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on the subjects listed in the foregoing pages and on other subjects relating to 
municipal improvements and civic advances, see the annual volumes of THE 
AMERICAN City’s yearbook, 
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ASPHALT 
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The Texas Company 





ASPHALT SALES DEPT. Houston 
17 Battery Place, New York City — 
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Water from Ocean eo ; oes Des P sR W Chicago 
* . : . as ‘ ER ie ER ge BE +} \ ~ y 
for Sprinkling Streets . H 


NOTHER city has been added to those 


4 that ure using ocean w t ! . B 22 
ts} | rinkling ‘streets. Spring Lak J | Items and Abstracts os cum “ 
joined the group o! cities led by ew rt 

R I which has used sea water for n on 

kling its streets for many years r cake n At rs 


In its diseussion of the Spring Lake x- | WATER AND Chicago and Milwaukee, and in Rug 
News remarks: | SEWERAGE Buckeye d The 

















; 

Ar rt chemistry, o1 M e 
the appropriate science, should | . F 
wil! t he 1 to tell whet! 2 j ( >) 
it ‘ vould have n injur 7 od : . 
effect on ¢ r paved str As 2 
il hg tl I ol th Atlar I ° 
a st line content when I pee. a ae ; se 
from tl east, which is much « the ti ae = + + lags yaa : oe : 
the ground already must be to a g — inane 
extent i gnated with salt. That has as Gene 
not visibly irmed the roads and streets irying may be carried o1 
and grass seems to grow as luxurianth) The success of the é 
there as on similarly sandy soil farther rocess depends upon tl] ling 
inland flo inder aerobic cond ns At M 

Fresh water has been generally ; waukee the floc was 
for sprinkling streets and lawns along tl by centrifugal pur ng l ‘ t ge 
New Jerse stance This was larg ( Chie 
water provi se has beer , substitution of plung: ’ 
considered ind on ( t Des Moines R I \ 
the shore communities, at least, piped a but little diff : 
supply of lake water to supplement the the filterabilit lg 0- Water Consumption an Index 
other kind, which continued to be used trifugal pumps and 


of Sanitary Standard of Living 
for drinking and cooking ejectors A sept i ‘ 


P a “we sh : ‘ ry. } } 
Should it be found that the inex st- e to Moculatiol! n : | HI 


ible store of sea water so close at hand is Jn addition to this, it is necessary \ 

just good as fresh water for sprinkling, ‘tensify floculation | conditioning 
then there undoubtedly will be eloquent ige, that 1s, to increase ¢ 
ex ns of regret for official consid hemi 


tion because of the vast sums which m t n gene! ‘ 
: ‘ ‘ ‘ t I { _ 
have been saved by an earlier discover re S it Milw et na ‘ : 
An extensive inquiry made | Tw 
AMERICAN Corry ind published »: 3 perience at both 


/ 


Municipal Index in 1927, showed that even ©! chlorinated co ; 
the concentrated use of salt on asphalt “!#€ Choice depends ey 
pavements in cities for melting ice had n« nd in part on the condition of t ig 
deleterious effect upon the paving, so tl sa G 
there is little evidence that salt can | ae rite ; | 
any bad effects. Where it is used on gi eh = : 
roads, the rccumulation of salt, whicl ' : . 
an ibsorbent ot water, together with tl cid ; 
calcium chlorid which is also fo nd 1} : Cc ae . Se 
sea water, should bs if some assistance ! = os ieee - i , = 
reducing the dist nuisance, in additior —~toegaet a x, ' _ 7 
the salts are dissolved scien Nye ' 
wceous eartl gpa 5 at FP i | 
Sludge Disposal at Activated ffect is purely physical. but " 


Sludge Plants n promoting filtration \- 
bites disposal of sludge in lagoons an ae, ee cg © an 1927, tl 


the old-fashioned ce sspool is not |- ae rther disad - ~g 129 
Ways a hulsance, and yet it cannot be “ean - - tilis 2 ee - _ . — ' 
considered ideal or free from possible roduct Mil re - M abe D os N ‘ 142 
odor. Where remote from habitations, as ™°®: CO®t# ms about ¢ units of nitroget r 16S. | 


at Indianapolis and Houston, it serves a) oes 7m Ne, = : a os - 
om Pasadena 7.8 ! n Hambur , [ 


without serious objection as an inexpen rou f irg 37 


sive expedient In the matter of dewatering. the modert Wierens or 1926 indicated 
Prepared sludge drying beds as found Besco-Ter-Meer centrifuge was found , on in Amaterd 1) 

at the Calumet and West Side Works, satisfactory in some respects with act : 1 iy Ro eet eg r} 

Chicago, Antigo, Pomona, Lodi and Har- ited sludge at Milwaukee, but was ta cor ‘00 

bor City, are less objectionabl and with bandoned on account of the cost and Lever] Hills ( il iid ft } 

well-digested sludge should be fairly free the large amount of fine suspended matter highest in th country. The water 


from odor. To prevent the spread of odor in the effluent which had to be returned there j 100 per cent metered, and the u 

from fresh sludge, the beds can be covered for treatment. After experiment with irt le all domestin The large per 
with greenhouse construction, as tried out various devices, the Oliver filter has been . ipita use is explained by the unusually 
at the Calumet plant, but this adds ma- adopted at Milwaukee, the Calumet plant, high 


proportion of baths, private swir 
terially to the cost, and, although it has Chicago, and Pasadena, the Berrigan press 


ming pools and lawn areas 
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LAYNE Pumps and Wells are always a sure winner. 


Write for catalog—no obligation 


Layne & Bowler, Inc. 


MEMPHIS TENNESSEE 
NEW YORK CHICAGO KANSAS CITY 
NORFOLK SOUTH BEND COLUMBUS 
STUTTGART TORONTO PARIS 


HOUSTON 
LAKE CHARLES 
BUENOS AIRES 





Los ee 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City 








THEODORE A. LEISEN 


Mer., Public Utilities District, 


Omaha, Neb. 
(Appointed 1923) 

















E. SANDQUIST 
Supt., Water Department, 
Havre, Mont. 
(Appointed 1925) 



































EUGENE CARROLL W. P. TARBELL 
Megr., Butte Water Co., Supt., Water Works 
Butte, Mont Fargo, N. D 
(Appointed 1891) (Appointed 1926) 


WHOS WHO 
WATER 
SUPPLY 


Installment No. 19—Portraits 
of Water-Works Officials of 
Fourteen Cities in Six States 

















HARRY M. JOHNSON 
Supt., Anaconda Water Co., 
Anaconda, Mont. 
(Appointed 1913) 























ERNEST R. McKNIGHT WILLIAM H. LAWRENCE 
Supt., Water Department, Supt., Water Works, 
Port Angeles, Wash. Kalispell Montana 


(Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1913) 














JOHN F. WILLETT 
Bupt., Water Department, 
Billings, Montana 
(Appointed 1915) 























HARRY R. AUGSPURGER JOSEPH M. SCHMIT 

Supt., Water Department, Supt., Water Works, 
Jamestown, N. D. Lewistown, Mont. 
(Appointed 1914) (Appointed 1924) 


ELLIS E. SMITH 
Mer., Boise Water Corp 
Boise, Idaho 
(Appointed 1928) 

















IRVING D. LEE 
Supt., Water Works 
Madison, 8S. D 
(Appointed 1922) 




















PAUL E. WELDY 
Supt., Water Works, 
Great Falls, Mont. 
(Appointed 1928) 











LYLE WoOoD 
Supt., Water & Light Depts., 
Weiser, Idaho 
(Appointed 1915) 
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HIGH PRESSURE 
MULTI PLEX | 
PUMPS 


Byron Jackson Multiplex Centrifugal Pumps 
for many years have been regarded as standard 
equipment for water works pumping where 
high pressures are required. The 300 h.p. unit 
shown here delivers 1000 g.p.m. against a pump- 
ing head of 300 lbs. per sq.in. This installation is 
interesting in that the pump is required to oper- 


ate against a 22-inch vacuum on the suction. 
SINCE 1872 


BYRON JACKSON CoO. 


Factories: BERKELEY, Los Angeles, Visalia, Calif. 
Branches: NEW YORK and CHICAGO 
San Francisco, Portiand, Salt Lake, Tulsa, Dallas, Phoenix 


BYRON JACKSON 


CENTRIFUGAL PUMPS FOR EVERY SERVICE 


During July we hope you will r American City 
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Exhibits of Rubber Block Paving b, lor une Key System, whose street cars 





’ e the bruge, is furnishing trucks for 
' at Manchester, England Er faony ine 
2 HE advantages and disadvantages of . he all , ( gz 

i 7 f niversit ol Cahtorni ‘campus 
; rubber as a material for paving roads \ 1 I 


here the Ariss-Knapp Co. is excavating 
were recently discussed at the meeting oi Ms 7 . 

( f ss ™ me tor Gil l l ‘he haulers { 4 
the Institution of the Rubber Industry and Ite m and Abst1 acts G innini " ‘ a aul rs are — 
Rubber Growers Association of England for ai use of t - ridge * spe d - : ra 

ney ari their trucKs oO ( : ridge 
beld at Manchester. The only disadvan- hey drive their tr nto the g 


tage reported was that rubber block pav- ENGINEERING nd dump through holes cut in the floor 


‘ Caterpillar tractor, equipped with a Mc- 
ing was initially more costly than other iterpillar tractor, equippe¢ 


forms, and whether it would prove its AND HIGHWAY Millan bulldozer, is moving the earth from 








, nder t bridge to the edges of the fill 
greater worth in longer life and a saving “9 i - he : . ; ¢ : le ir 
‘ 7. PF ¢ _ 2 ‘ P I Y S lliustrated, the tractor 11sO 1eiper oO 
through the absence of attrition and main- | y\EP A R | MEN I S tear awav some of the bridge timbers ob- 
tenance charges, remains to be demon- k 
: , structing the progress ol t work. 
strated. One organization is prepared to 1c |} i¢ ) 
j el ompletec he fi » FO Tf 
lay down demonstration pavements at a When completed, the fill will be 50 feet 





first cost of 30 shillings a square yard on 


wide it’ the toy with a 2% to 1 slope 
approved sites. 


Colonel Eddy estimates that 20,000 cubic 
It was reported that from actual observ- irds of earth will go into the embank- 
ation rubber paving reduced vibration ent. Cordonices Creek, now but a very 
from 50 to 60 per cent as compared with 
: The fill crosses between a public 
, ns y i’ “i 
a wood pave d road in good order, and roads not in the state aid system and : 


se was reduce ‘ even great : : layground and 
noise was reduced to an en greater own roads as of January 1. 1928. give the | : 
degree. ground pedestrian tunnel will connect 





Reports collected by the United States 


: ill stream, will run through a concrete 
Jureau of Public Roads on the county 


tennis courts. An under- 


‘ ; , following distributions ail Ret apieesh et teidk “a act 
An exhibit of various types of rubber id in event of high water will a¢ 


road blocks was presented, including some Cisccnien san overflow pip 
taken up from rubber-paved areas in Lon- Roads Town Roa 
don and Singapore, where they have been  Unimproved 3,235 17,212 Should Ash Collectors 

. ce / . Tr _ vradex 937 50.048 : 
subjected to very heavy traffic. The Sing- Partly graded ss - 

J ae eet * a et gtx gg RE pret Wear Goggles 
epore DIOCKS show no apprecia ile signs Of Sxund-clay surfaced 1,022 4,025 ) HILE Schenectady has had to lock 
wear after six years, and those from Lon- Gravel 4,203 5,958 ithe Matin alii tes Tinie wine: alee 

" > . } 1 4 s S stolen, 

don show no wear whatever after two Pavement “ ther cities may take patter 1 pl 
vears, although wood blocks laid down at yess cae i x angers 
years, é é [Total 10,904 77,243 their ash and garbage collectors with 
the same time and in the same area have les to protest timir eves from dust 
been reduced by nearly %-inch and %- adua : ! 


. 4° ° Schenectady has recently paid a compen- 
inch. Photographs taken by means of a A Cheap Fill Instead of a Bridge ; abate ; , 
. i iward of $3,076 to a city employee 
vibrograph were shown to indicate the 





‘' ILONEL A. J. EDDY, City Engineer or the total loss of one eve. This man 
marked power ol rubber paving to absorb of Berkeley, Calif.. believes in building vas emploved in the garbage and ash 
the vibration of traffic while reducing the fo, permanence and thereby saving tax- }jyrequ as an ash collector. ‘One of his 
ao as compare d with wood and stone payers money. When the unsightly wooder ecame infected from dust from 
locks. bridge spanning Cordonices Creek began h nd he lost the sight of that ev: 
a ‘ to show signs of decay. he decided to make ccording to the Seche ‘ Union 
State, County and Town 7. 4 : nes , _— he Schenectady ( 

R d * Mi L fill icTOSS the cut The fill will cost I Hannibal Pardi second As- 
> 
aane on minnesota 7s city approximately $12,000. It will, o Corporation Counsel, who is in 
INNESOTA now has 33,339 miles of he nern  -y nd shrul ; 
: é Nal course, be permanen ines and shrubs re O the citys compensation cases 
4 surfaced roads, state and local, ac- will be planted on its sides to make it a ey ee t} head of ti 
: c Ee See f . pla l ! ! ommendec Lo ie ead ol i 
cording to a ummary ol the Minnesota beautiful unit of the citv’s | arks There \ lepartment that goggles be fur 
Highway Department figures on trunk 


will be little or no maintenance expenss hed to the collectors ‘shlet 
highway and state aid road conditions The “p89 : ; : , M : W H. Mish! 


; ; Q estimated cost of i bridge was $75 - ( issione! ot Public W orks, has 
ws the last “sige le figures on county 000, to which must be added the maint ed with the suggestion and is to sup- 
and town r s ; al is de up of , en "3 Paste : 
. oe n roa¢ This total is mace UP OF nance and replacement costs goggles to all of the 150 or 200 work- 
1,157 miles of paving, 631 miles of ma- ; : 

The fill is somewhat of a cooperative I the department 
cadam or bituminous treated gravel 


25,729 miles of gravel, 5822 miles sur- 
faced with sand-clay 

This summary shows that more miles 
of road have been surfaced since the trunk 
highway system was established than in 
the previous history of the state. At the 
beginning of 1921, there were only 15,000 
miles of surfaced roads in the state. The 
state’s taking the main roads in the trunk 
highway system at that time and paying 
for their improvement and maintenance 
with license and gas taxes and Federal Aid, 
left other funds intact for use on second- 
ary and local roads. This has resulted in 
a general improvement of all classes of 
roads in Minnesota. 








MILEAGE OF VARIOUS TYPES OF TRUNK 
HIGHWAYS—STATE AID ROADS 
Unimproved 








2,644 

Earth, graded and drained 330 1,452 

Sand-clay surfaced 281 493 

Gravel 4,777 10,791 

Macadam or oil or tar-treated i eesitel = 

_—, sone — A CATERPILLAR THIRTY TEARING OUT BRIDGE TIMBERS WHICH OBSTRUCTED THE 
—— — WORK OF PLACING THE FILL WHICH WILL REPLACE THIS BRIDGE ACROSS COR- 
6.932 15,562 DONICES CREEK, BERKELEY, CALIF. 
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STO P! 


Of course youl stop when you 


see theW &'T Dry battery 
Warning Flasher 





The automatic lamp changer 


is a distinguishing feature of the 


W &T Drv Battery FI 


lasher. 


Ifa lamp burns out a fresh lamp 


automatically takes its place. 





NEW YORK 
LOS ANGELES 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., TORONTO, CANADA 


WALLACE & TiERNAN 


NEWARK - NEW JERSEY 


CHICAGO KNOXVILLE SAN FRANCISCO MINNEAPOLIS PITTSBURGH DALLAS KANSAS CITY 


SEATTLE 


ALSO SEE OUR ADVERTISEMENT ON BACK COVER 


Because ot its clear, brilliant 
Hash 

Because of its clear legend in 
Ravflector Buttons 

Because it is always working. 
The W&T automatic lamp 
changer and sturdy Eveready 
Dry Batteries assure continu- 
ous operation. 

Batteries and lamps require 
changing but oncein 6months. 
Yearly operating cost not over 
$8.00 per flasher. 

Signs and legends available for 
various trathe needs. 


Technical Publication No. 86 
gives full details. 


COMPANY, INCORPORATED 
Manufacturers of Chlorine Control Apparatus 


ST. LOUIS BUFFALO HARRISBURGH 


——— EEooOoOEeEeEeaaeaw 
TITITHMMTITITIL LLL ML DEL LLDPE DDE DTT 


WALLACE & TIERNAN, LTD., LONDON, ENGLAND 
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Standard W &T Dry Battery 
Flashing Stop Sign. 





INDIANAPOLIS DETROIT 
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CHRIS P. JENSEN 
County Surveyor, Fresno Co., 
Fresno, Calif. 
(Appointed 1919) 

















CHARLES T. BIGGS 
County Surveyor, Lorain Co., 
Elyria, Ohio 
(Appointed 1929) 





EARL WATKINS 
County Engineer, Licking Co., 
Newark, Ohio 
(Appointed 1929) 


H. G. SOURS 
County Engineer, Summit Cr., 
Akron, Ohio 
(Appointed 1924) 


CURTIS C. LATTIMER 
County Surveyor, Franklin, Co., 
Columbus, Ohio 
(Appointed 1919) 


WHOS WHO 


COUNTY 
ENGINEERING 


Installment No. 7—Portraits 
of County Engineers and 
County Surveyors 
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County Engineer, Orange Co., 





NAT H. NEFF L. VARNER STINSON 
County Engineer, Bryan Co., 
Durant, Okla. 


(Appointed 1915) 


Santa Ana, Calif. 
(Appointed 1927) 

















ALBERT L. ALLEN 
County Surveyor, Richland Co., 
Mansfield, Ohio 
(Appointed 1923) 




















County Engineer, Norfolk Co., 


HARTLEY L. WHITE EDWIN R. BURKE 
County Surveyor, Clark Co., 
Springfield, Ohio 


(Appointed 1928) 


Dedham, Mass. 
(Appointed 1924) 











HOWARD A. PARKER 
County Engineer, Tulsa Co 
Tulsa, Okla 
(Appointed 1926) 












J. W. LARIMORE 
County Engineer, Santa Cruz 
Co., Nogales, Ariz 
(Appointed i915) 











RALPH G. TAYLOR 
County Engineer, Trumbull Co., 
Warren, Ohio 
(Appointed 1921) 

















CECIL R. LEAVENS 
County Surveyor, Marion Co., 
Marion, Ohio 
(Appointed 1923) 
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More Playgrounds 
—Fewer Accidents 


EEP the children off the streets devise. Playable as though the kids 
—give them good playgrounds —_ themselves had planned it. 

with P lenty of fun-making, muscle- Schools, institutions, cities, — the 

building, health-developing equip- country over which have equipped 

their parks and playgrounds with 


Everwear Equipment have found it 


ment—and yours will be a town 
where accidents involving children 


are few and far between. superior. Also more economical, 


For 21 years, Everwear Playground because of its greater durability. 


Apparatus has been recognized as § Send for Catalog which gives com- 
the standard of quality. Built to plete information. Lists 161 differ- 


withstand the abuse of after-hours ent models and sizes of apparatus 
roughnecks. Embodies every ele- with which to build your play- 
ment of safety human ingenuity can grounds. 


THE EVERWEAR MANUFACTURING CO. 
Dept. 1 


SPRINGFIELD, OHIO 


ver wear 


PLAYGROUND APPARATUS 





When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City. 

















Conserving the Stream Banks 
for Utilitarian as Well as 
Esthetic Uses 


( NE of the most triumphant disco 
eries of regional planning thus far 1s 
of the economical justification of utilizing 


creek and river valleys for parkwa 
boulevards, and walkw iys A typical pro 
posal to this end is the one for Li 
County, Ohio, for the region surrounding 
Toledo (See page 122.) There scient 


is being taken that the futur 
the city out into the surround 


thought 
pansion of 


eX- 


ing region may not repeat and mag! 
the ugliness and bad sanitation of 
banks in the old, built-up sections. A. | 
Wood, consulting engineer of D s 
Texas, emphasized the justification of s 
planning in a paper on “City Planning 
Related to Smaller Cities,” delivered 
recent meeting of the American Sor 


of Civil Engineers, in which he said 
‘The p 


portant 


irkway feature is extremely 


it not only furnishes 


because 


adequate storm sewer system but also adds 


to the beauty and utility of additions 
spreads out the population, ind redu 
the danger from fire. Too frequently 

type ol regulation is overlooked and sul 
dividers are permitted to fill up dry ru 
and storm channels, including thes« 
lots and selling to private owners who 
have no interest in maintaining them as 


public ways 
“Trees 


along 


usually f 


These 


pre served as an asset to the city, 


shrubs 
channels 


and are 


ound 
} 
such snould ri 


not only 


from the esthetic standpoint, but also 
from the utilitarian standpoint of shade 
and playground space. Natural beauty- 


spots can rarely be improved upon ex 
by out underbrush 
to the 


cutting and making 


them available peo} le 
The President of the 
Park Board Speaks 
| ALTIMORE citizens point with pride 
to their beautiful and highly devel- 
oped park system. They like to remem 
ber that their city has one the 
programs, 10! 
iges and tastes The 
for small _ children 
with play paraphernalia of a 
kind undreamed of by 
last generation. The Playground Athleti 
League paid $55,000 
Park Board funds, not ich 
all children how lay, ch 
them to play effectively and with due 
regard to the rules of good sportsmanshiy 


ol country 


outstanding recreation 


ll 


playgrounds 


peopl of a 


equipped 
variety and the 


is annually from 
simply to t 


to | but to te 


t 
The re are 25 regul ition base ball di amonds, 
which afford opportunity for 24,000 games 


during the season; over 100 tennis courts 
in the parks, where 500 games a day 
can be played; three free golf courses 
and a public course where a season green 


demand aros« re 
The Board 


it Broening 


charge d, 
for 


lee 18 since 


cently such provision. 

has spent a total of $350,000 
Park in the acquisition and development 
of facilities for use watercraft 
There are swimming, picnicking, and 
air concerts; there are large-scale affairs in 
the stadium. Large sums of money and 
a great amount of forethought have been 
expended, too, on the creation of beauty 


of owners 


oO} 


en- 
pen 
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W 
Park 


Creorge 


Cameror! 


Baltimore Board, gave a recent 


radio address in which he reminded 
eople of the city of this trutl 

ff broader than local 
lay: namely, that all these 
I ! 1 today becaus« 
( ormer citizens in securing nd 

id ice of urgent need \ I 
splendid irks, of whicl } 
so proud, were acquired when they we 
wholly within, or bordering pon, ¢ 
country He added that, adequ 
SO! of the recreation prog 
or ministering to the whole po 
ind over-developed as som« tl 
nents ¢ recreation expansion considet 
them, they fall short of present-day est 
lished standards. The 3,400 g 
spaces, lor instance, which the ¢ 
s 2,165 acres under the minimum stand 
ird for the city’s population. And tl 
does not take into account the 1 q 
ments of the future for which the ci 
should take at least such forethought 
went into the creation of its ow: rk 
Los Angeles Recreation Commis- 


sion Urges Play Areas for 
{ll New Subdivisions 
maa YY HEREAS publi layground 


equipped for the play of cl 


dren and made attractive as a commu! 
gathering place for people of all ages 

have come to be recognized 
necessity in every residential district in 
rban communities; and 

“Wi suitable areas for ground 
purposes should be set aside in ¢ 
dential tract, when the same is i 

n the same manner as land 

ind easements for public utilities are pro 
ided when residential tracts are sul 


divided, thus making expensive conden 


tion therefore unnecessary to a later da 
ind 
W he experience has shown tl 


public playgrounds properly improved and 
operated enhance the \ 
in residenti 
the tract 
of residence; 


siue ol 


property 
ind render 


livisi 


desirabl 


ns 
more as a 


place 
Now the refore be it re solved that the 


Board of Playground and Recreation 


idere 

1d 

tne £ 

will t 

mn TY j 

dil Ad a 
1 





| Angeles 

siden | cts to 

sul nm laps 

ible te rve play 

tur residents 

g Ul etting aside 

s being placed 

ite costly 

ling or such 

' 

s i ly 

Ang 5 P AVE id 
ssion rece! 


Sanitation of Pools and Beaches 
to Be Promoted by More Active 
Organized Effort 


irticles of Special Inte 


2 
ré 


Municipa 


water 


observed for swimming px 


eo rlO 
Association fot 


NS | ed at the 
ent ( he A me an 
Pr ‘ting Hygiene and 
“ il | convention 
N. ¥ M 17-18, broadening 
rsi n th Ass 
y t} y 
i Dasis som 
t I Ar il 
\ lr) { 
5 lows 
P 
ls 
welfa 
Y.M.C.A 
‘ at 
A ar 
at the 
rea f ft Ass 
sect at N A 
wt e 
ging at 
5 7% . ad 
¢ eg 
Ww also re iched at th Buffal 
continue the investigat f 
started by the Associat 
After obtaining records of 
11s summer, the idoy lor ( 
will be considered; meanwhile 


lat 


will 


LIne 


i wading por 


ind 


cont 


irds 


inue th 


00ls 


” 


headquarters of the American 
ion for Promoting Hygiene nd 
Baths are at 2239 South Michigan 
I Chicago, th office of Arthur 
( I lreasurer. Joseph E. Gichnet 
) the Public Bath Commi 
President The ¢ ( 
4" Pools « Mr. 
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Obtain the facts adout 


votin machines and 


draw your own conclu 


sions I 
booklets, 


also hou 


money OY 


machines 


partment 





or descriptive 

















For Your Own Satisfaction 


make this contrast 


EVIEW past elections. 

Under the old-fash- 
ioned paper ballot system 
hours were wasted in the 
actual voting. Many votes 
were thrown out due to 
improper marking or 
other violations of the 


election law. 


Polls were crowded. People 
in a hurry to get home or 
to the office, yet forced to 
stand and await their 
turn. Congestion. Con- 
fusion. Tired officials. 


Recall the long, weary 
hours of counting returns 
—hours of unfolding, 
reading and_ checking 
hundreds of long paper 


ballots. 


AUTOMATIC VOTING MACHINE CORPORATION 





Do you mention Tue American City when 


JAMESTOWN 









Fz 


writing? 


HE progressive com- 

munity uses voting 
machines. More than two 
thousand cities and towns 
have already installed 
therm. 


Their use speeds up and 
simplifies voting, elimi- 
nates confusion and long, 
waiting lines at the polls. 
It is impossible for a voter 


to spoil his ballot. There 
can be no error in the 


count because the vote is 
tabulated mechanically. 
Returns are available im- 
mediately at the close of 
the polls. 


Public officials and voters 
alike are enthusiastic over 
voting machines. 





NEW YORK 


Please do. 





Abolition of Personal Property 
Tax Urged by New York Tax 
Reform Association 

N the state of New York intangibk 
sonal property is exempted from the 


per- 


property tax, and there is also an exemp- 


tion of $1,000 worth of household and 
personal effects. The remaining forms 
of personal property not exempt, in ad- 
dition to the excess above the $1,000 


exemption, include merchan- 
stock and farm machinery owned 


personal 


dise, live 


by individuals, and some public service 
orporation property. For several years 
ills have been introduced in the New 
York Legislature to eliminate this tax 
iultogether. In commenting upon theses 


efforts, the annual report of the New York 





Tax Reform Association, recently issued, 
savs The Chamber of Commerce of the 
State of New York this year reaffirmed 
its resolution of 1926 favoring abolition 
of the personal property tax The Mer- 
chants Association of this city has also 
gone on record for abolition The revenue 
from this tax continues to decrease and 
s neg this citv levied $8.000.000 last 

r but collected only $2,000,000, which 
is less than one-half of one per cent ol 
its revenues, while it received $45,000,000 


from the special taxes which have been 


enacted substitutes for certain kinds of 
personal property taxation As- 
sessments are haphazard and inequitabl 
ind the tax is an outworn relic of primi- 

social conditions. It persists chiefly 
by force of inertia.” 


New York Cities Made Liable 
for Negligent Operation of 
Municipally Owned Cars 
T HE 1929 Legislature of the 

New York adopted an amendment to 
t} 


state ol 


state highway act to meet. the problem 
ol liability for accidents caused by negli- 


The 


gent operation of city-owned cars 











imendment (Section 282-g, Chapter 25, 
Consolidated Laws) reads is follows 
I y city, town and village shall be liable f 
negligence of a person duly appointed by the 
z ng board body of the municipality, or 
I board commission © ther officer 
thereof, to operate a miunicipally wned ve 
ipon the public streets and highways of the 
municipality in the discharge of a statutor du 
posed upon the municipality, provided the ay 
pointee at the time of the accident or injury was 
ting in the discharge of his duties and wit! 
scope of his employment. Every such ay 
pointee shall, for the purpose of this sector 
clet yee of the municipality i ‘ 
icle was being operated in if 
arge of a public duty for the benefit of all 
< ens of the community and the municipalit 
ed no special benefit in its corporate capac- 
ity 


Referee Reduces Amount of Taxes 
Assessed on Bankrupt Company 

A* interesting case of interference with 
4 tax assessments duly levied upon a 
not ip- 
occur:rre d, 


manufacturing corporation and 
pealed until bankruptcy 
has arisen in Passaic, N. J. Accordiing to 
Weinberger, City Counsel for 
Passaic, the property of the Passaic 
Worsted Spinning Co. was assessed by 
the city for taxes for 1927 and 1928, and 
no appeals were taken by the company 
to the State Board of Taxes and Assess- 
Some time in 1928 the company 


irom 


Jose ph 


ments. 


[eee 
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bank icy 
Phe 
companys 


filed a 


trustees 


in 


petition 


was appointed 


pli ition to reduce the city 


tuxes The City Counsel contended that 
the referee in bankruptcy had no author- 
ity to question the taxes it this late 
interval, and that he would be surping 
the function of an assessor if he should 
lter the assessment 


S500. 000 


» S$400.000 


1928 


S$1.600 000 


ind 


ry \ 
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192% 


The Municipal Bond Market 


By SANDERS SHANKS, JR., 
ae well over a vear municiy il bond 
prices have been following a down- 


Looking back ut the record 


ward course 


ol sales ol city, county ind village bonds 
for March of last year and comparing 
rates then current with those now being 
paid .on the typical serial loan running for 
fifteen or twenty years, the contrast 1s 
striking. Instead of 4 per cent bonds com- 
manding a substantial premium, the large 


enjoying a preferred credit rating, 1s 
finding it difficult to sell 4% } 
bonds for 100 cents on the dollar 
borrowers, 


City 
cent 
The 

do 
itional buvers 


have 


cou- 


per 


smaller whose bond issues 


not appeal to the big instit 
the 
even 
the rule 
ind on short-term 
cent not 


insurance companies 
A 5 pe 


than 


such 
suffered 
pon is 


is 
more cent 


now rather the ex- 


ption loans a fixed 


of 6 inreasonable 
inswer, of course, lies in the 
Nothing has happened to alter 
bonds 


rate is 
The 
situation 


per 
cre dit 


municipal 


high 


the intrinsic value of 


They are, relatively grade 


is the V be fore 
Board 


ffort to ¢ 


or prime, investments were 


the Federal teserve started to 


money rates in an ¢ urb the 


stock market 
What city tre 
in now is the credit outlook for the imme- 


boost 


usurers are most interested 


liate luture In recent weeks. the close 
\ nt Municipa 
$2,224,500 Albany, N. ¥ 
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1.000.000 Buffalo. N y 


Philadelphia, P 
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More Efficient Operation Permits of 
a Reduction in Power Rates 


In 1925, the City of Rensselaer, In- formance which the original purchase 
diana, purchased its first Nordberg gave 
Diesel, and again in 1928, when more These two Nordberg Diesels have 
power was needed, another, but of now entirely replaced the old steam 
larger size was chosen. This is but an- equipment and with a material reduc- 
other instance of progressive buying, tion in power cost. As a direct result 
where additional units have been pur- of more efficient operation, the rates 
chased because of the satisfactory per- have been substantially lowered. 


Where additional power is required, or a modernization 
program planned, there is a Nordberg Diesel that will meet 
the requirements. Let us send you Bulletin NY-3 


! Nordberg Mfg. Co., Milwaukee, Wis. 
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An Organized Attack on the Evils E PPDDAPALR ALA AAAS | en to all chambers of commerce: 


of the County Jail System oe. eee ae of the Chamber ol 








( of the United” States. ia to 
A r the annual meeting of the National Rs Boe of = ; 
eC \ er organizatiol 
4 4 Committee on Prisons and Prison : ; 
3 e conducted much it ( 


4 Labor, held at the home of its Honora: Items and Abst racts } National Fire W F 
President, Adolph Lewisohn, at Ardsley <a: - sg = Son iste - 
N \ , on June 15, the evils of the count for rt ‘ z — me ae ; ayes i or 


ail system were forcefully presented by . , winners in fi 

Dr 5 L. Py et mm "B re l CIV IC AND rT 2 ged —— ung t | ul : 
ol Resto ito of the D partment of Wel- - canteen nal — . e lol . 
fare, charm ag “ears "L Bane COMMERCIAL wee y regarding the ol Ss of the 


Commissioner of Public Welfare of Vu 


ginis und Chairman of the Commiss ad ORGANIZATIONS " t of tl 

















on Crime and Prisons recently appointed . chataieaes, 
by Governor Bird, and others who took dire . 
part in the discussion. The facts especi > Seem Oe 7 me aes arte 
ally emphasized in regard to the commor — ' . — 
types of county and municipal jails, wer — = a © msees. OF 
1. The he rding together of innocent McKee of the Board of Aldermen had ry zations ! ! vit] | 
people awaiting trial or even held been asked by a leading oral i Scie me ; 
is witnesses with persons serving ame seven wonders of New \ rk wi gned to g my ind dit 
sentences lor crime tourists might be invited to behold ' ns 
2. The fact that the sheriffs who hav: he had countered by sugges g tl | | 
control of the jails ire not compe- might be more useful to n : wi nh WwW i rtal work oO ! 
tent to train prisoners of the least creditable things | é WI } no 
3. Idleness eradication. Here is the Times’ cot el ' 
4. Inadequate provisions for handling HE SHOULD BE REBUKED ” :, ' - 
diseast The President of the Board of Ald ne ita ic 2 ae Tm we ( 
5. Cost to taxpayers—wasted money men is in danger of being blackballed by Trhit) well be itil i for tl 
where no good is accomplished the Boosters’ Club. Whoever heard « n age! the local cl 
It was pointed out that the remedy listing a city’s ‘seven blights’? That kind j . ‘ ' 
lies in the establishment of industria] of thing may have gone in Egypt in th ry | to. Decemmee: 2 sagreae vs 
farms tor misde meanants unde r State day of Moses, but it 1s entirely out ol 3 oo are = = om neg 
control, or, as in Westchester County in rder in twentieth-century America. Cr TOSCES OSES OF RCRA services mm 
New York, under a competent commis- out your wares. If you want your cit coinage sj cs Paslggere 
ge to be great, call in the press agent. If | Se ae ee ee 
On motion of the Editor of Tut it has any blights, don’t talk about ther id ; a pe: - " . “tg a 
American City a resolution was unani- SUPPress the little items of news that ke “a Dg s ‘go pcta I . ore 
mously idopted by the meeting, urging might create 1 bad impression on the =) es smi (9 ; | itional : i R “ | 
upon the Board of Directors of the Na- visitor. If you live in Chicago, don’t let or Acti 7 bat 0 : :, eS - ar (2 
tional Committee on Prisons and Prison him see a gunman; show him the parks Re lct: mages Lif , ee ‘ re i 
Labor the necessity for a vigorous cam- [If you live in Florida, don’t mention the D peice r¥ <A +: ie = ™ 
paign to overcome the evils of the counts hurric ine or the fruit fly or the collaps 1), a z 7 “1 ; ie ' : , 
jail system and requesting that a special of the land boom. If you live in Mai rint 1 Y a 7? = } ’ nar : he 
committee be authorized to undertake the eet, keep silent about its mud-holes oe pang . " ; fire 
eal ind per: —_ and talk as if it wer Wier aad a ; > ge "' 
It is expected that the special com- paved with gold and led to the Pear! ons ; “7 " . olgre : 4 a, be “ 
mittee, which has since vA suthorized at , . Ins . = ‘ Dep: n of the Ur hore 
by the Board of Dire ctors, will not only It was atrocious, [OF exam — a state (Chamber oO (Commerce “ Boe 
undertake to create public sentiment lo! ee i print the claire Health Bulletin, No. 8, ¢ wm es the eee 
the abolishing of the present county ‘bout the mate Commision — — inno necmnan ind direct son ten ond 
most famous city prison Condem! ' : aa i : ; "Z 


prison system, and for the establishment 
of industrial farms, but will also develop 


, , ‘An Inexcusable Social Indecency I 
plans for buildings suitable for farm 1 Inexcusab sean Indecen Maj , : 
it is an indecency, polite people ought Major Conventions to Use 
colonies in various localities and types : 


: , not to discuss it publi e same New Orleans i" 
of communities with standards for equip- disc space r : Vew Orleans Hall Free 


Tombs as Crime Breeder—Prison Call 


ment and estimates of cost; and will ad- may be said about sewage disposal lt } ~ REI ise ol the municiy il auditorium 
vise administrators and issue findings as ‘*.20% 4 mie thing to talk abo ut Wl now being constructed at a cost of 
to results of model prison farms and will become of real estate developments proximately $2,000,000, will be granted 
experiments of such character throughout ii newspaper men are permitted to writ to major conventions held at New Or- 
the United States. rticles about dead cats on Long Island it has been announced 
beaches or the joys of life in Sutto1 | helieved th ape ; 

.. ; ; f on the Sewer? Then there is the old wij] bring additional ; en 
Seven Wonders—or Seven Blights Yederal Building in City Hall Park. The Joyisiana metropolis. Among the v1 
or Blunders? Merchants’ Association is constantly jeges to be granted free will be heat and 

\XPENDITURE of energy by civic- ®#!#™ng lor its remov ul, and calling it chts, the conventions to be asked o1 

4 commercial organizations in attempts “" °' sae Phey ought to know bett to provide necessary janitor service 
to hush up public criticism of evil con- People will get the idea that New York The ne vill be completed 
ditions—energy which might better be “ full of eyesores, and won't come here  , rd nd of this-year and may br 


expended in improving such conditions ih ed { as a permanent memorial to 
is gradually becoming less common than : I tat l t t 
heretofore. But it still persists even in Inter-Chamber Health 
New York, and on June 18 was the text Contest Is Announced Of Interest to Chambers 
for a fine bit of editorial sarcasm i NATIONAL health competition to of Commerce 

The New York Times. 4 &be known as the National Inter- are the city and regional plann 


It seems that President Joseph V. Chamber Health Conservation Contest on pages 81, 90, 98 and 104 
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an Ox Reduction tt Prtce of 
1929 PEERLESS Fire Alarm Box 








Several months ago the new Gamewell fire alarm box was announced. Since 
then, the box has met with a favorable reception everywhere it has been seen. The 
cities listed below and scores of others have already installed or placed their orders 
for quantities of this box: 


Palo Alto, California Trenton, New Jersey 
Denver, Colorado Poughkeepsie, New York 
Hartford, Connecticut Cleveland, Ohio 

New Haven, Connecticut Lakewood, Ohio 

Ft. Lauderdale, Florida Allentown, Pennsylvania 
Atlanta, Georgia Providence, Rhode Island 
Duluth, Minnesota Woonsocket, Rhode Island 
Detroit, Mich. Dallas, Texas 


We have been able to concentrate largely on one standard model without variation, whereas 
before the variations in fire alarm boxes were numerous and expensive. Consequently we have 
realized economies and are passing them along to you. 


\ reduction of 10% in the price of the 1929 Peerless Box (street model only) goes into effect 
immediately. This applies only when the box is ordered in its standard form without any varia- 
tion whatever. Any special features will be included if desired, but at an additional cost based 
upon the nature of the change. 


This covers the box with the 18 improvements, without any change in the high quality of the 
workmanship and materials. 


(Write for Descriptive Literature) 


The Gamewell Company 
Newton Upper Falls, Mass. 
“4 BOX A BLOCK” 








When you write for that catalog, kindly mention THe American City 




















Safety Lesson from 
Cleveland Hospital Disaster 


| he eons of the National Safety 
4 Council have analyzed the t igedy 
which resulted in the loss of over 120 


lives in the Cleveland Clinic Hospital, 
May 15 

Thev report that the three major safe- 
guards were lacking at Cleveland 

l Film sto age room should have been 
on the roof and not in the basement 

2. Film storage room should ha had 
a omatu ] inkle 8. 

3. Non-flammable film mucl f 
fy hospital ise. 


Ordinary nitro-cellulose photographic 


; 


whether used motion pictures 
X-1 iV 
purposes, is hazardous in large 
When he 
both 


thus S 


lol 
photographs, or other 
quantities 
ted it gives off gases which 
and Ih 
building as 


poisonous and explosiv: 
pread fire through a 


well as suffocating the occupants 

The regulations of the National Board 
of Fire Underwriters provide that all such 
films should be kept in a vented storag 


room, except that small quantities may 
be kept in vented fireproof cabinets. The 
regulations further provide that the stor- 
we rooms shall be of non-combustible 


material with self-closing fire-doors, 
to the and automatic sprinklers 


except that the sprinklers may be omitted 


vents 


oute! 


ir, 


in some cases where the storage room 
is located on the roof in such a _ place 
is not to endanger other irts of the 
building and not to involve any probabil- 
itv of injury from the fumes 

Electric lights are to be protected with 


wire guards or vapor-prool globes: port- 
able lights on extension cords are pro- 
hibited; film must be kept two feet away 


from steam pipes, radiators, chimneys or 


heating should pre- 
ferably be by hot water; and steam heat 


other sources of heat: 


if used, must be low pressure, with 
radiators on the ceiling or adequately 
screened and steam pipe lines also 


screene d 
The 


1 
these 


urges that 
the i 
hospital 


National Safety Council 
precautions should recelve 
mediate 


li- 


ittention of every . 


similar institution storing 
ind that the quantity 


in 


photog iphic 
of film 
iny public building be 


small 


film, such 
should 


stored 
kept as as possible 
Firemen Seek Means of Com- 
bating Explosive Fires 
ANY calls are being made 
Department of 
formation on the 


upon the 


4 Agriculture for in- 
best methods of combat- 
ing explosive fires, especially those caused 
by dust explosions. The averags 
sulting from each individual dust explo- 


loss re- 


has 


sion been reduced from $300,000 to 
nearly $200,000 during the past five years, 
in those industries studied by the De- 


partment. 


Nevertheless, the attention of firemen 
has again been drawn to the peculiar 
features of these fires by such catas- 
trophes as the recent Cleveland Hospital 
explosion. Fire loss from dust explo- 
sions has been the subject of special study 
and experiment by engineers of the 
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Ch ical Engineering Division o 
Bure of Chemistry and Soils, and 1! 
! reparing to give practical 1 e& ¢ 
hods for fighting these fires 

David J. Price, engineer in charge « 
he Chemical Engineering Di ( : 
giving addresses and demonstrat . 
1 explosions at several short courses 


main 


is is a gre hazard, requiring difl 
ireatment irom the isual methods 
ighting ordinary fires Cases in wl 
lust explosions have occurred with disa 
trous effects after fire started, include 
dust explosion in Milwaukee in whicl 
firemen were killed, a spice dus 


in which the 


firemen being held this summer un 
he auspices of state 


that ther 


liberat 


universities 


tains ire nun 


highly explos 


ion of 


ion in Cincinnati which caused the de 
§ four firemen, and anoth Clevel 
xplosion in an aluminum-bronze fact 
vhich injured several firemen, accord 
to Mi Price 

In addition to its work on dust 
plosions, the Bureau of Chemistry 
ictive in the campaign to reduce 
fire losses in American farmhouses 
rural communities, which have reacl 
the appalling total of approximately 3 
lives lost and $150,000,000 in prop: 


annually 


losses 


eTrous Tire 


the 
ind 
j 
ed 


500 


rly 


The Clang of the Fire Bell Finally 


Aroused Baltimore 
| ALTIMORE’S « 


irking during business hours on 
Important 


Pohiee 


special statement 


xpere 


nee 
downtown stre¢ 
Gaither in i 

THe AMERICAN ( 
143 of this issue. | 
this no parking ban « 


Commissioner 
to 


iblishe d on p 


ige 





ished was told in picture 


1 recent editorial in El Rai 
Journal 

Jaltimore has at least got startec 
the right direction on parking. It has 
on the ban in certain downtown st! 
during business hours. The circumstar 
however, are peculiar—so peculiar 
they seem worthy of special ittent 
Traffic experts have long said that 


was a step Baltimore needed to take 


railway officials have insisted that 
arking 


necessary 


hibition of p on certain 


streets Was to prevent 


small 


users from interfering with 


the 


enience of a relatively 


utomobil 


a 
that 
thi 


congest 


number 


21 


the 


ther ise 





rs ol 


publie 


newspapers sensed the evil of 


rking, and the doughty Mr. Mencken 
hose en drips vitriol when he goes 
iding, said in the Baltimore Sun re- 
ntly that the use of congested public 
s as free g ges is a reflection on 
itelligence = « modern Americans 
jut Baltimore remained adamant; that 
he selfish had their way 
| was the clang of the fire bell that 
nally aroused Baltimors Engines rac 
g to the scene of a conflagration were 
to get through the streets only after 
sual trathe difficulties, but when thev 
ched the fir th wavy ot the crews to 
re plug ybstructed with parked 
Phe had of course long 
YZ 11 Kea ¢ in incipient 
Now f ie il one \s 
, C] | 1 used to say, it was a 
not heorv hat confronted 
Phe ( the fire ind then 
out a ro hat quickly brought 
n Baltimore I too bad that 
hing short hreat o bhe eata 
phe could arouse the cit Kercise 
ri I ense i he mer ‘ the 
d car is not Baltimor slor It 
every city of an 
Vorthwest Fire School 
Plans Second Session 
sig NCEMENT was de early 
i in June that the second innual 
Nortl t Fire School will be held in 
Minneapolis during the week of Septem 


I Inder the Sponsor 
Ls gue oO Minnesota 
Minnesota 


the Genet 


hip o 
Municipalitic 
Department of Insuran 
il Exte 


nsion Division of the 
University of Minnesota 
Approximately 250 chiefs and firemen 
ym Minnesota, Wisconsin, and North 
d South Dakota who attended the 
initial session last August, were strongly 
or of establishing the school a in 
nnual affair 
Fire-fighting and fire-prevention prob- 
is of the smaller towns will be featured 
in the school program this year. Well- 
lLnown Spe ikers in the fire-prevention fi ld 
vill speak at the morning lecture and 
cussion sessions at the University of 
Minnesota The ternoon olutions 
ynstrations and first aid work will be 
onducted at the Minneapolis Fire De- 
rtment drill s hool. 
Sul tentatively scheduled fo re- 
nd discussion 1 | Rules 
1 Regulations Concerning tl lestab- 


ition 


Then Val Prov 


i- 
} or Enforcement and Discipline” 
Administration and Paper Work of the 
1) rime! C} ! / The 
Dang t Combustible Explosive ind 
(ther Similar Hazardo Materials Such 
il Storag Tanks Fill ng Stations 

1 Tank Wagons Fire Fighting by 
Moder Methods with Spec limphasis 
Single Dwelling Resid Small 

Stor I = ill | rh ] ction 
, y vith | I 1 Klee- 

rie nd Wiring s re 1 Over- 
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— RIENCE is teaching Traffic Officials that the througl: 
4 boulevard is the outstanding remedy for traffic congestion. 


Through traffic on selected arterial streets moves with great rapidity 


and lessens pressure on downtown districts, saves time of motorist, 


and reduces intersection accidents to a minimum. No signal for 
stopping cross-section traffic at through street intersections attains 


the efficiency of Standard Traffic Markers. 


On particularly dangerous intersections, where one Through 
Street crosses another Through Street, four Standard Rubber Traf- 
fic Stop signs permit handling more cars with less time lost in wait- 
ing than any other system. 


Write for Prices 


THE STANDARD TRAFFIC MARKER COMPANY 
1711 East Second Street 


Wichita, Kansas 
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WILLIAM P. COOPER JOSEPH A. ROBERTS J. ARTHUR GRADY WILLIAM J. QUINN 
Fire Chief, Richmond, Calif. Fire Chief, Tucson, Ariz. Police Chief, Pueblo, Colo Police Chief, San Francisco 
(Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1921) (Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1929) 


WHOS WHO 


PUBLIC 
SAFETY 


A Series of Portraits of Fire 
and Police Chiefs, Which 
Have Appeared Monthly 























W. J. NEMECK Since the January, 1928, Issue LESLIE GATLIFF 
Fire Chief, Douglas, Arizona Police Chief, Douglas, Ariz 
(Appointed 1909) (Appointed 1928) 









































HENRY M. WIRTZ W. E. VAN METER L. C. ROGERS B. W. NORTON 
Police Chief, Bisbee, Ariz. Fire Chief, Bakersfield, Calif. Police Chief, Santa Ana, Calif Fire Chief, Bisbee, Ariz 
(Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1919) (Appointed 1922) (Appointed 1910) 
































+ HUGH D. HARPER DAN Cox I. B. ENGLISH D. J. NOONAN 
x Police Chief, Colo. Springs, Colo. Police Chief, Richmond, Calif. Police Chief, Pomona, Calif Pire Chief, Vallejo, Calif 
a (Appointed 1917) (Appointed 1924) (Appointed 1925) (Appointed 1919) 
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ABOVE 
PHOTOGRAPH SHOWS 


THE LIGHTING RESULTS 


OF HOLOPHANE REFRACTORS 


TYPICAL HOLOPHANE REFRACTOR 
MANUFACTURED IN SYMMETRIC 
AND ASYMMETRIC DISTRIBUTIONS 


PLANNED 
LIGHTING 


WITH HOLOPHANE SPECIFICS 


For Streets, Highways & PARKs 
WRITE FOR DATA-PLANNED STREET LIGHTING 


: HOLOPHANE CO., Inc. 


342 MADISON AVE.., NEW YORK CITY 





SAN FRANCISCO CHICAGO MILWAUKEE TORONTO 
PHILADELPHIA BALTIMORE ST. LOUIS SYRACUSE 
HARTFORD CHATTANOOGA LOS ANGELES BOSTON . 
CLEVELAND CINCINNATI 
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‘deLavaud pipe shows 


an average internal resistance 


of 3090 Ibs. per square inch 








LBS. PIPE THICKNESS 
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* The above graph is based on tests performed by a well-known Testing 
Laboratory. These tests show that deLavaud Pipe is over 25% stronger than 
good pit cast pipe. The dotted line represents the average bursting pressure 
of 6” deLavaud pipe of representative thicknesses. 


HE superior strength of deLavaud pipe freedom from gas bubbles and impurities. In 





becomes more surprising when one con- 
siders the increased carrying capacity which 
this pipe offers. On the graph shown above, 
you will note that the average thickness of the 
deLavaud pipe tested is thirty-five one-hun- 
dredths of an inch. Yet, this pipe exceeds by 


addition, the quick cooling of the surface 
metal in the deLavaud water-cooled mould 
helps bring about the finely divided condition 
of the graphite in the iron. 

So remarkable have been the results of 
strength tests conducted on deLavaud Pipe 





25% the strength of any pit cast pipe 
designed forequal working pressures. 

deLavaud pipe is made by pouring 
molten metal intoa cylindrical mould 
which is revolving at a high rate of 
speed. Centrifugal force holds the 


that it is difficult to describe them 
without using extravagant-sounding 
comparisons. Suffice it to say that the 
great strength of deLavaud has never 
been equalled by any pit cast pipe. 


Let us send you further facts and 


metal against the mould and drives 
out impurities with a force 40 times 
greater than gravity. 


Therefore, deLavaud cast iron has 


Cast iron pipe made 
by this Company 
bears the * 2-check . 
trademark of The 
Cast Iron Pipe Re- 


search Association, 


figures about deLavaud Pipe. Our 
free, illustrated handbook gives de- 
tailed information regarding types 
of joints and dimension tables. Write 


a dense close-grained structure and 








for your copy today. 


United States Pipe 
and Foundry Co., Burlington, New Jersey 


Sales Offices: Philadelphia Cleveland Chicago Birmingham Minneapolis San Francisco 
New York Pittsburgh Buffalo Dallas Kansas City Seattle Los Angeles 
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Plan for Federated Pittsburgh 





Receives Setback 
CCORDING to the unofficial returns 
for the consolidation ol 


Allegheny Pa., 


i the 


Pittsburgh 


plan 


and County, 


into a metropolitan § federation, as 
described by Rowland A. Egger in Tut 
American City for June, at page 120 


failed of adoption at the election held on 





Items and Abstracts 


for 
MAYORS AND 
CITY MANAGERS 











June 25. Pittsburgh voted overwhelm- 
ing! in favor of the proposed charter. 
but the necessary two-thirds vote in a 
majority of the 122 municipalities in the 
county was not secured. 


Important Problems Face 
New York State Cities 


N INE 
4 of importance require immediate 


consideration, Frederick C. McLaughlin 
Mavor of White Plains and President of 
the New State Conference of Mayors 
idvised officials at the 
opening ol the convention the 
June 


state-wide municipal problems 


city and village 


innual ol 
in Binghamton, 18 


the se 


C‘onterence 


While several of pressing Issues 


ire peculiar to New York State cities 
1 lew are representative of those con- 
fronting municipalities in many other 
states tegarding those problems which 
fall in this more general classification 
Mayor McLaughlin made the following 
suggestions 

Since only a few cities in New York 
State have an efficient plan for the sal 


of property for delinquent taxes, he urged 


that the Conference request the Legisla- 
ture to enact an optional law providing 
an efficient tax collection plan Under 
this plan, he would permit any city to 
sell property upon which the taxes have 
become delinquent. 

Many complaints have been recorded 
ibout over-insurance against fire loss, and 
the evils resulting therefrom have been 


called to the Conference’s attention. The 
President therefore that he 
Conference study this proble m thoroughly 
seek the of the State 
Insurance Department and the National 
Board of Fire Underwriters 

lf firemen be 
ill municipalities should provide training 
for the men, Mayor McLaughlin 
contended He advised the Conference 
to urge all municipalities to build training 


suggeste d 


and assistance 


ire to trained properly 


towers 


towers during the next year so that during 
the summer of 1930, and subsequent sum- 


mers, each city may operate a training 
school of its own, giving both the paid 
and the volunteer firemen the benefit ot 


more adequate and continuous instruction 
than the schools can. 

Many benefits are to be derived 
a study by experts of the infant mortality 
rate and infant welfare work of each 
in the state, in Mr. McLaughlin’s opinion 
To accord this proposal proper considera- 
he the appointment 
joint committee representing the 
State Department of Health and the Con- 
work out and put effect 
any plan of action which its study of that 
problem may reveal to be necessary 

The Conference re-elected President 
McLaughlin, Vice-President Joseph C 
Wilson, Mayor of Rochester, Treasurer 


zone 
lrom 


CILY 


tion, recommended 


ol 4 
into 


ference to 





More Than 1,000 Cities 
Have Municipal Airports 





John Bovd Thacher, 2d, Mayor of Al- 
ban ind Executive Secretary Wilham 
P. % es. In conjunction with the Con- 
erence of Mavors there were held the 

ial meetings of the fire chiefs; city 
nd village clerks; and city and village 
engineers associations 


(| HI Dey irtment of Commerce reports 
that more than 1,000 cities in the 
United States now have municipal air- 
ports, or plan to construct them in the 
immediate future 

A few days ago the Department an- 
nounced the names of 41 additional 
cities in which airports are planned, in- 


eluding Skagway, 


Skagway airport 
Alaska’s 


fields 


is con 


Alaska. When the 


tr 
= i 


Giving Firemen Certain Police 





ed it Will 


1] 


Duties Works Well in Cincinnati 
i Sane recent Innovation of making all 

members of the Cincinnati Fire Ds 
partment police officers also, to th 
Police Department in enforcing i ffic 
regulations and other police ordinanc is 
mentioned in THe AMERICAN CITY I 
April at page 5, is giving much satisfa 
tion. City Manager Sherrill in letter 
dated June 5, 1929, has the following to 
ow nhenst it 

I find that the new plan giving ee 
duties to firemen 1s working out ry W 
indeed there has been an unusually s : 
factory response to their new duties o! 
the pare. ol the firemen So far as I know 
there has never been a complaint 
them as to these added duties kivery 
aa there are a number of important cases 
reported in which firemen have success 
fully carried out police functions for the 
general welfare of the city, and in it rf 
the Police Department. These cases ha 
covered the widest range, from minor tr 
fic violations to more serious sdemean- 
ors and felonies 

Under the 1uthority given, ti liremer! 
can intervene in handling police matter 
vhen necessary even on their days o 
this they have done on I Casio 
showing their interest in the new 1 mn 
sibilities imposed upon them 


Phe 


members 


iddition 


ol 


to 


creates 4a 
supplementary t 


as man} 


members 


of these res} 


the 


) the 


is 


law-enforcement 


Fire Dey 


police 
} l 


ire included in 


onsibilities 
irtment 
organization 


compose ad ol 


the 





The Glory That May Also Be 
Our City’s 


4 
ness 


MERICA is standing at the dawn 
of an era ] fy 


to s nothing « he great 
| I ng he I co i- 
control 1 ortan 
sections throughout the city dur 
late night hours as 1 tl h ohies n 
cutting off the escape of criminals. For 
tunately, up to the present t there | 
been no such cases T ( iin Cine ttl 
since the order went into efiect rh b 
sence ol major crimes iv or ma n 
connected with the order for placing thes« 
new responsibiliti on the iremen, but I 
feel sure that these u have been 
of a certain effect In discouraging cri 
nals from their operations 
The plan nas not been i , 
sufficient length of time to give conel 
sive evidence, but from tl results 
have so tar had there is no questior nat 
it 1s going to be succes ind ve 
great aid in the enforcemen | iW 
with an advantage in the 
loyalty to the city on the ) ! 
bers of the Fire Ds I 


of luxury, « roducti 
ss, of the abilitv to rear ental 
edifices and cities such as the world | 
never seen before In truth, i only 
the creation oft ch « < hy , 
hat we may absorb the ener nd ve 
i large portion 
This is the prophecy of the ¢ Plat 


Commission of 


ing 


voiced in a recent issue ot} T he- 





onthly bulletin, which devoted consid 
erable space to previsior t} ry that 
iv he Portland’s In this age ignil 
ence that has iimost rl | Only a 
opriate ind timely ction b ken 
Let us make our city the 1 beaut 
il one in America,” is urged Let us 
spend money liberally to Port 
land’s appeal to the growing etite for 
beautiful and luxurious surroundings. It 
will all come back in increased population 
the kind that makes a prosperous city 
lor 10 18 peoy le of me ins that make a eit 


i place of 


prosperous business, that give 
employment to the wage-earner Let us 
make space nd color and grandeur the 
vatchwords of our civic policy. take ad 
intage of the opportunity whicl ature 
is bestowed upon us, and bend every 
ffort towards making Portland, Ore fu 
ity such as Rome or Athens might have 
been had Romans and Athe1 ns ! 1 the 


iid of modern ma 
Who Is the Youngest Mayor 
or Village President? 

LAKI 


yess Mich.., is 
the bonor of having tl ng 
chief executive in the sta of Michig 
nd perhaps in the United St 3 
Lake has the illage fort I g rime 
d its Presider Arch M 
ho, according to the Mich VJ 
Reweu ittaimed the ge ol 2] > 
tember If an municipalit 
United States has a ounger 
village president, THe Ameri ( 


would be 
birth 


glad to le irn ol the date 











“A much 





THE AMERICAN (¢ 


less pumping 


IT 


capacity is needed”’ 





Two 300,000-gallon Horton steel tanks. 
The one at the left is located in a residential 
section of Birmingham, Michigan. Elevated 
tanks should always be located as nearly 
as possible to the center of demand. The 
one at the right is in Clearwater, Florida, 
waterworks system. 


“‘A much less pumping capacity is needed where 
any considerable amount of elevated storage is 
provided. The question of the value of elevated stor- 
age has been brought to the forefront in the last few 
years by the erection of elevated steel tanks of large 
capacity.”” From a recent issue of the Journal 
of the American Water Works Association. 

% & K KS & 

Your water consumption is much greater at certain 
hours than at others. Suppose the maximum is twice 
the average. If you pump 
direct, you must have 
twice the equipment in 
service during the short 
period of maximum de- 
mand that would be need- 
ed on the average for 24 
hours. Obviously, there- 





Send for 


this book! 





- HORTON 





fore, elevated storage that permits the operation of 
pumps at a uniform rate throughout the day cuts 
the required capacity of this equipment in half. 


In addition to savings in the investment in standby 
equipment, some cities effect additional savings by 
stopping the pumps during the period of maximum 
electric power demand, allowing the elevated storage 
to provide the supply. This practice reduces the 
cost of all power consumed. 


If you are considering any changes or additions in 


your storage or pumping equipment, let us give you 
complete data on Horton elevated tanks. 


CHICAGO BRIDGE & IRON WORKS 


Chicago . ; : 2127 Old Colony Bidg. 
New York 3108 Hudson Terminal 
Cleveland ; 2236 Union Trust Bldg. 
Detroit 1501 Lafayette Bldg. 
Philadelphia 1616 Jefferson Bldg. 
Dallas ...3306 Magnolia Bldg. 
Atlanta .1014 Healey Bldg. 


San Francisco 
Havana, Cuba 


1033 Rialto Bldg. 
Apartado 2507 
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A Platform of Progress for M OR tin and Counties: 


1. City and regional planning and zoning for 5. Fire and police departments properly 











spacious development trained and equipped 

2. Streets and roads that are well built, well 6. Thorough and uniform traffic control; 
lighted, well cleaned fewer grade crossings 

3. An abundant supply of pure, soft, palat- 7. Plenty of parks, parkways, playgrounds, 
able water and swimming pools 

4, Sanitary and economical disposal of sew- 8. Administrative efficiency and citizenship 
age and garbage aid in aes. these things to pass 








A Million Dollars’ Worth of Ideas on City and 
Regional Planning 


Recommendations of Nation-wide or World-wide Interest, Comprising Eacerpts from the 
Section on “Problems and Proposals in Perspective,’ of the Forthcoming 
Atlas and Description of the Graphic Regional Plan 
of New York and Its Environs 


signed to ameliorate existing cepted inter alia as forming a sound of the population be raised above present 
conditions may arrest the basis for guidance in developing the [levels to the full extent that harmonizes 


H ALF-HEARTED schemes de- The following premises have been ac- ita standards of health, comfort and safety 











growth of evils, but cannot cure them. Plan: with true economy, in proportion as th 
At the same time, no plan can be com- 1. Growth of Population—It is essen- °°! ulation increases 
plete which does not contain practical tial for public well-being that the per cap- 2. Street Circulation—It itia 
proposals for dealing with the for convenience and efficiency in 
problems of areas that are al- RE rE of —- h zn ree 
—_ , we , ment be last, have the east pos 
tye Pog al Fe -sde The Most Notable Union of Finan- ible: degree of interruption, aad 
cant land could be achieved in a cial Support and Technical Skill have ample space for paring 
city, as the result of a plan, it ever devoted to a similar purpose has gone _ 3. Uses of Land—It is essential 
would provide only a partial im- into the preparation of the Regional Plan for the places of work and the 
provement of its living and of New York and Its Environs, the first — —- nce to be conve- 
working conditions so long as the comprehensive announcement of the find- = no 4 * ra > = — greene : ‘ 
principal business centers and ings of which was made at public meetings ak aa ae anne: d pole henge. 
central residence sections were and in the newspapers during the last week to. secure concentration of imdus- 
alowed to expand their building of May. try and business on the one hand, 
bulks without a guiding plan. As mentioned in THe AMERICAN City ind pleasant and restful surround- 
Nevertheless it remains true last month, more than a million dollars of ings for dwellings on the other 
that the full benefits of planning funds of the Russell Sage Foundation, and hand 
ean be obtained only in those seven years of organization, fact-finding 4. Bulk of Buildings—It is es- 
areas where it is possible to pre- and compilation, have resulted in the ten sential for the prosperity of the 
vent the beginning of bad con- volumes of the Report and the maps whose community that concentration of 
ditions. This is true not only be- publication is now nearing completion. buildings and economic activities 
cause ‘it is easier to prevent than The accompanying article comprises should not be greater than clearly 
to cure, but also because it is merely a few of the recommendations in desirable for efficiency of industry, 
easier to impose restraints in ad- a forthcoming volume which are appli- commerce and business, which ef- 
vance against something being cable to metropolitan regions generally. ficiency can only be secured in 
done that will be injurious to While the books and maps have, of course, are 48 Open space is main- 
the community than it is to get special interest for municipal officials and tained for health, within and sur- 
rid of the injury after it is done. civic bodies in the New York region, they oe ae —e lor oie F 
Misplanning of vacant land is a will prove to be a mine of valuable in- ee © ae so eae trom bulls 
primary cause of the evils of formation and ideas for all persons every- Bi, 
congestion and _ indiscrimnate where who are seriously concerned with Those who accept these as 
building which make later plan- the science and art of regional planning. reasonable premises will not be 
ning and zoning so ineffective. misled into assuming, as it is too 
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In considering what proposals to In 


clude in the Plan for securing the object 
( 1 better-balanced system Ol growth, 
the staff has had to have regard to exist 
ng methods ol growth habits ina 

ints These they could not ignore 
Nor could they assume that there would 
be any revolutionary change on the part 


more 1 
And vet 


principle ol 


the public In lavor ol a 


stem of city development 
" ] ] 
thev have LOOK 


the problems ot the citv on the 


ng at | 
sis of what should be, qualified by 
hat is and ean be, rathet than in th 
projecting present conditions and 
methods l ) trv fut ire merety HecAause 
they have the wide assent of publi 


opinion 


Improvement of Rail Transportation 


Expectations in more or less authori 


tative quarters regarding the future de 


le. 


velopment ol urplanes seem to have « 


tracted pubhe attention in recent years 


from the prospect of future changes in 
connection with rail and water trans 
portation. Increased efficiency of loco 


motion of every kind may be expected 
in the next forty years. Ships as well 


is dinigibles will transport 
the Atlantie more rap 
improvement in terminals and electri- 


feation of trains will tend 


npeople across 
i I 


idly than before 


towards in 


creased ethereneyv in railroad transporta 
tion. The comfort of the railroad will 
grow relatively in proportion as the dis- 


th 
ie 


concely ible 


is increased. It 
that the growth ol 
road will result in making 


restful 


comfort of highway 
is hardly 
transport by 
than an im- 
proved electrical service by rail will be 


it more traveling 
Force of competition will make the rail- 
re ad companies realize the asset which 
they for traveling over 
thing but the shortest distances. 


possess any- 


There 1s Aa prospect ot immense devel- 


THI 
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Comprehensiveness in 
Area and Functions 
in examination of the field of 
inquiry covered the 
gional survey clearly shows 
that the regional plan, to ful- 
fill its object, must be compre- 
hensive in regard to the func- 
tions and circulation of the 
area dealt with, as well as in 
regard to its geographical ex- 
tent. The failure of plans to 
achieve adequate results in the 
past has been due largely to 
lack of comprehensive treat- 
ment of the combined prob- 
lems of circulation, utilization 
of land and building develop- 
ment, for an area large enough 
to enable problems of urban 
growth to be understood in 
proper perspective and in their 

significance and relations. 


by re- 











Air Transportation 
The 
developm«e nt that 
the 


from what 


ulrplane is in such an early stage 
propos ils as to what 
differ 
is needed in the pres- 
The scope of the air 
the 


tion with its opportunities for rapid and 


ix needed in future must 
reatly 
nt pionee! 


stage 


‘ravel is such as to stir imagina- 
unrestricted movement 

As cities like New York, London 
Paris have grown up without any provi- 


sion for air transportation, it follows that 


ilmost 


ind 


nything they can do to provide landing 
facilities must be hampered as the result 
| the high cost of providing these facil- 

centers More- 
the extent 
nd actual requirements of the airplanes 
n the 


enditure of 


ies near to existing 


ver, the uncertainty as to 
the ex- 
that 
to carry out a bold 
scheme in keeping with the possibilities 


juture doe S not encourage 
large sums of money 
culd be necessary 
of air travel 

The most 
kely to serve the needs of the airplane 
ire the motor-bus and the motor-car. 
‘There is no reason why the landing field 


iorm ol communication 


ot be at some dist 


the 


ines 


center, 





highw iV 


lorming 


proach to it is sufficiently free of « 
truction to permit speedy trave Ly 
estimating the cost of providing lat g 
fields, there should be included wit) 
the acvaal cost of the ACQUISITION and ae 
velopment ol the land the cost 


epeedway the airport w 


| connecting 


he city ‘ 
Whatever the advant ige of high 


ngs, they are likely to prove an obstr 


tion to aerial transportation an 
ent difficulties in 
near to the 


developing port 


central areas 


Highways 
In the description of the highway sys 


em shown on the Plan, it is pointed « 
that one of the benefits of the Region 
Pian is that it presents a completely c¢ 
ordinated and classified system of high 
To have 


ccmplete system in an urban region—a 


ways perspective of such 
system so classified that each part is not 
only related to the whole but is appro 
priately designed to function as a unit 
s essential as a basis for publi expen 
ditures on highway improvements 

It is obvious that several subordinate 
classifications should be made in ei 
subdivision plans for the 
vening the main 
Much of the cost which it is necessary 


ireas inter 


between highwavs 


to incur to develop a 





major hig! 
system can be met out of savings which 
could be 


minor highways fit in with act 


made as a result of making 


needs 


i 


instead of with scme hard-and-fast rule 


based on the assumption that ever, 
street must carry through traffi The 
great majority ol local streets are too 
wide for the limited purposes for which 
they are used, or likely to be used. Pave 


! 


ments in the majority of local streets in 
residential neighborhoods should be nar 
row and lightly 
planned as to discourage through traffic 
In business areas the 

leys and front parking space on 
property would be a more eqult ible way 


constructed, ind so 
provision ol il 


private 


tc provide facilities for standing cars 
ind trucks used for trading 
than by adding to the width of highway 
and street 


purposes 
pavements. 


Uses of Land Fronting on Main 
Highways 
One of the questions of relationship 
between ways of and 
land uses that has raised a serious prob- 
lem for communities and owners of land 
is that of how to utilize to the best ad- 


communication 


vantage the land fronting on new arterial 
highways. In the description of the 
Regional Plan reference is made to the 
fact that wide parkways have the effect 


ol promoting residential development 


along their frontages and the concentra- 
tion of business at Important intersec- 








oni. But whatever Is Gone 
quire sufficient land to build new park 
sv not solve the problem of ho 


ze the enormous frontage of im 
ved public highways that w be 


created In any event 


The tendency has often been to assume 
that these frontages will be neede I 
isiness uses ind to leave then inre 
ricted in platting or zoning. Thi 
sult has been that many fine tree-lined 
I as have become spotted with 1] or 
etations repair shops ind | I ras 


‘Thev will never become good business 
streets s there is not enough business 
to fill more than 20 per cent of thei 
frontages and they have become very 


nearly ruined for residence uses 


The major trathe streets represent 
wut 25 per cent of the total street 


mileage of a community Assuming the 


frontages on all traffic streets to be oc- 
cupied by business ind all the ot 


street trontages to be occupied by awe lI 
ng on 50-foot lots, and assuming 5 per- 
sons per dwelling there would be 2.5 feet 

business frontage per person, which is 


from two and one-half to five times the 


i 


imount of business that can be sup 


ported. Figured another way, the use o 

major street frontage for business 
would devote 25 per cent of the whole 
irea to business; this gives at least 
times as much business area as experi- 
ence has shown to be actually used 10! 
business 


Nor is it valid t 


these trontages along trathe arteries tha 


) assume that all of 


cannot be absorbed by business. will be 
needed for apartment sites In a sub 
urban community it Is unusual to hina 
more than 12 per cent of the popu 
in apartment houses. To house 12 
per cent of the community in apartment 


houses will surely not require more that 


tion 


{ per cent of the area. If we lot 5 


r cent of the community's area t 


] 
business and 5 per cent to apartment 
houses and segregate all UsIness 
major streets 4 


ipartments on the 


boulevards, only 


40 per cent of thes 
frontages will be so utilized 

In any suburban community, there 
fore, it is quite clear that we must as 
sume that at least 60 per cent 
frontage alcng main traffic streets 
boulevards and parkways must be de 


voted primarily to private dwellings 


i 
> One of the problems in neighborhood 
ind community planning is to find ways 
in which these traffic frontages not 
needed for business may be utilized 


residence purposes, either dwelling or 


apartment houses. The ideal solution is 
te provide either a parkway consisting o! 

road in a strip of park land, or alter 
natively, where a parkway is not feasi- 
ble, 


and broad planting strips 


a wide boulevard with service roads 
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The Causes of Congestion t be S 1 cists ses 








Congestion and Wasteful endl 

Scattering Can Both Be ether with the needs 

Prevented But it requent 

[ nder average conditions a vith wide reet 
community diffuses itself over proportion 1 niding 
as large an area with an ill- nh densities ties 
balanced combination of con- tive narr treets nd, more 
gested and sparsely built areas, that widening streets dos t in itseli, 
as with a well-balanced ar- ept lor very short periods, lessen con 
rangement of uses and densi- eestiol It is | rent f ta I 
ties. If the plan anticipates the width of street r double-dec! 
what is reasonable and proper g it for 
in development and suggests ssen congestion if the t Ist 
methods of preventing bad ‘oubled soon after the increased capa 
forms of growth, it enables the ty is provided. And so lot ; th 
community to save large sumis street system (apart from widths) 
of money and to avoid disorder 
and inconvenience, but actual erbullding and at issorted arrange 
distribution over large areas ment of industry isiness | residence 
will not be greatly different in dening of streets car more th 
the one case from the other. femporarily relieve cong ! Indes 
It will differ only in the qual- may increase it the let 
ity of its parts, according to the made the excuse 1 crease the eC] 
wisdom or lack of wisdom of ling rther exter 
the community in regulating erly arrangeme  funcet 
its growth. With careful plan- he finane seetior VI 
ning, congestion in one place not more congested tl} ; 
and wasteful scattering of the island that | 
buildings in another place can lings and wider st1 
both be prevented. oe mong the y 








Centralization and Decentralization 


4 ' 


pen as guins 1 crowded oc n. ma \s | ne j thy « , “iT 





— 









vey’, all community groupings are cen- 
ters and all urban growth a form of cen- 
tralization. Therefore the use of the 


term “decentralization” is a misnomer 
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this diffusion it is essential that efforts 
should be made to improve the condi- 
tions of housing accommodations in the 
reas already built upon, as well as to 


modeling residential areas in their 
crowded centers, and in controlling new 
developments in accordance with com- 
prehensive plans and adequate buildmg 


unless the intent behind its use 


is to en- prevent the recurrence of bad conditions codes in new areas. The building of new 


tirely break up compact communities in new areas. One of the two ways to satellite towns on the lines recommended 


however well planned and arranged 


In counteract the tendency to separate in Volume II is the most certain way to 


centralization we may have a desirable homes and places of work is to make secure the benefits of combined indus- 
as well as an undesirable degree of con- housing more wholesome in its condi- trial dispersal and healthy diffusion of 


centration. What is needed is to 
arrest it from reaching an unde 
sirable degree or quality in rela- 
tion to industry or residence or 
business. To do that, an indis- 
criminate process of so-called 
“decentralization” will be of 
little benefit. What appears to 
be wanted is: 

1. Diffused re-centralization 
of industry with the objects of 
lessening the density of con- 
gested centers and of creating 
new centers. 

2. Diffusion of residence into 
compact residential neighbor- 
hoods throughout the whole ur- 
ban region, integrated with the 
industrial sections so as to re- 
duce distances between homes 
and places of work. 

3. Sub-centralization of busi- 
ness so arranged as to provide 
the maximum of convenience to 
residents. 

We have to keep in mind the 
three processes, for the reason 
that widely distributed diffusion 
of industry is less desirable than 
the re-centralization of industry 
in well-planned industrial sec- 
tions; decentralization of resi- 
dence in the form now existing, 
with its increasing “friction of 
space,” is less desirable than well- 
arranged diffusion of residence in 
all areas; and diffusion of busi- 
ness in isolated units is less de- 
sirable than the creation of busi- 
ness sub-centers, as a means of 
lessening centralized congestion. 
They are referred to here in the 
above order because industry (in- 
cluding major business or com- 
mercial activities) should be re- 
garded as preceding residence, 
while residence has to be estab- 
lished before retail business, in 
the course of development. . . 


Diffusion of Residence 
The desirable diffusion of 
residence is that inter-penetra- 
tion of all parts of the 








Where Transit Facilities Fail 

Perhaps the most prominent instance of 
the futility in attacking the problem of 
congestion in one aspect alone is the con- 
sequences that have attended the develop- 
ment of greatly extended and more rapid 
transit facilities as a means of relieving 
congestion. These facilities have tempo- 
rarily relieved congestion, but in the long 
run create new forms of congestion that 
seem to make the remedy worse than the 
disease. Because of failure to deal with 
these factors already mentioned, and to 
consider them together, the situation is 
such as to give rise to responsible state- 
ments that all the money and effort being 
expended are bringing the city no nearer 
a solution. 

If we could conceive a condition in 
which a great and wealthy city had main- 
tained adequate and self-sustaining transit 
facilities to meet its needs and had planned 
these facilities in harmony with a com- 
bined zoning and street plan that per- 
mitted free movement of traffic—outside 
of abnormal peak hours—and which by 
these means sought to obtain for its citizens 
the advantages of concentration without 
the disadvantages of congestion—then we 
should have a city with ample reserves of 
funds to carry out whatever plan was 
needed to give healthy and convenient fa- 
cilities to its inhabitants. 

Owing to the immense cost of maintain- 
ing the equilibrium between transit facili- 
ties and population growth, it is wholly 
improbable that New York and other ad- 
jacent communities can continue to de- 
velop rapid transit lines without the aid of 
both benefit assessment on the areas served 
and an adequate fare to pay for the cost 
of the service. The contribution from as- 
sessment will be needed to lessen the bur- 
den to the traveler, and the charge of an 
economic fare will be necessary to keep the 
assessment within reasonable and enforce- 
able limits. 








Region tions in the central areas; the other be- village plans 


residence. 


Planning Lessens Necessity of 
Extension of City Boundaries 

As planning of towns lessens 
the necessity of incorporating 
new village areas, so, on the 
other hand, cooperative planning 
between adjacent cities and 
towns lessens the necessity for 
extension of the city boundaries 
by inclusion of adjacent areas of 
towns or villages. Unless the 
areas of towns that are adjacent 
to cities and villages are planned, 
urban growth outside the city 
or village boundaries may take 
place in forms that do not har- 
monize with, and may be injuri- 
ous to, the central community. 
Some of the worst developments 
in the Region have taken place 
where urban fringes of growth 
have extended into areas which 
are predominantly rural in char- 
acter and where the government 
is adapted to the rural condi- 
tions. 

Many schemes for extensions 
of cities have their chief justifi- 
cation in conditions that could 
not exist if there were coopera- 
tive city and town planning. 
Such schemes are usually resisted 
by the outside communities and, 
even when made possible by 
their consent, impose heavy bur- 
dens of cost on the city that 
make the consolidation of ques- 
tionable value. Thus, a well-co- 
ordinated planning program can 
remove the necessity of setting 
up new incorporated areas of 
small size within a town, and, ob- 
versely, the necessity of interfer- 
ing with satisfactory incorpor- 
ated units of area adjacent to 
city boundaries. . . . 


Cost of City Planning 
With regard to the cost of 
carrying out the proposals that 
can be incorporated in city and 
it is important to note 





that brings the population in con- 
venient contact with employment and 
education centers and_ recreational 
opportunities, subject always to the 
maintenance of a healthy density of 
building on each acre of land. To attain 


* Regional Survey, Volume II 


ing, as already indicated, to promote the 
movement of industries into well-planned 
suburban and rural areas. These two 
questions are fully dealt with in the 
Regional Survey.” Their solution de- 
pends on the action of the city and vil- 
lage governments in simultaneously re- 


that the parts of a plan that involve 
spending money on _ unremunerative 
enterprises are more limited than is 
usually supposed. Some parts, i. e., 
those relating to railroads, transit 
lines, and other public utilities, should 


? Regional Survey, Volumes VI and VII. 
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be made pay for themselves. Other 1. Proposals for constructing new nd character ol treatmen mprove 
parts, 1. é., those relating to zoning, con highways or streets, diverting or ie! ments. Economy will be the re 


trolling the platting of land, or similar ng existing highways or street 


measures that deal with restriction of incidental purchase of private pr , . “ae probe a tin 
abuses of property and with the protec ind reconstruction of ling : oye 

tion of health, safety and general we Purchase of land for parks, par ge SI 

fare of the community, if reasonable in ways, playgrounds, et sn met 
the eyes of the courts, may be carried 3. Erection of public buildings and 1 An tiese @ pbag cates y 
out without financial outlay other than lated improvements ire are me : -- “? ; © 
for the small extra cost of admuinistra- A city plan may or may not contai “ ria aa “2 & 

tion. It would be possible to limit proposals in respect of such matters COSING LS Uae ' 2 

plan to remunerative improvements, | se the plan treats thes ( Aa hoes Dae aeeaps 
plus provisions which regulate traffi features comprehensively and I sts ae fom nig arta: . ie vat 
platting and heights, densities and uses the needs of the community for thirty hc age Sage “teg “esata 
ol bu dings in accordance with the or fortv vears ah | ‘ . I I I I ¢ - 
police power, so that it would contair n the surface. t sucg 2 S Pres H eT 
nothing that involved public expense that involve great S , 
on construction. A plan so limited mal expenditures of the mmunit matter of giving 0 

would be of immense value in promoting tut this is not s I 

public well-being, and although costing however ¢ ; t A the ( 

little, would probably add indirectly 1 ts proposals. does not imnos« . rces 

public revenues. All authorities tl 9 on the con Ch sition 

are without means to mak expensive I re monev than it has | I f iruy l 

physical improvements should have such se to meet its norm ' 1 be spe on t é I { 

a plan prepared, and may by doing so ments. On the contrary, it 1 he nd much money that is being devoted 
save themselves from having later t the plan will indicate directions improvement of park areas 
undertake expensive projects of a rem n which expenditures th d seen construction ol el through then 
dial character. Financially unremunet necessarv in the absence « plar d be better spent in buying land 
ative projects, which are too often re- would really be wasteful; and alss Natural beauty may be d 1 by 
garded as the be-all and end-all of a the plan may give the commu gant schemes to substitute arti 
city plan, practically limited to: guidance as to the order of impor r natul ‘ 


Must Our Fine Highways Be Bordered by Bewildering Signs, 
Tawdry Buildings, Weeds, Waste Paper and Old Cans? 


Appeal Made Over the Radio June 3 


An 


HEN Daniel made his 
celebrated trip out to the wilds 
of Kentucky he must have gone 
through a magnificent forest as he fol- 
lowed the game and Indian trails. He 
traveled at a rate slow enough to enjoy 
the green fields and the clear 
the beautiful animals and the flashing 
birds, the bright flowers and the gay 
butterflies. We can understand why he 
brought back those glowing tales which 
stimulated the great migration over the 
mountains to settle the Ohio River 
country. 
Now a traveler speeds along on the 
railroad or on a fine highway 
is more impressed by the 


Boone 


streams, 


and often 


ugly back 


yards, the smoke-stained shops and fac- 
tories, the turbid rivers and the cheap 
frame we have built around our high- 
ways than by the beauty of the land- 
scape. The great forest is gone. In 
some places we are trying to get it 
back again 3ut nearly everywhere 
there could be beauty of plant and tree 


and attractive homes and fertile farms 
In many places there is great charm, 
but the buildings and other things near 
the highways block the vision. 


By RAY LYMAN WILBUR 


SECRETARY OF THE INTERIOR 

is like having a cinder in your eye 
Even the Royal Gorge is disappointing 
to the man busy with something in his 
eye. America is so beautiful, but man 
has done so many things to it that it 


often looks its best after a fresh fall 
of about six inches of snow. We have 
been in too big a hurry to cut things 
down and to cut them up, to build 
and without much thought and t 
make money with a rush. 

We now have settled up the whole 
country from shore to shore and can 


now quietly go about the task of making 
the 


most of what have left and of 
building for the future. We can afford 
to spend some time and effort in maki g 


things look better 
so much of the 
bewildering signs, tawdry buildings 
weeds, waste paper and old ¢ 
is a movement on for att 


Why not stop living 


time in the midst 


) her 
ils bere 


ractive 


stands, harmonious with thi 
surroundings. Trees are in ! 
ries ready to plant, flower eds are 
cheap, exercise with a he s just as 


healthful as golf, and 
can enjoy your garden with you if your 
hedge is not too high 


your neighbor 


For a Beautiful America 
Our country has become 
from the 
or lack of it \ 
takes us wherever the roads go 
ean all interested in a 
America we will 
people 


our common 
standpoint of 
little 


possession 
beauty gasoline 

If we 
beautiful 
different 
again those 
but effec 
ind think 


to expect 


get 
become a 
all enjoy 
that 
our ch iracter 

am afraid we will have 
in this direction from our children 
many of the old folks have 


and we can 
charms 
tively influence 
ing. | 


natural quietly 


most 


T 0 


become 


iccustomed to disorder and grime and 
cheap junk architecture The children 
today have to live in the world of 
rrow and they might as well work 
make it more livable 
I Ne ork Art Center ether 
the Better Homes of America and 
imber of other ind national 
ganizations, are interested in develop 
ng a watch 1 or a slogan which 
make think of what our 
( I sh have in the of 
10r OF ninking and acting 
( ve have r eve ed with bea 


it thoughts and our 


ppiness 
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Aerial Police Unit Starts Operation in New Jersey 
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AIR POLICE PLANE IN BERGEN COUNTY, NEW JERSEY 





AIR POLICE UNIT OF BERGEN COUNTY 





irdi. The latter is known as tl lying 
policeman because of his frequent mhignts 
over the highways in the vicinity of the 
leterboro Airport to direct automobile 
traffic on special occasions. A Fokker bi- 


plane was presented to the unit at the 
inaugural exercises by the Wright Aero- 
nautical Corporation, and three small 


commercial planes are at its disposal 
through the courtesy of the New Stand- 
ird Aircraft Co 

In accepting the Fokker plane, Chief 
Siccardi announced that it would be the 
duty of the unit to inspect all aircraft 
making their headquarters in Bergen 
( ounty, to insure their good condition and 
to make certain that the pilots comply 
with the standard regulations Planes 
which fiy low or violate any of the De- 
irtment of Commerce regulations will 
be foreed down by the aerial police nd 
In addition, the unit will be 
ready for emergency duty requiring an 


penalized 


exceptionally rapid trip to a scene of dis- 
order or crimé 

Following the inauguration ceremonies, 
the police pilots assumed their places in 
the planes ind took off for service 


Virginia Realizing Plan for System of Airports 


VY iRcINiA represents a conspicuous 


example Ol what cal ly alone by i 


to encourage aviation development ha 
through a system of state-wide airports, « 
cording to a statement made by the s 
Guggenheim Fund for the Promotion of 
Aeronautics H 
By this summer, 25 airports will have 


en established throughout Virginia by 


ighwavy 


ynal funds are available 
The State author ties ur’ reported to 
e received enthusiastic cooperation in 


ery locality and have been unable to 


tisfy all requests for assistance As a 
iture of the joint program the State 


Department's equipment has 
n utilized without iny cost to the 
rious municipalities, except the purely 


i the joint action of the state and munici- operating expense; and the services of 
ilities, the Guggenheim officials an- the Department’s engineers have also been 

nounce All the sites have been selected given without charge to any community 
n cooperation with the Department of All the fields have been conditioned with 

Commerce, and authorities in each in- state aid and under state control, the 
4 stance are attempting to obtain sufficient state requiring that the airport be either 


prope rtv to deve lop the fe lds in wccord- 
ance with the highest rating. Construc- mi 
tion in some cases, of course, will be be- ne 


low the highest specifications until addi- 





rchased or leased by the cities for a 
' . 


mber of years with the privilege of re- 
Ww il 


The Guggenheim Fund states that this 


work has been done as a result of the 
foresight of Governor Harry F. Byrd, who 
sponsored the appointment of the Vir- 
ginia Aircraft Committee in 1927 to out- 
line a plan for airport development. This 
committee, concurring in the opinion of 
the Guggenheim Fund that a nation-wide 
system of landing fields is essential to the 
proper growth of aviation, emphasized in 
its report that “in a few years the munici- 
pality that lacks a landing field for sir- 
planes will suffer in prosperity and esteem. 

“We are convinced that a carefully se- 
lected chain of airports, established in or 
near all cities and the more important 
towns of the state is essential to meet the 
needs for landing of the many planes now 
in constant use, and to care for the great 
increase in the near future.” 





A Sewage Disposal Plant for a 
New Jersey Borough 
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sent sewerage system, li 
lisposed of individually. in ces | S 
s ind while several report A GENERAL VIEW OF THE TENAFLY SEWAGE TREATMENT WORKS 
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embracing a collection system with an 
activated sludge plant draining into Ten- 
akill Brook 

Plans were drawn and construction 
started late in 1926. The plant was de- 
signed to treat 750.000 gallons of sewage 
per day, which on the basis of 100 ga 
lons per capita per day allows for a 50 
per cent increase in population. 

On account of the contour of the 
borough, it was necessary to pump all 
the sewage at the pl int so that the sew- 
ers could be I laced low enough to serve 
the property and so that the plant 
would not be affected by high water in 
Tenakill Brook 


Type of Treatment 


Treatment consists of a bar screen to 
remove the coarse foreign material such 
as rags, blocks of wood, etc., followed by 
1 revolving and self-cleaning Tark fine 
screen having 1/16-inch slots. This pre- 
liminary treatment is followed by cen- 
trifugal pumps which raise the necessary 
umount. of return sludge in addition to 
the sewage into the aeration tanks. 

These aeration tanks, constructed in 
two units, are each 10 feet deep, 12 fect 
wide, and 86 feet long. They retain the 
mixture of sewage and sludge for four 
hours while compressed air is admitted 
through porous silica plates along one 
side of the tank. The rising stream of 
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iir keeps the tank contents in motion. 
illowing the sludge solids to sweep the 
sewage clear of colloidal matter and 
keeping alive the culture of bacteria 
which changes the characteristics of the 
solids so that they readily settle in the 
clarifier tanks, 

The clarifier tanks also are built in 
two units each 20 feet square and 10% 
feet deep. Here practically all the solids 
settle out and are drawn to a central 
outlet by Dorr Thickeners and allowed 
to flow back to the incoming sewage or 
be further dewatered and disposed of, 

The clear water is drawn from the 
top of these tanks and periodically flows 
onto and through five sand beds, each 
72 feet by 185 feet, which remove the 
remaining solids, and the water coming 
from the underdrains is finally chlon- 
nated 

The fine screenings are ejected to three 
underdrained and covered compost cells, 
where they are allowed to drain and rot. 
The sludge from the clarifier tanks not 
required for recirculation is drawn onto 
sand beds having a glass housing, where 
it drains and partially dries, leaving a 
cake which is easily removed and which 
at present is being buried on the plant 
property. 

Two General Electric centrifugal com- 
pressors are provided to furnish the air 
required by the process. These, to- 








gether with the screens, pumps and 
chlorine feed machines, are housed in an 
attractive brick building having a toilet, 
small office and laboratory. 

The aeration tanks and clarifiers, 
which stand for the most part above 
ground, are built of concrete with a brick 
veneer corresponding to the main build- 
ing. 


Minimum Labor Required 


The plant is operated by three men 
working on eight-hour shifts, with the 
addition of a laborer who removes and 
buries the excess sludge. The operators 
keep a full set of records and make the 
simpler analysis of the sewage as it 
passes through the plant, to guide them 
in its operation, and report weekly to 
the Commissioner of Public Works. in 
addition to this, the borough has semi- 
monthly bacteriological examinations 
made of the effluent by a chemist, and 
the quality of the effluent is periodically 
determined by the water company. 

The purification accomplished since 
operation was started has at all times 
been exceptional. The effluent is clear 
and sparkling, with extremely low bac- 
terial count. In fact, the excess chlo- 
rine carried by the effluent has reduced 
bacteria in the creek water by 98.7 per 
cent, and the plant has improved rather 
than hurt the water-supply. 


Building a 150-Mile County Bond Road System 


By F. 8. PARRIGIN 


ENGINEER, FayetreE County Bonp Roap System, SOMERVILLE, TENN. 


in the midst of a road program 

which embraces the construction 
of about 150 miles of improved roads 
to be known as the County Road Bond 
System. The county voters passed fa- 
vorably on two bond issues in 1928, 
totaling $1,000,000. These bonds were 
sold promptly, bringing a premium of 
$30,000, which, added to the bond fund 
and placed on interest, will give the 
county a total road fund in excess of 
$1,060,000. 


P's tee 2 COUNTY, TENN., is 


Surveys were started in May, 1928, 
and the first contract was let in June, 
1928, for about 40 miles of grading and 
creosoted wooden bridges on some sec- 
tions of the work. The roads embraced 
in the county system are primarily mar- 
ket roads and are so planned as to fur- 
nish means of travel for the farmers 
living in the principal agricultural sec- 
tions of the county. These roads con- 
nect with the state inter-county system 
at various points and also intersect each 
other frequently. The entire system is 
planned so as to serve the greater por- 
tion of the county to best advantage. 


All-Year Roads Planned 

When the county road system is com- 
plete, Fayette County will have 150 
miles of gravel macadam roads service- 
able 365 days in the year. The state 
has completed 42 miles of high-class 
paving in the county and has plans call- 
ing for about 60 miles additional to its 
system. On completion of the county 
and state programs, Fayette County 
will have 252 miles of first-class all- 
weather roads. The county contains 
725 square miles and there is approxi- 
mately 2 miles of road to each mile of 
area. This means that there will remain 
more than 1,000 miles of earth roads 
after the completion of the state and 
county paving program. It is estimated, 
however, that 75 per cent of the traffic 
originating in the county will have easy 
access to the paved roads. 


Locating the Highways 


The location of the county system of 
roads is largely confined to a narrow 
section of the county, as the bond calls 
prescribe the territory through which 
the route must pass and confine it to 


sections that are improved with resi- 
dences. The surveys are therefore re- 
stricted in scope and consist in securing 
the best grades and curves possible for 
each community served. The maximum 
grades are generally 5 per cent, and the 
curvature is limited to 4 degrees. In 
certain instances, conditions will not per- 
mit of close adherence to these limits, 
and some leeway is allowed from this 
standard. 


Type of Construction 


Construction is to a fair standard and 
is adequate for all needs of this county 
system. The bridges are creosoted 
wooden timbers, and piling is used in all 
foundations. The bridges are designed 
to safely carry loads of 10 tons traveling 
at high speeds. The gravel macadam 
surface is wide enough on the main 
roads to carry two-way traffic. On some 
of the less important roads the surface 
is only 10 feet wide for one-way traffic, 
but ample earth shoulder is provided 
for passing. 

About half the construction and grad- 
ing was let by contract. The other half 








of the grade construction is being per- 
formed by county forces, the county 
having purchased eight heavy tractors 
and a like number of road machines 
All bridge work was let by contract 
The grading on these sections will prob- 
ably average 5,000 cubic yards per mile 
On sections constructed with tractors, 
the grading will average 3,000 cubic 
yards per mile. 

All gravel hauling was contracted for 
on a ton-mile basis. On the more im- 
portant roads 2,000 tons of gravel is 
used per mile, while on the less impor- 
tant roads 1,000 tons of gravel is used 
per mile. More than one mile of bridge 
work will be constructed on the entire 
county system of roads before they are 
<ompleted. The county is unfortunate 
in having a few large streams and many 
smaller ones to bridge. Because of this 
feature, funds are limited with which to 
surface the roads. 

There are no serious physical ob- 
stacles to be encountered on any of the 
work. The county is mostly rolling, with 
a limited hilly section through which 
only one road is projected. The soil is 
a sandy loam in the lower sections of 
the county, and in the higher sections 
loam mixed with clay and some sand. 
All the soil is underlaid with a stiff clay 
which, in the hilly section, approaches 
hardpan formation. 


Agricultural Conditions in the County 

Fayette County, Tenn., is an old set- 
tlement and was in a high state of culti- 
vation as early as 1850. As with other 
sections of the South, the Civil War re- 
<luced many of the older families to 
poverty, and the county has never com- 
pletely recovered. Cotton and corn are 
the principal crops, with a scattering of 
hay and oats. Wheat was produced 
successfully many years ago, but the soil 
has been permitted to deteriorate largely 
as a result of tenant farming, although 
the land could be easily rebuilt to 
former state of 
cared for. 


its 
fertility if properly 


Personnel 

The county highway system is being 
constructed by a commission composed 
of A. M. Langdon, Chairman, W. T. 
Loggins, Secretary, J. A. Johnson, J. C. 
Baxter and W. H. Wilkinson, with F. 
S. Parrigin as Chief Engineer. 

The contractors for grading are Y. Y. 
Phillips, W. D. Banker Construction 
Co., and F. G. Hall. The bridge con- 
tractor is J. F. Mullins, the contractor 
for gravel-haul Nelson Brothers; gravel 
for surfacing has been furnished by the 
Memphis Stone & Gravel Co., and the 
lumber and piling by the Ayer & Lord 
Tie Co. 

Actual construction was begun in July, 
1928. Since that date more than 50 
miles of road has been graded, more 
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than 3.000 lineal feet of bridges bu 
ind 8 miles of surfacing placed on the 
roadway. It is expected that the county 


will be abl 
I the 


; 1¢ ” 
I ivZY. 


to complete most, if not all, 


entire 150 miles before 


The Synthetic Art of Developing Environment 


LANNING is two things: (1) an accu- 

rate formulation of our own desires 
the specific knowledge of 
want; and (2) an velation of 
the limits, and the opportunities, imposed 
and bequeathed to us by nature. Plan- 
ning is a scientific charting and picturing 
of the thing (whether logging railroad or 
communal center) which and 
which the eternal forces will permit 


The 


what it is we 


accurate re 


man desires 


basic achievement of planning is to 


il 
make potentialities visible. But this is 
not enough. Visibility is only part of 
revelation. The mold must be rendered 


not only visible but audible. It must 
heard as well as seen. 


be 
The regional plan- 
ner, in revealing a given mold or environ- 
ment, must portray not alone for the sense 
of sight, but for that of hearing also. In- 
deed, he must portray in terms of all the 


enses. If he would portray for 4 pos- 
sible colonial village in New England, he 
st portray it in terms of the three di- 
ensions ind of the hve senses He 
must in his imagination see the Common 
ind hear the church bell, and ell the 
lilae blossoms nd conta I green 
n ittered houses; he must ilso ses ind 
r ind contact the n in tivity 
The individual art of pa iz consists in 
evelation in the realm of eyesight; the 
ndividual art of music consists in revela- 
ym in the realm of hearing; but the 
nthetic art of developing environment 


onsists in revelation in the realm of all 


senses 


Planning is revelation 


ill-round revelation 


From “The 
of Regional 
Harcourt, 


New Exploration i 
-lanning, by Bent 
Brace & Co., New York 











Open Spaces in the Regional Plan ‘ 


Possihki Me thods of Se curing and Pre scr 
Between Urban and Natural 


By CHARLES W. ELIOT 2p 








ving We dges of Open S pace to Preserve a Balance 
Conditions in the Growth of Our Cities 
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OPEN Space BELTS 
Ring DevELOPMENT oF European Cities 








marked by the city wall or fortific 

of the period within which the « 
grew to a high density of 

ind then overflowed into the surrow 
With each successive overfl 


new walls, new fortifications 


Ing area 


nd the process rept ited 


The result of these different tvpes 
growing pains in Europ 1 Ameri 
s reflected in two theories « reco) 


planning in the two continents. In Eu 


rope, particularly in England, there h 
been developed a theory of balance b 
tween urban ind ecountr' nditions 


which is best known in the Unite 


States as the wricultul elt Lhis 
belt of open space, complet 

ing the city, is intended to lin é 
pansion of the central city 

vide parks, farming land, and open s] 


convenientiv near the mass 


tion. To avoid overcrowding 

vithin its wall of green, the 

vides for the starting of m ¥ 
wns bevor1 l oT ] ‘ } 
rst cenreyT Ss] 1 ! = 

he ry ¢ cf el! S 

erv fullv deve 

| the GATael ( moven tu 
ind, France, and Germai 


In America, on the othe 


have no very definite theor 


vorking from the natural : crowth 
Ol our great cities, we re ai l \ 
evolving a trend of cit) y 
thought quite different from 

vogue in Europe The A in 
theory, if we ean dignif\ | 
name, involves system edges « 
open space penetrating into the heart of 
the metropolitan community th cir- 


cumferential highway or parkwav con 
nections between the fingers of urban 
development. Since our cities apparent- 
i\ naturally tend to grow in this man- 
ner, we have only to learn the why and 
wherefore that has caused this 
growth, and to take advantage of the 
existing situation to perpetuate the open 
wedges by provision of parks and pub 


he reservations in these areas 


Wedges Along the Waterways 
Most of the larger centers ol! 
tion in this country are located at the 
confluence of large rivers or in the 
drainage center of the region they oc- 


popula- 


cupy Wedges of open space along the se 
rivers or streams penetrate toward the 


* Compare “A Reply to the British Cl 
by Arthur C. Comey. 


illenge,’ 
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centers of New York, Philadelphia, Bos 
: ton. Washington, etc. The rivers them 
selves constitute open areas ol consider 
able extent, and along their banks swamp 
lands or the steep sides of ravines are 
ill suited to urban development 
The preservation of these areas as 
permanent open spaces may be unde: 
taken to serve a combination of many 
purposes. For instance, in Washington 
the cost of a storm sewer to carry Rock 
Creek through the congested part of 
town was estimated, on a basis of the 
cost ¢ 1 small section ictually con- 
structed, at over $5,000,000: | he 
purchase of the land along the stream 
leaving it to flow in its natural b 
within a park, has involved less thar 
§° OO0.000 In Westchester County 
north of New York, several valleys 
have heen developed is ] rKWAVS Car 
rving huge volumes of traffic throug! 
pleasant surroundings that n turi 
as a buffer between the highway and the 
residences on adjoining property 
The projects for future parks and : 
open spaces in the Washington regiot ii OpeEN SPACE WEDGES 
have been studied with a view to grou] 
ing private, institutional, and 1 FINGER DEVELOPMENT OF AMERICAN Cities 
open spaces in wedges—chiefly along the 
stream valleys. All of the five m Cw.£'> 
projects for the Lower Potomac, Upp 
Potomac, Rock Creek, Indian Creek, a1 — : 
Northwest Branch fall in this categor ' a 
nd conform to the “Wedge Theory egal ae ; ) 
bv the need for he are I e ¢ 
Which Areas to Acquire—and When of |and from taxation and the h structut er 
The considerations leading to th Ss maintenance 
choice of areas for public parks, ot] s purchase. It : 
than this general regional theory. h 1 mae ‘ Init " . ; ng 
been in regard to the natural aday c properties in this ideal mannet ngnt 
tabilitv of areas for park ind reserva since the public interest In such matte! oO! : , 
tion purposes. For instance, plans hay eems always to go ll vee , ; . an 
been prepared showing the rough areas irently m cel a very a : “me. 
iround Washington with over fifteen cK Of some ODV S neces Cio! e might I ; 
per cent slope, with the idea that these pu ¢ opinion crystallizes int ction 1 gure 
, ireas were less suited to urban develo} provide the means « ning mn or! , 
ment than others in the region The growing population or rising dand - rea 105 pare purpos a 
staff of the National Capital Park and Sometimes, as in Washington, it requires prevent th ng tr 
Planning Commission has gone to \ more than a great lack to bring actio1 nila 
rious authorities on different subjects U destruction Of SOI ! 
which are of interest or are of educa- Tegions most important seen , eC neea 10F Ue WHO a! 
' tional value, with the idea that the Trecreatior ssets by cutting u sufficient COSINE rrant 
parks should contain as many as possible ing of valleys and building = ; ” 
of the best examples of historic and Must precede. We must take advantag ( rizing N 
scenic interest in the region. For this Of interest when it 1s aroused, to at | tal Par nd Planning Comn 
' purpose we took blank topographica east catch uy t equire rig l 
' maps to such authorities as the experts ning existing 
: in the Biological Survey in the Depart Taking Easements in Land Desired is passed t] t ( ! 
° ment of Agriculture, and the Geological Ultimately for Parks ( gress al rove Pr 
Survey, Department of the Interior, and It has been suggested that rad nt.+ This I 
to a committee of the local Chapter of ¢hanges in our theories of zoning, 1 ree in relation to the Met: 
the American Institute of Architects. tion ete.. might be utilized to sim) Parks in Bostor nd 
r From the material supplied by these the problem before us. but none of 
: authorities, we have prepared a series methods have as yet been put into eff :, 7” . : 
of maps showing the locations of the jn this country Perhaps the most 
; several types of areas they indicated plausible of any of these schemes is al p 
: The problem now before the Com- adaptation of the so-called “Nici 
mission in Washington, and in every Plan” for reservation of the bed 


great metropolitan region, is how and mapped streets. This plan, evolved by p No. 646—70th ( 1 De 
m™ j# when to acquire these areas or wedges Philip Nichols, of Boston, contemplated ex 22, 192 
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expected will make possible the preser- 
vation of the essential values of parks 
by extension of restrictions in necessary 
cases over adjoining property with sub- 
stantial savings to,the taxpayers. 


Zoning Rural Land for Open Spaces 

A second and somewhat similar scheme 
founded on the zoning power has also 
been suggested, under which we might 
zone large areas of country land for 
open space purposes. The scheme con- 
templates action under the police power 
without payment of any compensation 
to the property owner in advance of 
the final purchase of the land by the 
public. In England they are attempting 
to use this method in regard to areas 
which are obviously unsuited to residen- 
tial use, such as swamps and very poorly 
drained land, but there is difficulty in 
its application as against restricted in- 


dustrial use. In this country, while the 
principle of zoning in the interest of 
safety, health and morals is well estab- 
lished, it will probably take some time 
before public opinion and our courts 
are ready to recognize a balanced urban 
development as essential to the health, 
safety, or happiness of the inhabitants 
of our cities. 


Preferred Rate of Taxation on Existing 
Private Parks 

A third method of preserving our 
privately owned open spaces in those 
cases where such preservation is to the 
advantage of the general public, was 
suggested a few years ago by Andrew 
W. Crawford, of Philadelphia. His idea, 
as I understood it, was that in such 
eases, as for instance with golf clubs, a 
preferred rate of taxation for a period 
of years might be allowed as an induce- 


ment for owners of such open spaces 
to continue the open space use in spite 
of increasing value of surrounding 
property. The general application of 
any such preferred rate of taxation must 
in justice, however, be accompanied by 
some provision to return to the public 
a share of the unearned increment in 
ease a golf or country club, having en- 
joyed this preferred rate of taxation for 
a period of years, should then decide 
to sell and cash in on the increased 
values. It has been suggested that in 
that case, some deferred cash payment 
of all or part of the difference between 
the preferred rate of taxation and the 
regular rate paid by adjoining property, 
should be paid into the city treasury. 
It is obviously difficult to adjust fairly 
such preferred rates of taxation, and the 
scheme is open to serious political abuses, 
but it appears to warrant very careful 
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study before it is discarded as imprac- 
tical. 
Paying for Parks 

Besides these possibilities, you can 
always fall back on the tried and true 
methods used in the past—of bond 
issues, gifts, and direct appropriations 
from current revenues. In Washington 
a bill (H. R. 15524) is now before 
Congress with a slightly new twist of 
application of these familiar methods 
suggested by Representative Cramton, 
of Michigan. This bill provides for the 
acquisition of the primary elements in 
a comprehensive park program for the 
Washington region, dividing the costs 
of the different projects among those 
interested or benefited in different ways 
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according to the type ol project. Te 
assist in the timely acquisition of the 
lands in question, the bill makes pos 
sible, as part of the central government's 
contribution to these projects, the ad- 
vance of funds from the Federal 
Treasury over definite periods of years 
without interest. Such assistance from 


the larger unit, be it federal, state, or 


municipal, in building regional, state, 
or metropolitan park systems might 


often make pe ssible the cooperation of 


smauer governme ntal units where now 


progress is prevented by the inability 


or unwillingness of the several organiza 


; 


ions to agree on division of costs 


These possible methods of securi 


1 
ope! spaces to preserve a balance 


93 


urban and natural conditions 
in the growth of our great cities are 
all subject to one fundamental difficulty 

neither these methods, nor others of 
greater merit, are Our 
are like the members of the 
“Coulder and Woulder club” that 
flourished for a while in Florida. The 
was composed of the gentlemen 

ifers at the corner drug store during 
the who confided to you that 
they “coulder” bought that lot for $100 
the year “woulder” made a 
had Planning in 
lvance for the growth of our cities will 


between 


used in time. 


cities 


boom, 


before and 


cool 10.000 they 


= é } 
rn Ke It possible to substitute ce ild 
lor expressions ¢ regret ior 

e t In time 


New Market District and Food Terminal Will Reduce Con. 
gestion and Facilitate Handling Perishable Foods 


Piper ry new Market District 
and Food Terminal, which is now 
nearing completion, represents an invest- 
ment of something over $7,000,000. It is 
the product of the close cooperation and 
study of the leading commission mer- 
chants in Cleveland and the Nickel Plate 
Railroad. An entire neighborhood has 
been transformed from a district of tene- 
ment houses into a site for a 
minal and business district 

Northern Ohio Food Terminal, Inc., or- 
ganized by a group of representative com- 
mission merchants in September, 1926, un- 
dertook the project of developing a new 
food center for Cleveland when it became 
apparent that the Cleveland Union Pas- 
senger Terminal would ultimately neces- 
sitate a movement of the trade to a new 
location. The food terminal company se- 
lected a site extending from East 37th 
Street to East 40th Street and from 
Orange Avenue to the right-of-way of 
the Nickel Plate Railroad, this site being 
accessible to every railroad entering Cleve- 
land as well as interurban electric pack- 
age freight. It is close to the geographical 
center of Cleveland and directly acces- 
sible to main east-and-west and north- 
and-south highways. The area included 
over 228 separate parcels of land compris- 
ing approximately 25 acres, all of which 
ground has been acquired. Over two hun- 
dred old residences had to be torn down 
and nine streets had to be vacated. 

The entire project includes an unload- 
ing yard with car standing capacity of 336 
cars; a fruit auction 460 feet long by 110 
feet wide, with a car standing capacity of 
27 cars; a cold storage warehouse con- 
structed by the City Ice & Fuel Co. and 
operated by the Federal Cold Storage Co., 
which is one of the largest cold storage 
warehouses in the United States; and a 
Market District with a total area of more 
than 410,000 square feet and 46 store units 
nearing completion with room for expan- 
sion to double the present number of 
store units. 


model ter- 


By CHARLES E. CONLEY 
Crry Pitan Enorneer, CLEVELAND, Om10 


When completed, the 
Market District will bs 


team yard and 


completely sur 
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ng tel ! commission tf siness transacted in ot distribution nas caused Innece ie- 
m to fa mmunication Cleveland lay and expense in handling and has re- 
ghout I the vard and sulted in making Cleveland a local mark 


grounds for tl mvenience of pa- Extending Cleveland’s Trade Territory The new terminal will give to 
Fac \ ! led for icing The Market District and Food Terminal land a stronger group of merchants and an 


ng nd tection ol rd will be in operation by April 1, 1929, opportunity to bring to Cleveland trom 

g weather nd is designed to tak re of all perish- territory naturally tributary to 
he Mark District proper face ipon ble food commodities coming into Cleve- buyers who now go elsewhere to purchast 
treet 110 feet wide, running from East nd. It is expected that these new fa- produce for consumption in_ northern 
37th Street to East 40th Street umedi- cilities will make a tremendous change in Ohio. Incidentally, it will remove from 
nort} he team track ar The the character of the Cleveland market. the public streets an industry whuicl n- 
building two-story and basement | to the resent time fruit and vege- not be carried on in the heart of a city 
uildings of concrete construction through- tables which enter Cl land are carried without being a nuisance to the surround 
t with covered dewalk 16 teet in by six or seven lines of railroad na are ing business district ind without side- 
th and raised to truck | Kach unit delivered to the consignee at as many dif- walk and traffic congestion. It will pro- 
isa widtl 20 feet and a depth of 100 ferent points. They must be carried by vide in one place modern and sanitary 

All tl have been sub- truck through tl yngested downtown housing for the city’s food supplies 


Uniform Traffic Code Urged for the Americas 


Piper traf regulations for the eration for Highway Education This discloses many instances of nar \ 





ons I Western I t 1s based on ! 1 ge! il} les he codes ire in general 1wres ent on 

Hi phere will be considered at the Se to which it is felt the prospective signa- the requirements for safe driving r the 

1 Pan-Amet n Congress of Highways tories can adhert It recognizes that each compulsory registrations of vehicles and 

to ve held t Rio de Janeiro during nation has exclusive control over the us¢ operators, on a minimum age for vehick 
\ugust of its own highways t igrees to their operators, on restrictions as to size ol 

1) sion of this subject has been re- international use under the limitations hicles, and equipment required, such as 





d by the governing board of the specified. Its requirements would call for brake systems, horns, mirrors and lights 
Pan-American Union. This action is taken registration of all vehicles entitled to in- One point of disagreement, however, 
ecognition by the governing board, of tern tional reciprocity, registration of ve- pertains to pede strians’ right-of-w i\ The 





! growing importance oO 1utomobile hicles at point of entry (but no bond), European or International code gives the 
el within, as well as between, the sev- subjection of all vehicles and drivers to’ vehicle the right-of-way, while the United 
ountries of North, Central and South the trafic regulations o the states in States code specifically provides that ex- 
America, particularly in view of the ex which thev are traveling nd the uni- cept at policed intersections, the vehicle 
ling interest in highway construction formity of danger and direction signs as_ shall yield the right-of-way to the pedes- 
he demand for the early realization between the adhering 1 ms. Where dif- trians. In the United States code, the rule 
Pan-American Highway connecting ferences exist in present practice, the of the road is to the right, while the In- 
st nat s Confederation accepted the customs of the ternational code permits a national choice ; 
The August 1 ting will discuss also a majority The danger and direction signs are not in 
nary draft « oposed Pan-Ameri- An analysis of the comparative study of entire harmony, but this is a phase of the 
ven s Ol tomotive  traffir the International and United States codes’ situation which it is thought will lend it- 
ted | he Pan-American Confed- reveals few points lisagreement, and self to adjustment 
s* ° ‘ , 
" Eighth Asphalt Paving Conference to Be Held at 
West Baden, Ind. 
’ 1 be Kightl nual Asphalt Paving vell as city street construction and trunk- macadam roads and their utilization as 
Contferen be held October 28- ne highway improvement. The domi- bases for low-cost asphalt surfaces will be 
November 1, 1929, at West Baden, Ind nant feature will be the discussion of the given serious consideration 
: nder the auspices of the Asphalt Asso- test and most economical methods for The Association of Asphalt Paving 
ciation, New York. Special attention is the construction with asphalt of low-cost Technologists will also hold its annual 
to be paid to the improvement of farm- surfaces of secondary and tributary high- meeting at this time, in connection with 
to-market roads, and airport paving, as ways. Salvaging of existing gravel and the Conference. 
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Lin ()} exists | 
: : } aay 
nts under 3 g ve 
s hotels, mam ring 
Fagot ge Ng a Sor 9 
re f | ere aM \ ne-third t aa i =a “T T 
t revenue ol the water department  seepepieneiamees oe Ne. ead | | 
During the war and shortly thereafter 
this source of income was equal to that | | 
| | 
derived Irom domestic consumptior | | | | } 
The re are, in ill. about LO.500 1 eteredc a _— Bi ian i eee ae eee 
ecounts in Lima, so that it is not dif : 
cult to understand how important th es 
135 industrial accounts are All meters 
over 2 inches in size are taken care o 
by the water-works plumber, whe ~ oe . " ' a 
thoroughly acquainted with them and Remarks = | 
who many times can repair them with- 
it taking them off the lin These - —— 
meters are checked very closely The \ - — — — — 
ire checked by re iding once each week 
ind are billed from the office monthly i sepia : 
Che domestic services of the city are 
divided into three zones; one zone is 
being billed and the meters read while ‘7 
the billings from the previous month's <a — —-— - 
readings are being collected By doin 
this, it is possible to keep the meter THE ORIGINAL LEDGER SHEET MADE WHEN A NEW SERVICE 
readers busy all the time, and it spreads : 1S CORRECTED 
a . : ; When stamped ‘‘See Over it indicates that another meter has been set 
he collections out over the entire year on the service, and the rubber stamp reproduced at the left below ! 
nstead of collecting from the entire city printed on the back of the card giving the new record 
ce a year. 
) owing this system close net f et 
Meter Setting has been possible gradualiy to ae Vay le stops the flow of back 
: with sets within the house and in in es for better meter-chang 
There are two kinds of meter set ' as 7 
a a ecessible places. The Department also tions and saves a great de of time in 
ings in Lima. Meters set in the base- Ft] 
. ” nsists on a curb set ll the property own- es 
ments are termed “cellar sets,” and the : 
er insists on putting his line near the re a ee 
ones at the curb are ealled “curb sets ins ng ( meter. a ce ‘ 
_ . : sewer trench or i the water I Irom , f — | _ , ‘ 
If there is no basement or if the base- ' CUUre 1S 1LOLOWEeU ac ap} n 
the curb into the house does not meet to 4] e 4 
ment is not a fit place for a meter, in Pia ; : - Oo the maim olhce of the water ae 
sf our specincations, or ll the distance trom ot on nt —_ om 7 ‘ | 
that it will not insure the meter from t} ; ! . { he | , penal sole —— 
le curb to the house is too great ior nm ¢ a f ‘ 5 actelialites | 
frost or other damage, or if there aré ' RIVE he privilege ol either r 5 (Une 
. continued satiety meter ~ 2 —— ‘ — rht It 
other lines tied in before the meter is My lying OUTTIEN 
One partie - tyr f eurb top and 1 ne ire vy ft the ay nt 
set in the basement, the Department In- ; wae : aE . mand io . _ ! 5 = y 
: sists on the curb set at an extra charg: yoke has been selected as standard ind t time that the Water Department 
to the consumer for fittings and meter rapiaty a6 any of um pon r damage 
housing vive troupt the \ re changed er ?t r } ¢ ' y t 
nis nev ype } " 
fecent the 15-inch tile 1 t re f he met t 
hich has been used in the past on the trouble truck u I 
Date sets up to l-inch has been abandoned t or by the shop met 
S nd the 20-inch top and tile is now I et 
et & No. standard, as it is believed that it gives rrives, he fi he ( 





Set No. - greater frost protection for curb meters. not proper r a cellar set 
Di No The Department is now making its own ructed to refuse to set the meter and 


tiles instead of buying them report the conditions to th ( 


Cause Reading No meter is set in a cellar unless there he has ind them. The office then ey 
Cellar or Curb is a stop and waste directly back of th ns to the apy th teal eaetiit ete 


meter, and on the l-inch and larger e changed or the meter is set at th 




















sizes, there must be valves on both sides In either se. the meter 
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00 





Form ce t1-20 em WATER DEPARTMENT 





FORM 59, THE CARD ON WHICH METER READINGS ARE 
RECORDED 


makes out his record on a_rubber- 
stamped form, marking it “new set” and 
hands it to the clerk the next morning. 
New ledger sheets and meter cards, 
Forms 29 and 59, are then made out 
and filed. 


Meter Changing 


There are two trucks that change 
meters. One is known as the “trouble 
truck,” which takes all the trouble or 
emergency calls out of the office, makes 
shut-offs and turn-ons, changes meters 
for tests, leaks and for various other 
reasons, and sets all basement meters. 

The other truck, which is known as 
the “not working meter” truck, changes 
meters which are out of order when 
enough have accumulated to make a 
two- or three-day job. This work is a 
good fill-in when outside work is slack. 

The meter readers check off the meters 
which are not working, showing the size 
of connection on a record book, and 








REMARKS ~ LOCATION OF LEAKS ~ Was NOTICE Lert? 
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the meters are 
changed from 
this record. The 
water at Lima 
is not hard on 
meters and it 
has never been 
found necessary 
to make a com- 
plete change or 
to change all 
the meters pe- 
riodically. Usu- 
ally, when a me- 
ter is changed 
for test after it 
has been in ser- 
vice for a num- 
ber of years, it 
is found to be 
reasonably accu- 
rate. 





RENT PAID 


Meter Records 

Our system of 
keeping meter 
records is very 
simple and com- 
plete and has 
never caused 
any trouble. 
When a meter is 
changed for any 
reason whatso- 
ever, the meter 
is tagged with a 
red tag, Form 
60. This tag 
carries a com- 
plete record of 
the change and 
goes along with 
the meter 
through all the 
tests and repairs 
and is then filed by the meter tester. 
Any miscellaneous information which 
might prove valuable as a matter of rec- 
ord is written on the reverse side of the 
ecard. 









The second form is made by a rub 
ber stamp and becomes a leaf in the 
metal-backed notebook carried by the 
meter changer. When he has completed 
changing the meter, he fills out this rec- 
ord of the change and at the end of the 
day or the first thing the following 
morning, he turns it in to the clerk 
whose duty it is to complete the rec 
ord by making the necessary changes 
on the meter-reading card and on the 
ledger sheet. These sheets are then filed 
according to date for future reference 

Meter cards, Form 59, are made to 
last two years and are kept for refer- 
ence for two years more. These cards 
carry the meter number, make, size, 
date set, and information as to whether 
the meter is owned by the city, in which 
ease the card is marked “R” or by the 
property owner, in which case the card 
is marked “Pd.” In addition to this, 
the location of the meter is shown for 
the convenience of the meter reader, 
and the name, address and service num- 
ber are put on at the top by the Ad- 
dressograph. This card also carries any 
notes regarding leaks, and, in the event 
the meter is changed, the date is marked 
in the line opposite the month, with the 
reading of the meter when brought into 
the shop. In the regular reading space, 
the reading is marked “000,” showing 
the new meter starting off without any 
reading on it. This completes the rec- 
ord on the meter card and gives the 
meter reader a clear understanding of 
just what to expect. 


The ledger sheet, Form 29, is kept at 
the main office at all times. The first 
meter installed in a residence is shown 
in the upper right-hand corner along 
with other necessary information. In 
the event the meter is changed, this 
meter number and make are blotted out 
with a rubber stamp with the words, 
“See Over” and the same rubber stamp 
as was used on the original record is 
imprinted on the back and filled out. 
This gives the office a complete record 
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THIS RED TAG, FORM 60, IS TILED TO A METER WHEN ANY CHANGE WHATSOEVER IS 
MADE IN THE METER REGARDING LOCATION, TEST AND REPAIRS 


a 
“aw 
“> 









of the meter change, including date, ad- 
record of meter record of 
meter disconnected, reason for chang- 
ing, reading on the old meter, whether 
it was a cellar or a curb set, and the per- 
son making the change. 


dress, set, 


Filing the Complete Record 

This gives a full record of the chang« 
first, the original record, which is filed 
by date; second, the meter card, which 
has all the old readings and other valu 
able information on it; third, the ledg- 
er sheet, which is complete in itself, 
and which is filed by street and number 
In case of necessity, it is possible even 
to go back to the tag which was placed 
on the meter by the person who changed 
it. This tag has been checked by the 
meter repair man and and can 
be used as proof of the condition of 
the meter when it was changed 

The meter record, Form 86, is used 
in the event there are any charges to 
be made or to show the results of the 
test. This is filled out by the meter 
tester in duplicate and the original copy 
sent to the office manager who makes 
the charges. This slip is attached to 
the ledger sheet and kept there for ref- 
erence until the bill is paid or until a 


tester 





Certified Correct 


Hrs. Labor @ .. .. Hr. 
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FORM 86, USED TO KEEP A RECORD OF TESTS AND COSTS OF METER MAINTENANCE 


satisfactory adjustment is made. The 


stub, which is a carbon copy ol the o 


Tha 
i | 


rig 
inal, is retained by the tester. In addi 
tion to this, the meter tester keeps a 
complete record of his operations for 
each meter in a day book He shows 
the tests, the labor, and the parts used 
He also shows any serious trouble that 


would affect the reading, such as 
hands, stripped clock gears, ete. TI 
record can be used in computing costs 
or upkeep, record of number of changes, 
and other data 


form for this purpose, as the ¢ 


The tester uses no set 
onditions 
vary too much, so a blank book is used 


as most suitable 


Another Suburb Considers Architectural Control 


‘WHE forward-looking citizens of Wau- 
watosa, one of the high-class residen- 
tial suburbs of Milwaukee, are proud of 
their community and are striving to con- 
tinue and enhance its attractive character. 
Up to 1921, only eight years ago, 
Wauwatosa was a little town of less than 
7,000 inhabitants living mostly in the 
lower lands forming the geographical 
center of the present city. It was the 
product of eighty years of slow growth as 
an outlying trading post of Milwaukee. 
Since 1921, the population has increased 
to about 23,000 and the general character 
of the development, as it has spread out 
over the higher land, has ranged from 
residential districts as high-type as any 
in the region, to more moderate districts 
of mixed single-family and duplex houses, 
but at no point resembling the close- 
built, crowded conditions of city devel- 
opment. 

It is generally realized that both the 
rapidity of growth and the high type of 
development have been due in large 
measure to the protection afforded favor- 
able residential development under the 
1921 zoning ordinances. It is also gener- 
ally realized by the residents that the 
character of a suburban section often 
changes with great rapidity, calling for 
new types of regulation; that new neigh- 
borhoods created as the town expands 
need new protection; and that the whole 
matter of Wauwatosa’s next 20 or 25 years 
of growth calls for extended control 
measures. Accordingly, Jacob L. Crane, 
Jr., Chicago city planning consultant and 
author of the original zoning ordinance, 


was recently retained to make a compre- 
hensive investigation into the adequacy 
of existing regulations, and to recommend 
appropriate revision and extension. 

One of the most significant sections of 
Mr. Crane’s report, which is published 
under the title of “Zoning to Protect 
Wauwatosa,” is its final paragraph in 
which is made clear a fact of great and 
growing importance not only to that city 
but to cities all over the country, namely: 
“The most important factor in the appear- 
ance of the town, and the one over which 
zoning, as such, has no control whatever, 
is the architecture of the buildings.” A 
preceding paragraph contains the follow- 
ing recommendations: 

“Wauwatosa has been, in general, very 
well developed, and the citizens of the 
town are now thoroughly aroused about 
maintaining and improving that standard 
Uncontrolled and unguided though its 
building has been, there have not been 
many architectural monstrosities in Wau- 
watosa. As time goes on, there may be 
many more. In recognition of the rela- 
tively mature viewpoint of the city on 
questions of its physical development, 
and to help guide it to improved stand- 
ards, we urgently recommend the setting- 
up of an informal or unofficial committee 
to pass upon the architectural design of 
buildings as applications are made for 
building permits. Such a committee could 
effectively persuade builders and owners 
against erecting out-and-out objectionable 
buildings. Beyond that, and of far greater 
importance, would be the fact that every 
one engaged in building would be notified 


that the city, through this committee, is 
vitally concerned with the appearance of 
each building, and this would have, and 


in fact has had in other suburban 
an important 


towns, 
influence on the whole 
architectural development of the town.” 

The importance of architectural control 
(long recognized in the country’s highest- 
class residential subdivisions, where it is 
exercised by land covenant) is being recog- 
nized also by many cities which are even 
now investigating legal methods for 
making such control effective Meantime 
Mr. Crane has pioneered during the past 
six or seven years in writing into the 
official city plans and official zoning or- 
dinances of towns and cities, recommen- 
dations for such enlightened civic leader- 
ship in the esthetics of city development 


as he here recommends for Wauwatosa. 
The effect of these recommendations and 
of the suggested leadership is today 


apparent in some of the most successfully 


developed suburban communities of the 
Chicago region, and of towns in Okla- 
homa, and other states of the Middle 
West 


Some of the students of this 
portant subject, observing the success of 
unofficial, architectural bodies working in 
a purely voluntary capacity as in the 
places above-mentioned, are 
believe that their work will 
of the most important means through 
which cities will eventually arrive at com- 
plete and official control over the char- 
acter of their architecture. The precedent 
which they offer is a valuable one to 
many cities besides Wauwatosa 


whole im- 


beginning to 


prove one 














GENERAL VIEW OF A SECTION OF THE COUNTRY CLUB DISTRICT IN KANSAS CITY, MO., SHOWING ONE OF THE TWO PARKING 


STATIONS IN THE COUNTRY CLUB PLAZA 








Developing Outlying Shopping Centers 


Delay in Providing Streets of Proper Width, Lots and Blocks of Proper Size, and Adequate 
Arterial Approach, Will Entail an Immense Cost in Future Read justments 


HE central retail business 
our cities represent the 


real estate vaiues ol the 


43 


ty Everv effort should be 


stabilize these values and 


further development ot these 


More smentifi methods ol 


iutomobile trathe, provision ot 


i 
utomobile parking areas, the 


ider streets, the by-passing 


| ~ unneces trade into outlying centers 
rv trath ind the Hest possible devel- d The idvent of icture shows into i 
, , ’ 
opment ol tratheways, streets ind boule- uitiving areas of the city 
irds to relate these downtown areas ‘ The building of larg ipartment 


to the whole city, 
eeive the mest careful con- 
sideration of everv one inter- 
ested in the eity’s future 
These central business areas 


should 


dominating business section of 


loreve! remain the 


every City 

There ire many Iactors, 
however which are contnmb- 
uting to the rapid growth in 
number 


ind size ol outiving 


I 


shopping centers in practic- 
l] es throughout 


ally all our eit 
the country This develop- 
ment not only represents a 
certain evolution in trade in 
response to certain changed 
conditions, but also denotes 
progress and growth in our 
cities. In recognizing the 
rapid growth in number and 


size of outlying shopping cen- 


commun 
mace 1 ng I. 
promote th 


1 g 
handling ,,. $ 


merenas ing shopping facilities into outlying areas 
ICTeCHSECU 


By J. ¢ 


PRESIDENT. Country CLUB 


NICHOLS 


District, Kansas Crry, Mo 


ireas ol ters, it is well to consider the many houses, 
highest lactors contributing to this growth 


\mong these influences are the follow- 


Downtown Lutomobik congestion 
ireas 


Increasing amount of suburban and 
irist trade entering cities by highways 


Development of iation, which will h 
iting oO! " 
iting ¢ ilso tend to direct i certain amount ol 


outward 

















AN EXAMPLE OF THE ORNAMENTAL TREATMENT OF AN 
INSERT CORNER OF A PARKING STATION IN THE COUNTRY 
CLUB PLAZA 


family hotels and kitchenettes in 
outlying sections, creating new outlying 
centers of population 

Automobile transportation, which 18 
gradually scattering the city’s population 


Deve lopm¢ nt of chain stores, spread- 


The building of an outlying trade 
clientele as a result of the rapid move- 
ment of population into suburban areas 

The fact that many large office or- 
ganizations, physicians, dentists, and mem- 


bers of other prolessions are moving their 


quarters to the outlying regions 
of the citv 

j. The introduction of bus 
line transportation within cities 
and from rural areas 


Plan Now and Save Money 
The rapid growth in num- 
ber and size of outlying shop- 
ping centers is self-evident 
and the problem that con- 
fronts the planners and stu- 
dents of city growth is the 
proper control of these out- 
lying centers. As a rule, they 
are insignificant in size in the 
beginning and are not com- 
manding the attention they 
deserve of municipal authori- 
ties and city planners. De- 
lay in providing streets of 
proper width, lots and blocks 
of proper size, and adequate 
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the present time the appear- 








he | ! 
nee ol the ordinary outly ng shi pI g 
nters is generally unsightly and men- 
es the beauty of the city. More at- 
tention should be given to the arel 
control and the gene 
h centers. The influences which we 
merated are increasing rapidly and 





many of the present outlying shoppin 
will ultimately become verv large 
es \s a rule, most of our cities have 

much land zoned for business pur- 


ses, permitting a very wide scattering 








g 
of business property throughout res 
aential areas, 


We should avoid a repetition in these SHOPS IN WESTWOOD HILLS 
This picture shows the harmonious Norman architectural design in this business group in an 


ters of the tow -ongestl un- ’ ,xK 
nates h down m cong on a outlying district of Kansas City Pavement here is 60 feet wide to permit diagonal parking 


ier which manv of our central business 


reas are laboring today. 














1 by buildings. Shorter blocks make | treets, even thougl 
er movement of trade from one rt I ition removed fi ’ 
Principles Adopted in Kansas City the center to the other. We endeavor tenet eornes Tice anal 
In the building of a number of out » overcome the pedestrian objection to 1 it very difficult to deve track 
> a se Oo strial 6. We bel ‘ 
; isles « ty height o ild We ar 
i T corne! ring » hh y I 
w i cl I onl vo stor n | gl 
gi ly a he ng center To reduce t ( 
pedestrianl nds upon tl ré we be 
help cor | and » devel n « g hor 
direct tl move- ly rather har ! d 
ment o ehicular sibly limit the | ling elg 
trafl vO tories ni I y 
5 In the begin ty il na he i ! i < 
ning we ende - taller buildings \W q 
ored o } S rability of large o ( | y 
tra fhic nd lying sl ng « z 
these cel | I ch str I 1 
perience, ho I oved 
seems oO ndica nh eas The i rt g I! 
th his q vaniz ) I 
tionabl 1 ft I I rking need Ol ‘ 
merchal We estir n Hai 
‘ - is pos hould Ked car absorbs , i 
ATTRACTIVE POOL IN CORNER OF PARKING STATION display windows should be used by pomsmnataly 26 snap 
the , trons during one d 


This ornamental feature is between the parking area wall and the lacing 
sidewalk which it faces f 


lving business centers in the Country 
¢ 


Club District in Kansas City, we have 
endeavored to follow certain principles 





which we offer as mere sliggestions 

1. Ail shopping stregfs should be at 
least 100 fe@t in width with a paving width 
of 60 feet ‘on the minor streets and 72 
feet on the major streets, so as to permit 
diagonal parking and the movement of 
in ample number of lanes of traffic 

2. Diagonal parking handles about 2Y% 
times as many cars as parallel parking 
ind affords a much more rapid movement 

ears in and out of parked position 
3. Interior loading and unloading 
ourts should be provided for the han- 
iling of all deliveries, and alleys of at 
least 26 feet in width. 








1. We dedicate approximately 50 per 


a 
cent of our land in outlying business cen- ge on ie 











ters r q stre € »¢ re , ) ae y — ee 
rs for street area, thereby increasing A CORNER FILLING STATION 
the amount of parking facilities and re- Under the plan here adopted, the filling quarters are in the center, with a drug store on one side 


ducing the percentage of land to be occu- and a gown shop on the other 
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< 
A VIEW OF 47TH STREET IN THE WELL-PROPORTIONED COUNTRY CLUB PLAZA j 
The paving here is 72 feet wide Other features are the safety isles, the absence of overhead wires, and uniform height of the buildings, which 
are limited to two stories and all required to be of Spanish design 
S Naturally related shops should be trons general trade should be concentrated 
ed together ll. Billboards, overhead signs, un- larger centers from one to two miles apart 
9. Parking stations should be included sightly advertising, and even the letter- 14. Appearance of the shop buildings, 
irt of the development of outlying ing on the display windows of the shops, on the side streets and the views of the 
ping centers. These stations can be should be carefully controlled Every roofs and the rear of buildings, is very j 
le a pleasing combination of the utili- effort should be made to make the build- important 
in and the beautiful by making them ings distinctive in appearance and _ har- 15. Small open squares or plazas or 
k like a park from the outside and yet monious in architectur space for fountains or other ornaments 
ng the interiors for the parking of cars 12. Sidewalk space should be free from add attractiveness and appeal and add to 
10. All tenants and their employees unnecessary obstructions the beauty of the city as a whole. 
should be required to park their cars at 13. Groups of neighborhood _ stores 16. Grass, trees, flowers, shrubbery, 
within these stations in order should be separated by at least half a can all be made an integral part of the 
e street space available for pa- mile, and groups of stores supplying a outlying shopping centers. ' 
; 
’ 
¥ 
’ 





OLNAMENTAL TOWER OF STRIKING EUILDING IN PLAZA STREET FACADE OF SUYDAM BUILDING IN THE PLAZA 
In thi. foreground are street trees and shrubs, and to the right a filling Note the absence of advertising signs and the planting of shrubbery 


station, located in an angular corner and trees in the sidewalk space 
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17 Careful consideration should be ing she pping cent rs It is poss ¢ 
given to the arterial relation of the out- make them distinctive in appearance 
lying shopping centers to the street sy8- and individualistic in design and layout 


tem of the city as a whole 
18. Zoning laws should be 
forced in control of outlying 


rigidly en- 

centers. 
American cities have a great oppor- 

tunity in directing the growth of outly- 


affording character and color to the gen- 


eral appearance of the city. Cleanliness 


and good order, a reasonable uniformity 


in design, height and elevation, will go 
far to make our American cities more 


( 


M 4) 


this order i cleal 

| ti ‘ ity ( 

value pon the split 

ve being ol any mh 

idress ered Na 
City Plant x B 
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Nashua, N. H., Has an Independence Day-Birthday Party 


VIVID sentiment of local patriotism 
and a spirit strongly reminiscent of 
the folkways of early New England char- 


acterized the celebration in Nashua, N 
H., which began on the Fourth of July 
last year but which had more than an 
Independence Day significance This 
celebration marked the _ seventy-fifth 


anniversary of the founding of the town. 
and the ceremonies appropriately begun 
on the Fourth lasted through three entire 
days. Event followed event on a care- 
fully planned program which included 
great civic pageant-parade; a spectacular 
fireworks program; a historic celebration 


a 


with a pageant depicting the founding of 
the town and its growth down to the 
present time; a fire department parade 
and fire drill; a big carnival and a bon- 
fire; and—in order that no element of 
the population be excluded from active 
interest—a doll carriage parade partici- 
pated in by children from two to ten and 
attended by a safety guard of Boy Scouts 

More than 5,000 persons are reported to 
have taken part in the pageant-parade, 
which took more than an hour to | 
the reviewing stand and which was wit- 
nessed by tens of thousands of spectators 
It included veterans of all the wars back 
to ‘61, the Nashua unit of the New 
Hampshire National Guard, represeata- 
tives of civic organizations, industries, in- 
stitutions, business and social life. There 
were floats, motor vehicles and marchers 
afoot all moving past in a kaleidoscope- 
like array of gay colors. Bits of Colonial 
history picturesquely interspersed — the 
representations of all the newer elements 
of the city’s life—the industries, 
schools, and home and social life. At the 
end came the Board of Public Works 
display of the equipment by means of 
which streets and roadsides are kept in 
order. The line of march through 
the principal streets of the town, which 
were decorated to a degree rarely, if ever 
equaled in the city’s history. 

One of the most picturesque and enter- 
taining features of the whole celebration 
was the historical fire department 
The town’s museum of antique 
ment figured conspicuously in the parad« 
which represented the local history ol 
fire-fighting from the earliest times. It 
included an old hand tub, a horse-drawn 
steamer, a variety of the appliances which 
supplanted these, and so on down to thi 
modern, motorized machinery now in ust 
The whole was headed by a platoon of 
policemen. After the parade, the firemen 
returned to their various headquarters to 
await the alarm for the spectacular three- 
alarm fire-drill to be staged in Railroad 
Square. The whole block was crowded 


iSS 


churches, 


was 


parad 


equip- 








SCENES AT THE CELEBRATION OF THE 
75TH ANNIVERSARY OF THE FOUNDING 
OF NASHUA, N. H. 

An old horse-drawn steamer, a part of the 
parade of fire department equipment of bygone 
days, is shown above. At the right the modern 
aerial ladder appears, participating in the 
three-alarm fire drill 


to capacity long before the alarm sounded 


The alarm sounded. The firefighting 
inits one after another responded. The 
military band struck up a stirring tun 


ind the crowds watched in more suspenst 
than they had 
fire while the 


displayed at a real 


ladd r 


ever 


aerial was erected 


while a fireman mounted it and entered 
the “burning” building to rescue the mar 
ind woman trapped by supposititio 

flames on the upper floor; and when the 
man came hurtling down and was caught 
in the life-net below, the multitud 
gasped as if he had been a real man in 
stead of a man made oi straw The 
woman, ilso of straw, was borne dow! 


the ladder, to cheers; and the feat was 
followed by still more daring roof-scaling 
nd other demonstrations of the aerial 
truck equipment in operation 

The historical exercises, held in Greel 
Park one of the towns princi] il outdoor 
gathering places, marking the last day 
of the ceremonies included an address 
by the Mavor, the reading of an appro- 
priate original poem by a Nashua citizen 
1ddresses by former citizens nd 
program of music fittingly adapted to the 
occasion. Following this came the his 
torical page int, written by 1 local mu 
ister and ably depicting the founding and 
development of the community and 
history down to the present time 

The whole occasion was one ol good 








1 








ind friendly cooperation on 
of the citizens in celebrating 
s beginnings and the begimnings 
on, and their progress down 
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1 may quote ireely trom its 
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Protecting Necessary Grade Crossings 
by Proper Signal Devices 


Y HILE the prohibition of add 747 crossings las i ig sig gn. J r sig 
j tiny I ’ | grade rossing } gates 7.302 | ‘ Wer 16.627 Oo ol tl highway 
! t ntinued eliminatior Sig? nd 204.74 v fixed signs ormity with the regular practi 
‘ ot, : _ : A nite aie highway authorities, and placed at a s 
g dang s crossings are ( This gave a to 234,418 ected 
ment : rt ‘ ‘ ‘ “iS ficient distance from the crossing to « 
me! A i a MUL 0, te . : ble a driver to know of his approach t 
ti t the rotect n of necessary ; faa ’ t re ’ os _< 
Ee 5 - 1 railway grade crossing. In this man 
y t ih T a t | oT ‘ rT - vs } would | pre] red t< sto} on the 44 
ae S ve he signal warnin g lights or the 
I H. } he wigwag which g 
( ( : ppl h ‘ ul 
Eng = Urges Automatic Signals Bites : 
id ( Under usual ce s, Mr. | 
Chis ites, these lights regulates 
24-hour ’ 
that the number of crossings » start flashing 20 seconds be 
reas : I ae = ; rain reaches y Th 
es = : ] nged thre ugh in el I 
\ " e yveen the advan comotive al 
ick circuits. For a t: 
\r ( H g S S he per | Hv i 
| r rs a at approxin 400 g 
] 1 
track Irom t g 
ry { g 
1 Mr. Ford presented during Home Signal in Center of Highway 
thy near _— eT - ; W he re practi tne { 
t} t} sn ild be placed I the center 
: nd improved highway I 











ya 


Newark Evening News 
ONE REASON WHY RAILROADS SHOULD BE GLAD TO GET RID OF GRADE CROSSINGS 
A Washington-New York express ran into a heavy trench-digging macbine stalled at the Iselin, N. J., crossing 
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both on the upproaches ind at the cross accidents at grade crossing ed ‘ 
ng, the railroad engineer declares struct U 5 , n w ng 
PET ' roaching tral! 
The railway sawbuck sign wit! , nines 9 
words ‘Railroad Crossing’ is now st . a , 
| ’ Railroads Best Judge of Proper Devices 
ill railways in the United States 
ad n either side « t r , ; tior eee , wi ne ve ( 
it grade cros igs I vil i ‘ 
can e adec ely ected 
y i I hnowe eT S i 
he need of drastic revisio1 ( higl ' I 
W law that 12 of the 48 tes ne rn hen e ] 
s other kinds of legalized sig S Lu esuig 
rossings Very few o i I evel 
g t with the signs req l cs 
te the regul . g ‘ < 
he luct o I < ( ‘ \ : 
e pr ce ol ck and hite s { ’ 
: H 
ing tor rote¢ e devices 1s 
rs nd is recommende 
G ( sing Committe the A 
ican Railway Engineering Asso 
Mr. Ford states in his ] r. He 
this organization also recomme 
number of tracks t ( 
. Y i rkea DY I ll > 
S lard s k crossing sig P rs c 
Favors Striping on Pavement Y S 
It is Mr. Ford’s opinion that th ? 
( i pavement marking 
hit stripes opposite ( 
rning sign, while 1 so g 
most desirable In add 
rrving the black tr 
the pavement to divide t! ¢. nigl 
to the railroad crossing Phis 
idds, has been one of th est | 
contributory safety measures g 
crossings, and its use 3s | 
el rsed by the Hoover Nat ( 
ference on Street and High VY 3S 
He ecntinues 
i I ¢ 
It is indeed unfortunat: 9 EW : | 
way and civic authorities do , 
not hind some means tor cooper uy 
the railroads in the remo ‘ g 
na other ae ces ot an ad 1 ’ 
acter for the entire distan ( 
1avance warning gns ol I 
the track. These billboards « g 
Be eoes f tl PS BA See RAILROAD CROSSING AT 91ST STREET 
stitute one of the principal e z CHICAGO, ILL., LOOKING WEST 
Advertising Runs Amuck in Northern Kentucky 
To the Editor of Tue American City down at crossing nted F , ( 
Mor MRISTS who use the highways shield-sh 1 sig ge | 
j : 


constantly are viewing with consider- 
able concern a system of advert 
practiced at Newport, rihnern I ~ \ 
frontier of Kentucky At New] We 

Through that Middl tol ( company has 
West, communities in increasing numbers to erect sim 


ising now state la 


section of the 





are adopting highway traffic signs, usually nd just in from the curbing o I 

of metal, which are shaped like a shield  s The supporting pe nd t y 

and are basically orange in color. Thess rs of a near-silver color 1 tl his 

signs are hung from a metal arm extending th painted yt ‘ Will I 1 

out from a metal pipe post, and often ! The adver y i 

swing in the breeze. The posts usually a1 3 spar Sal s} s the w ri 

finished in an aluminum shade, which ings or lar tr gns. M f ‘ 
; serves to emphasize further the orange of ists approaching thes dvertising signs 1 be i 
. the signs. nearly always slow down, under the i y 3 KOCH 

Traffic warnings such as “no left turns,” pression that they are approaching th ( 
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A MONTHLY 
OPEN LETTER 











Honorable Sirs: 
E are living in an age of bigger if not better 
things. We have big budgets, big tax bills, 

big incomes, bigger expenditures, big exports, big turn- 
overs and, above all, big buildings. There’s nothing 
against bigness in itself, though big organisms live 
under a tension that smaller ones escape. We are re- 
minded of the great dinosaurs that once roamed the 
earth and went down in competition with smaller but 
more gifted creatures. Big buildings are—or can be— 
beautiful. A lone spire or tower 
in a small city points skyward as 
a symbol of the new aspirations 
of the age. A cluster of them in 
a metropolis glisten like a citadel 
on a hilltop to which all the sur- 
rounding area is a vast suburb in 
the ancient sense. They are beau- 
tiful and they are representative 
of America’s most genuinely orig- 
inal contribution to the arts. 


There is nothing against sheer 
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ments are jumped up. Their land is high-priced. In 
American we tax potential use; in England, actual. 
Wherefore, any neighbor who doesn’t build a skyscraper 
is being taxed out of proportion to his actual receipts. 
When a group of such giants have arisen they stand in 
each other’s light. The lower floors of all of them get 
little or no sunlight. The higher floors cast shadows 
many hundreds of feet away. 

There is one further point that is perhaps the most 
damaging of all. Skyscrapers do not add one cubit to the 
population, wealth or volume of 
‘consumers of the city, as compared 
with buildings of lower height but 
with the same aggregate bulk more 
evenly distributed. The popula- 
tion, working or sleeping, may be 
regarded as a fixed quantity at any 
given time. The distribution of 
such population may be repre- 

sented graphically by the three 
groups of blocks shown herewith, 
which have the same cubical con- 





height, but these majestic crea- 
tions are under serious attack on 
numerous other grounds. The 
first is that they are congestion 
breeders. To this is answered that 
they permit vertical movement and 
therefore actually lessen the hori- 
zontal flow. This might be true if 
people lived on the 28th floor, 
worked on the 13th, shopped in 
the delicatessen on the 23rd, and 
went to theaters at night on the 
42nd. But they don’t. The 
amount of intramural circulation 
in the typical skscraper is almost 
negligible. What actually happens 
is that those who have occasion 
to go to other people's offices find 
those offices in other buildings and so the streets are 
abustle all day, and at five o'clock in the big cities they 
all pile out into the streets in a congestion that beggars 
description. Then somebody says we need traffic relief, 
and everybody agrees with him, and we start building 
subways and cross-overs and no end of expensive incon- 
veniences. But as soon as this starts, more skyscrapers 
are started, and presently we have a neck-to-neck race 
between the congestion breeders and the traffic relievers. 


OR is this all. One high building gleaming in the 
sun has abundant daylight for its every window. The 
property is increased in value and the neighbors’ assess- 








THE TOTAL CUBICAL CONTENTS OF EACH 
OF THESE THREE GROUPS OF BLOCKS IS 
EXACTLY THE SAME 


They suggest three methods of developing the 
central area of a city: a low height restriction, 
uniformly distributed, as in the first group; a cen- 
tralized and congested skyscraper section, as in 
the second; or the more rational plan of the third 
group, under which bulk rather than height is re- 
stricted, and open spaces increase in area as build- 
ing heights rise 


tents (that is, they accommodate 
the same population). 


F course, every outlying real 

() estate owner would like to 
picture the day when his city 
would be forty stories deep right 

to his very lot. And he would like 

: to have the right to build forty 
stories in the air when that time 
comes and to feel that his property 
has that potential value because it 
has this theoretical right. The re- 
verse is true, however. By allow- 
ing a few selfish land hogs in the 
city’s center to build as high as 
they dared, the rest of the real 
estate owners have been deprived 
of potential use of their lands. In New York City 
today, where the argument is made that Manhattan is 
a small, narrow island and must therefore, allow great 
building heights, one need only go three blocks west 
of Times Square or three blocks east of lower Broad- 
way to find real estate values in stagnation. In Tenth 
Avenue and on the East Side, building has been at a 
standstill for three or four decades. Similar conditions 
exist in Pittsburgh, where the same argument is made, 
and in Chicago, within a few blocks of the Loop. But 
when it comes to expensive traffic relief schemes, the 
owners of these huge ant-hills clamor for vast expendi- 
tures at the expense of everybody. Remote taxpayers 
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whose property is a mile or more distant will be called fice of other people’s light 
on to help foot the bills. It is not enough to argue that Zoning regulati - tence r to publi 
skyscrapers increase real estate values. They do for a enthusiasms, and t S es of the prol 
few fortunately located, but do they for the many? It lem which they do not penetrate This is suggested 
is open to serious doubt if such buildings increase the the reference to tax p es This Sarai 
aggregate of values in the citv hasty judgment, but it me we st ure 
the effects t real estate ixes on the ¢ wt ot ul 
UT today a critic must be constructive ie muat cities. \ tax system that would er I c restrict 
B not merely find fault: he must find solutions use of land close to the heart of a city, and the tinu 
Most real problems, however, are not readily solved nee of pt ( ‘ 1 recreat : as 
The simplest suggestion is zoning. This has been amply commend it—pri there were some meat 
tested in the courts as to its legality and amply tested Venting a suddet nge to imtenst 
in experience as to its practicability It is longer or t h t em 
ampioned by theorists alone. It has the sturdy back yn which taxes had not meanwhile been paid 
ing of real estate men and builders Che \ t The s per 1 e as it t ] 
ere is no surer safeguard to the stability of property river, but we ll know how territving! met 
ues than zoning. No longer do they regard it as ‘iver can be at fl Our aim must 
cramping their aspirations and impairing uses The uilding heights dow1 t to prevent 
have learned that it protects sound investments. As at from being imundat 
instrument in the control of the skvscraper evil it is Welfare of those who live and w 
effective and flexible. Setback provisions and area allow Yours coopet 
ances, if properly applied, permit towers without sacri HINTSAND POINTERS 
Other topi lea } H 1 Point 
‘ wiatl ? ; ' ’ 0 hina 
” and mu j 
\ 4 i, i 1 x. 2 ‘ ° ° > . 
A Motor Tourist Camp Designed for Sanitation and Beauty 
Mer MR-TRAVEL camps of beauty of 100 peo le The lodges are of adobe- per. cane and ground | ¢ the 
4 and comfort are beginning to re- colored stucco dashed with straw after surroundings harmonious with the lodges 
place the unsightly and unsanitary camps the style of the Pueblo Indian dwellings Inside each lodge is a comfortable ! 
which dot cities of the West in the Southwest. They are particularly ing-room well furnished. The ceilings ar 
El Colorado, shown here, was originated in harmony with mountainous country beamed with lodge-pole pine. The beds 


t 


and is owned by Harry L. Wood of Mani- The window and door trim is in Taos disappear into the wall. There is a kite! 
tou, Colo. It was the pattern for others blue carrying on the Pueblo motif and  enette with an electric stove and an at 
which are now to be found in San An- following the Indian tradition that the tractive corner which serves as a dining- 
tonio, Galveston, El Paso, Albuquerque, color will “keep the devils out.” Window roon There are electric lights, shower 
Phoenix, Los Angeles, Salt Lake City and flower-boxes are always well-filled with and toilet. The sanitary garbage can is 
Denver. It represents a $60,000 invest- plants to harmonize with the buildings. sunk into the ground just outside the 


bo 








ment. Here and there are bird-baths. The rear door and has a cast-iron cover oper- 
El Colorado has 24 apartments and in- grounds are appropriately landscaped with ated by a footlever 
dividual lodges with a practical capacity wild sumach, wild spirea, mountain juni- EDSON RICH 

















EL COLORADO LODGE, AN UNUSUAL IDEA IN MOTOR TOURIST CAMPS AT MANITOU, COLO 





About 1,000,000 Accidents and 27,500 Deaths 
from Motor Vehicles Last Year 


Wi kL d | rol R3 
nd Cl ed 3.1 } n 192s ts to U Sale 
‘ 1 tal tor 1927, deaths fr sh 
d 6 lent 
| ling g len 
} XN ] ~ ( » } 
\ | g 
q hicle d 
46 DOU 
! 27 SOK irg 
el \\V I the 
ill ts h 1928 
s 191. 29 
1 1928 w n 1924 
f high per LOO,000 | | 
1913. R 3 
> non-! il I Ta l 
om | el 
the Safety Council states ) 
of this probably n \ he 
were 950,000 such imyuri ze th 
vs ng the total number of in | or-vehicle 
n from motor-vehicle a o collisions 
) 1,000,000 And 
igure lso are presented tor 41 ns | 


1d This fact is offered in cor 
ch thre classification ol collisions 
1 ) } where only 10 per cer 


14 per cent the 
r { \ re between 15 and 54 


victims were under 15, and 75 per cent 


Available records ilso indicate 
2 SOS persons wert killed and 6.666 
n dis- ired in railroad-highway grade-c1 
\\ 1928 accidents in 1928, an increase of 8 
only 16 per cent over the total fatalities 
1924 for thos nature in 1927. 
s Intoxication was the most frequer 
| A reported condition of the drivers 
tributing to accidents during 1928; ther 
n Septem- being 4346 cases of that sort reported 
ir ior to the National Safety Council. In con- 
ited. Fur- trast to this figure, the drivers involve 
he most im who had a physical defect numbered but 
ith in every 696, those who were isleep but 156, ane 
report also those suffering from extreme fatigue, 49 
58 per cent ol The reports on the conditions of the 


drivers involved in accidents were but 


ith pedes- very small percentage, however, of the 
i of tl total number of motor-vehicle mishaps 
hire 1 were nde listed 
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DEATHS PER 
100.000 CARS 
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AUTOMOBILE FATALITIES IN THE UNITED STATES 
Excluaing Collisions With Heavier Vehicl2s 


DEATHS PER 
100,000 POPULATION 
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TYPES OF MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 
CAUSING DEATHS — 1928 


Types of Accidents 
MOTOR-VEHICLE WITH 


Percent of Total Motor Vehicle Deaths 


PEDESTRIAN 58 
MOTOR-VEHICLE 16 
FIXED OBJECT 6 
R.R.TRAIN 5 
ELECTRIC CAR 3 


NON-COLLISION ACCIDENTS 9 


OTHER MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 3 
TOIAL =: 100 








Circumstances of Pedestrian 
CROSSING THE STREET AT INTERSECTIONS 
NO SIGNAL 
AGAINST SIGNAL 
WITH SIGNAL 
DIAGONALLY 
CROSSING THE STREET BETWEEN INTERSECTIONS 
AT PLAY IN THE STREET 
AT WORK IN THE ROADWAY 
RIDING OR HITCHING ON VEHICLE 
WAITING FOR OR GETTING ON | SAFETY ZONE 
OR OFF STREET CAR ‘ SAFETY ZONE 
GETTING OM OR OFF OTHER VEHICLE 
NOT IN ROADWAY 
OTHER CIRCUMSTANCES 





CIRCUMSTANCES OF PEDESTRIAN MOTOR VEHICLE ACCIDENTS 
1928 


Number of Accidents 


23,867 
6039 
3618 
1377 
22.488 
16,328 
2076 
1,603 
1,041 
1,951 
971 
i918 
2944 








CONDITION OF DRIVER IN ACCIDENT 
1928 


Condition of Driver Number of Accidents 


WAS INTOXICATED 4,346 
HAD PHYSICAL DEFECT 696 
WAS ASLEEP 156 


EXTREME FATIGUE 49 








FOUR OF THE SEVENTEEN CHARTS IN ‘‘ACCIDENT FACTS, 1929°’ 
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Vienna Cleans Up at Night 


A Completely Centralized Organization and System of Fines Works Wonders 









































a URING the time that most r a es eee 
: the population is at the theater 
or motion-picture house or ¢ 
cert hall or at home, the centralized 
cleaning department of Vienna, Aus- 
tria, starts to work. Vienna has 13,180 
000 square vards of streets and 4,780 
OOO square yards of sidewalks ‘T 
ength of streets is 100 kilomet 
or 6S7 mules. wceording tO an article 
Franz F. Oberhauser in 
descriptive articie in the New Y« rk Sun 
day Times, from which this text is pr 
pared. The city has 1,200 street clear 
ers under the supervision of foreme 
eS who, in turn, are under the control « 
: the city office, which gets its orders d 
rect. trom central othe ittached 
the Public Vehicles Department 
Street Sweeping “a 
The street sweeper used was built STREET SWEEPER AND SPRINKLER COMBINATION HAULED BY SINGLE MOTOR 
ter considerable experimentation, at TRUCK, USED IN VIENNA 
cost ol about $7,000. It consists ol 
motor car with a tank holding 793 ¢ stg leagdiane ugh a | e - . 
lons of water and a sweeping r ng the street over the four meters n E , s. Within 
The motor car draws two simple sweep- ‘'° “© ¢a! rhe rolling sweepers we NS DU TerUust 
ing machines. <A _ centrifugal pun controued by a wheel and may De ilted rol ve appt iin the 
p or let down as desired. The brushes re attached to elect ght 
the sweeping rollers are made « n Vien t I } 
ropi ilm fiber ealled  pilassava 3 poss e er i 
hich lasts only about one week. Vie ent manne! One car 
na uses about 22,670 pounds even a dollar ! 
. veal i cost S12.000 5-04 re { em has | 
\ chauffeur and three assistants e good busines ‘ ! 
@ required for each sweeper, which does short time over $1,000 was ected in 
; 4 work of about 60 hand sweepers ( | vy, howe he pr 
Such a machine during 8 working hour ( to the 1 
night will sweep abc 7 miles ey are glad t ( 
; treets, and when 10 these machines 
< hae cnoiieell alt atalt. eae dall of oft th Snow Removal 
streets of Vienna have been cleaned 1 Dis st winter brought over thi 
The refuse swept up by the machin eet snow to Vienna Ninety motor 
‘ ° nd deposited at the curb is collected ows with 145 trailers were used 
in the morning by the street sweepers ‘© clear the streets of Vienna. Eleven 
ind earried off in wooden carts. Less ito plows and 235 horse-drawn | 
than one-third of the streets are paved piled up the snow, which was remove:l 
with asphalt or wood blocks, and th y <6 motor trucks, 626 wagons and 92 
rest are of macadam or paved with carts, which dumped the snow into the 
small granite stones It is interesting nals OF Danube \ to or 1 
} to note that since the strec ean UU rkers, divided equally between 
rogram in Vienna started, involving «n A night sh vorked with hand 
expenditure of about $3,000,000 to mo t a cost ut >2U,000 
torize street cleaning verculosis in tl ges. This r, SIX snow 
city has declined 15 per cent g machines were put into servic 
- The Lisser Law Garbage Removal 
- ‘ 
. \ law has been passed forbidding expenditure of Vienna 
one to throw the smallest thing up e establishment of a German system 
) the street. Any one doing so is fined %4tbage removal has been about $1,250 
two schillings, or about 25 cents, which 000. The collecting wagons have 
the policeman collects on the spot, giv capacity of about 12 cubie meters. On 
{ — ing a receipt. It follows that the citv the top there are two rows of opening 
TYPE OF RUBBISH BASKETS AT is obliged to supply places into which ter the Colonia patent. which permits 
TACHED TO STREET-LIGHTING = sly : ¥: : : ak. ee 


STANDARDS people can throw their tram tickets, old the emptying of the specially constructed 
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TRASH CANS SUPPORTED ON HOUSE 


WALLS OFF THE GROUND 


we cans into the wagon without 
scattering F ror lity ¢ 
these cans are furnished each house, ac- 
rding to its size, each can having a 
content of about 90 liters, of which 
bout four-fifths is available for refuse 
The cans are square it the top and 
round at the | m and have a swing 


ing cover which s1 itomatically 
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METHOD OF TRANSPORTING TRASH CANS TO DUMPS 


The cans are clamped to the household- 
er’s W ibout 3 inches off the ground, 
be easily removed and emptied 


into the wagons. A private contractor 
removes the house garbage and pays the 


city $11,000 a year for the privileg 


The Business Value of Good Roads in Quebec 


HE province of Que bec Is a won 
r derland for the automobile tour- 
ist. Its scenic hills and moun- 
tains, its many lakes and streams, its 
picturesque cities, its quaint old-world 


atmosphere, and its interesting historical 
landmarks provide a tremendous appeal 
to an ever-increasing tide of automobile 
visitors, from the United 
States. And travel is made easy and 
comfortable over an extensive, well-con- 
structed in the 
building, improvement, and maintenance 
of which a fleet of 21 motor trucks and 
43 tractors is playing a very important 
role 


especially 


system of highways, 


It is estimated that at least 11,000 
000 United States automobiles are on 
the road touring either in the United 
States or in other countries sometime 


during the year and that the yearly tour- 
ing expenditures of the people traveling 
in these automobiles is over $3,500,000,- 
000. The authorities of Quebec are con- 
ducting a very active campaign to ob- 
tain a goodly share of this business. 

J. L. Boulanger, Deputy Minister of 
Roads, reports that over 400,000 auto- 
mobiles, most of which were from the 
United States, entered the province dur- 
ing the 1928 season and that expendi- 


tures by motorists from the United 

















A TRACTOR BROUGHT INTO GASPE PENINSULA BY BOAT AND DISEMBARKED UNDER 
ITS OWN POWER 


States in the province during the sea- 
son were between $75,000,000 
000,000. Within five years, it is esti- 
mated, the number United 
cars entering the province will probably 
reach 1,000,000 yearly. In six 
United States tourist traffic alone yielded 
a revenue of about $300,000,000, that is, 
over three times the amount spent since 
1911 for road construction, resurfacing, 
maintenance, and administration 


and $100,- 


ol States 


years 


Construction Program 


There is now a total of approximately 
40,000 miles of highway in the province, 
of which 10,531 miles are improved. At 
the beginning of 1927, a program of 
highway construction, spread over a pe- 
riod of five years, was inaugurated, 
which provides for the construction of 
1,000 miles of improved highway each 
year. Of the improved highways, 76 
per cent are of gravel and the remainder 
are largely hard-surfaced. 

The main trunk system consists of 
forty-four highways, which radiate from 
the six principal centers of the prov- 
mce—Montreal, Quebec, Trois Riviéres, 
Sherbrooke, Hull, and Chicoutimi 
There are also some seventy highways 
secondary importance, several of 
which will later become part of the 
main trunk system. 

Notable among the highways recently 
finished is the wonderfully scenic Gaspé 
Peninsula Highway, which is 545 miles 
long and follows the coast completely 
around the peninsula. It is a thickly 
wooded, sparsely settled, mountainous 
section of the province, and has no rail- 
roads. In fact, until the construction 


of 
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of this new highway, communication 
tween the town of Gasp it the eastern 
extremity of the peninsula and the fish 


ing vill iges along most ol the coast and 


other parts of the province was et \ 
by boat. 
The building of the Gaspé Peninsula 


Highway presented numerous problems 
Thickets of trees and brush had 
cleared. sig cuts had to be m ide into 
the sides of mountains that rise thou- 


to he 


sands of feet above sea level Huge hils 
were frequently necessary. MeCormick- 
Deering industrial tractors and Inter 


national Harvester motor trucks helped 
much to speed this big work. The trac- 
tors were used to pull out stumps and 
to pull plows, scrapers and ditchers and 
the trucks equipped with dump bodies 
to haul away débris and bring in sup- 
plies and gravel for surfacing. Owing 
to the mountainous nature of the coun- 
try, it necessary to take some of 
the tractors and trucks by water to the 
sections assigned to them 


was 


Maintenance 

A fact that impresses the 
visitor in the province of Quebec is the 
thoroughness with which highways are 
constructed and maintained. Of the 
forty-three tractors owned by the Roads 
Department, twenty-three of the units 
are utilized as power road-maintaining 
outfits. The importance of maintenance 
receives particular emphasis in a recent 
Roads Department report as follows: 


at once 


Efficient maintenance especially has 
been advanced by the Maintenance Act, 
passed by the Provincial Legislature and 
sanctioned on April 1, 1927. This act 
authorizes the Minister of Roads to 
maintain all improved highways at the 
expense of the province. By this act, 
the Provincial Roads Department not 
only maintains the main highways and 
roads as before, but 
improved roads constructed by munici 
palities when asked to do so by resolu- 
tions made by the municipalities. This 
latter procedure is necessary because 
maintenance at the Government’s ex- 
pense could not be imposed on th 
municipalities, for the act would then 
have infringed on their autonomy. In 
order to benefit by this act, however, 
roads improved by the municipalities 
must meet certain requirements. 


also 


second-class 


For maintenance purposes, the defi- 
nition of an improved road is as fol- 
lows: 


A road surfaced with gravel or sand 
and clay; a road paved with macadam 
(bituminous macadam or waterbound 
macadam); a road paved with bituminous 
concrete or cement concrete. 

Gravel and sand-clay roads shall hav 
received, previous to their surfacing, a 
regular grading in conformity with th: 
requirements of the Department’s speci- 
fications. 
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Th m width of a surface ol 
gravel ind clay is 12 feet, und 
its thickness 6 inches after setting. Only 
ordinary earth roads do not meet the re- 
juirements of the law. The Maintenance 
Act is generous, but roads given over to 
the Government must be roads per! 


ently improved. 
Municipalities throughout the prov- 
ince have eagerly availed themselves ot 
the provisions of the new Maintenance 
Act. Unity of direction and uniformity 
of maintenance The 
work is better and is accomplished at 
decreased cost. Stretches of main high- 
ways that pass through the municipali- 
ties are now of the same high-grade con- 


have resulted 


struction and in the same condition as 


other stretches thereot 


he necessary resurt 


time to time necessa 


pits whi he 
tain high-grade grav 
Some of the 


chased 


i 


in be easily worked and 


onstruction 
that is from 
ry All obtainable 


icing 


con- 


el have been pur- 


‘se pits are worked 


on a large scale and with modern lab- 


or-saving equipment 


lo be properly I 


reserved, a gravel 














TWO HEAVY-DUTY INTERNATIONAL HARVESTER TRUCKS WORKING IN A GRAVEL 
PIT IN THE LAKE ST. JOHN DISTRICT, PROVINCE OF QUEBEC 


Seventy-six per cent of the improved highways in the province of Quebec are of gravel, and in 
order to insure an adequate supply of this material the Roads Department has purchased all 
obtainable pits in the province that can be easily worked and that contain high-grade gravel 


Gravel Roads to Be Improved 
Although 76 per cent of the improved 
highways in the province are surfaced 
vith gravel, it is recognized that the 
gravel road, at least on the main high- 
only a temporary solution of 
the problem of road improvement. How- 
ever great are the advantages of gravel, 


ways, Is 


it is realized that sooner or later it must 
be replaced by permanent 
This old 


which cannot be prolonged indefinitely 


surfacing 


also applies to macadams, 


by repairs. For six years a number of 


sections of the main highways have been 
with a superior pavement 


The Roads Department has been re- 


resurfaced 


ceiving rather large appropriations for 
this work. kBefore being resurfaced, 
however, the roads undergo a complete 
preliminary preparation. This prepara- 


tion consists of filling holes, perform- 


road must be r 


eg\ 
11 , 
ugnhtiy resurlaced f 
Scraping | 


tant by the Roads Department, 


ularly 


and 
time 


scraped 


rom time to 


Is considered especially impor- 


a point 


that was always grasped with diffi- 
culty by municipal authorities when 
they maintained their own roads. On 


account of this conti 


iriacing 


ghways, they are 


an ex 


The mainspring of 


ind scraping 


+ 


inual care exercised 


ping its graveled 
| 


} ‘ 
LiWwWays 


n excellent 


ensive 


organization 


ssary for road maintenance work. 


this organization is 


corps of section men, one man usually 


eIng 


ng assigned to every ten 


nraved 
pave 


Wi 


men ¢ 


roads 


section 


employed, each of 


th their 


whe m h is 


miles of im- 
issistants, 
onstitute a regular 
roads. On 
id section men are 


men 


‘ 


of the 


ten 
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in control of sections under him. This 
man is considered the vest liaison agent 
between the section men and the divi- 
sion engineer. He introduces a uni- 
formity in methods and results. 


Winter Problems 


Severe winters add much to the prob- 
lems of construction and maintenance In 
the province of Quebec. In the mainte- 
nance budget provision is always made 
for damage during thaw periods, espe- 
cially for repairing mudholes. Some- 
times it is necessary to close some of 
the roads to heavy traffic during thaw, 
but this is being obviated as fast as 
possible by improved drainage. 

The formation of mudholes during 
thaw is due to the nature of the soil, 
to the temperature of the previous 
autumn, to the severity of winter, and 
to traffic. During the autumn, water 
filters under the road through the shoul- 
ders and ditches. If the volume of 
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water is considerable, it cannot run out 
or evaporate, and according to the 
greater or lesser capillarity of the sub- 
soil it sometimes rises to the under sur- 
face of the pavement. When the damp 
soil freezes, the freezing water gathers 
in horizontal sheets, sometimes reach- 
ing several inches in thickness. If these 
sheets are superimposed, they can form 
a thickness of several feet, causing the 
surface to rise and the pavement to 
crack. 

In the spring, these sheets of ice melt, 
the soil settles, the cracks close up, and 
everything would become normal! if the 
road surface was not beaten down by 
traffic, which turns the melting ice and 
the earth under the pavement into mud. 
The result is that the pavement gives 
way under heavy loads, breaks, and 
sinks, producing mudholes. 

Strenuous efforts are being exerted by 
the Roads Department to rectify this 





condition by draining all places affecte: 
by thaw. The drains are made of til 
pipes, stone or sand, according to th: 
nature of the subsoil. These drains car 
ry the water to the ditches, preventing 
it from reaching the pavement, so that 
at all times, even in spring, there re 
mains a sufficiently thick solid layer t 
support traffic. 


Standardized Road Signs 


Effective work has also been done by 
the Roads Department in placing stand- 
ardized road signs. These signs include 
municipal posts, mileposts, danger signs 
(symbols), road markers, direction 
signs placed on the principal intersec- 
tions in towns and at all places likely 
to puzzle motorists, and signs showing 
places on roads crossing highways 
Signs have been placed on all the roads 
in the province by a special gang of 
men. Section men are responsible for 
their maintenance. 


Unemployment a Soluble Problem— 
and a Municipal Responsibility 


INCINNATL is preparing to solve 

its unemployment problem 

through means to be devised by 
* Permanent Committee on Stabilizing 
Employment, which believes that by in- 
telligent study and handling, periods of 
unemployment can be reduced and per- 
haps eliminated entirely. 

The general attack, which is to be 
made upon unemployment in Cincinnati 
and surrounding territory, has been 
outlined by a committee of citizens, ap- 
pointed by C. O. Sherrill, City Manager, 
at the request of the Department of 
Public Welfare. 

This citizens’ committee in its report 
to the City Manager has recommended 
that the group to supervise the entire 
movement be known as the Permanent 
Committee on Stabilizing Employment 
and that its studies and recommenda- 
tions embrace Hamilton County, Ohio, 
and Kenton and Campbell Counties in 
kentucky. The work is to be carried 
on through ten sub-committees, which 
are to be organized on a functional basis. 

Phases of the problem to be handled 
by these ten committees are as follows: 
State-City Employment Exchange; Con- 
tinuous Employment; Temporary Em- 
ployment; Public Works; Cooperation 
of Agencies; Budget and Finance; State 
and National Cooperation; Transients; 
Fact Finding; Publicity and Education. 

Just what the general duties of each 
of these committees are to be has been 
outlined by the citizens’ group in its 
report as follows: 

The Committee on State-City Employ- 
ment Exchange will cooperate with the 
Exchange in developing a system of classi- 
fication of applicants, methods of forming 





contacts with the employment depart- 
ments of factories, and other contacts 
which shall make more effective the plac- 
ing of the unemployed. 

The committee dealing with continuous 
employment will undertake to encourage 
the introduction of methods which will 
stabilize employment; such as suggesting 
in times of stress the part-time employ- 
ment of the entire employee group, rather 
than the full-time employment of only a 
part of them. It will strive to work out 
with the employers of labor and others 
interested, a method of reporting the per 
cent of activity of business so that fluctua- 
tions in employment may be followed by 
the committee. It may suggest capital 
investments which will furnish labor dur- 
ing slack periods, 

The Committee on Temporary Employ- 
ment is to study the possibilities of odd 
jobs about the home, factories, etc., to 
ascertain possibilities in placing the un- 
employed during times of stress. Use of 
unemployed men on public works will be 
encouraged by the Committee, which will 
confer with the cities, villages and coun- 
ties on construction and work programs 
and the type of men needed. This group 
will encourage also the prosecution of 
public works during slack periods of em- 
ployment. 

A Committee on Cooperation of 
Agencies will study the coordination of 
public and private social agencies that 
nave to do with handling the residue of 
the unemployed during periods of stress. 

Financial needs are to be outlined by 
the Committee on Budget and Finance, 
which will have submitted to it the 
budget and requirements of the various 
committees and will then study the means 
of financing the work of the Committee 
and the securing of funds if needed. 

The Committee on State and National 
Cooperation will analyze proposed state 


and national legislation on employment 
so that the point of view of the com- 
munity may be expressed on contemplated 
legislation. This Committee will cooper- 
ate with any state and national action that 
may be taken to stabilize employment or 
to handle unemployment situations when 
they arise. 

Phases of the transient problem will be 
studied by a committee to cooperate with 
the Transient Bureau, soon to be a part 
of the Public Welfare department of the 
city, so that transient and homeless labor 
may be taken care of in a sensible way. 
This committee will inform itself on the 
supply of labor and will discourage out- 
side labor from coming to metropolitan 
Cincinnati at times when it is not needed. 

An active Fact Finding Committee will 
be responsible for assembling the facts 
secured through the various committees, 
and for engineering research methods that 
will give a clear indication of the labor 
conditions in the metropolitan district. 

The last committee, that on Publicity 
and Education, will inform the public on 
the employment situation and announce 
frequently the results of the Committee’s 
activities. It is likely that it will become 
familiar with the opportunities for voca- 
tional training and for the training of the 
handicapped, and in other ways formulate 
programs which will further the education 
of workers to aid them in gaining suitable 
positions. 

All this work will be divided in most 
instances among additional subcommit- 
tees. 

Working in conjunction with the of- 
ficial committee will be two groups 
making surveys—one to cover the eco- 
nomic possibilities for negroes in Cin- 
cinnati and vicinity and the other con- 
sidering the effect of married women in 
industry and business. 











» A Memorial Pool, Privately Financed, Hygien- 
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: ically Designed, Municipally Operated 











iS By H. CLAY TATI 

F Municipat Reporter, //linois State Register, Spriy 
OMMUNITY _ cooperatior ce 
mented with sound financial and 
sanitation principles, has mace 

i available for Springfield, Ill., one of the 

5 most modern municipal swimming pools 





t 
* in the country. Memorial Pool, built 
3 with funds obtained from mortgag 
bonds, and dedicated to Springfield 
soldiers and sailors of all wars, opened 
; its second season this spring in excellent 

f condition 

Completion of the pool in 1928 culmi- 
nated endeavors covering a period of 
seven years. Progressive citizens re- 
sented the use of a filthy lagoon which 
provided the only outlet for aquatic 

recreation in the city. The question 
constructing a modern swimming poo 
came to the fore in civie club and so- 





ciety discussions in 1921, but no tangible 





results were seen at that time 

In 1926 the American Business Club 
oi the city sponsored a benefit band con- 
cert and turned the $2,455 received ove 
to the Pleasure Driveway and Park 
board as a swimming pool promotion 
fund. Almost a year was spent by the 
Beard in collecting data and in selecting 

site. It was estimated that a modern 
pool would cost $100,000. Means of 
financing the project) were considered, 








and the municipal bond issue route—a 
method looked upon with disfavor by 
local taxpayers—was rejected. It was 
aecided that the formation of a private 
corporation to finance the project would 
be the next best step 

Consequently, in February, 1928 
Soldiers’ Memorial Pool, Inc.,. was 
formed and organized under the laws of 
I/hnois for the purpose of acquiring land 


and erecting the necessary buildings and 





structures for a municipal swimming 





pool Officers of the corporation in- 
cluded the cream of the citv’s executive 
talent. One month later the four banks 
cf the city agreed to furnish $50,000 for 
the project with first mortgage bonds as 
security, if an additional $50,000 wer 
subseribed by citizens. Within a short 
time the amount was oversubscribed by 








interested parties, who took second 
mortgage bonds as security 
M F. Hasbrook, of the Hasbrook 
Corporation, New York City, was em 
ployed to cooperate with Helmle and 
Helmle, Springfield architects, in mak- 
| ing plans for the pool. A large tract of 
land was purchased in a convenient lo- 
cation for $18,500. The seller subscribed 














that amount in second mortgage bonds eae ee ee 
Ty 1 - > By” CU. neues * 
The pool was completed and turned 
over to the Pleasure Driveway and Park VIEWS OF THE SPRINGFIELD, ILL, SVIMMING POOL AND BATH-HOUSE 


Board June 16, 1928, at which time ex- At top, the children’s pool; center, main pool; below, front of bath-house 
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penditures totaled $103,438. The Board 
lias complete charge and collects all rev- 
enue from the operation of the pool. It 
guarantees to pay $10,000 annually on 
the principal, in addition to interest and 
overhead. Fixed annual expenses have 
been estimated by the Board as follows: 
bond retirement, $10,000; interest, 
$6,000 (reduced as bonds are retired); 
overhead, $3,000 a month for the three 
summer months. That makes a total 
yearly outlay of $25,000. 

After getting off to a late start in 1928, 
the Board took in $19,500 during the 
two-and-a-half months the pool was 
«pen. Rates are 50 cents for adults and 
25 cents for children, with a 20 per cent 
discount for coupon books. Suits and 
towels are furnished at that price, but 
no further discount is allowed if the in- 
dividual provides his own suit. Of the 
total amount received, 40 per cent is 
used to retire bonds. 
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The plant consists of a brick bath- 
house equipped with all modern facili- 
ties making for sanitation. The house 
faces the south. Just north of the bath- 
house is a children’s pool, 100 by 30 feet 
and ranging in depth from 12 inches to 
3 feet, 3 inches. North of the children’s 
pool about 25 feet is the main pool, 165 
by 100 feet. It ranges in depth from 3 
feet, 6 inches to 12 feet. Underground 
between the two pools are four filters, 
and the chlorinators. The capacity of 
the pool is 800,000 gallons. Water is 
drawn out at the bottom and runs in 
near the top, completely refilling the 
pool every eight hours. 

The pool is so constructed that no 
one can enter it without passing under 
a shower. Caretakers are alert to de- 
tect any youngsters or others who show 
any signs of dirt or contagious skin dis- 
orders. Some are sent back to the 
showers, and others are refused admit- 


Dr. Fosdick on Religion 


ITH the physical value of play 
W now generally accepted by 

leaders in public health, and 
the educational value of play increasing- 
ly recognized by the public schools, it re- 
mains for our leaders in religious thought 
to proclaim more fully than heretofore 
the spiritual value of play. A clarion 
note in this motif has been sounded in 
a recent sermon and a subsequent radio 
address by the Reverend Harry Emer- 
son Fosdick, of New York. Through 
the courtesy of Dr. Fosdick, THe Amer- 
1caN City has the privilege of publish- 
ing the following excerpts from his ser- 
mon on Religion and Play as preached 
at the Park Avenue Baptist Church, 
New York, on May 5, 1929: 


“Play is one of the most important spir- 
itual factors in human experience. This 
needs to be said in the church because 
the church so commonly has shut play 
out as though it lay beyond the régime of 
the church’s interest. Moreover, behind 
this apathy of the church about play-life 
as though it were a bagatelle, a trivial ap- 
pendage to more serious business, there 
lies a positive antagonism to play. Listen 
to this from a denominational book of 
discipline in America in 1784, laying down 
rules for a school: 


“‘We prohibit play in the strong- 
est terms. . The students shall 
rise at five o’clock in the morning, 
summer and winter. . . The stu- 
dents shall be indulged with nothing 
which the world calls play. Let this 
rule be observed with the strictest 
nicety; for those who play when they 

~are young, will play when they are 
old.’ 


“This attitude has a long history be- 
hind it. A learned man in medieval 
Europe said, ‘A young girl should never 
play; she should weep much and medi- 
tate on her sins.’ 

“That, of course, is psychological in- 
sanity. To bottle up the play-life of 
boys and girls or to pervert it to evil ends 
is to wrong them at the center of their 
characters with a hurt that nothing can 
make up for. All hail, then, to the Boy 
Scouts and the Girl Scouts and the Girl 
Reserves and playgrounds and recreation 
centers and boys’ clubs and girls’ clubs 
and all the agencies through which the 
church and community reach out to-day 
to make the nation’s play-life more beauti- 
ful and healthful. There is no spiritual 
welfare in the community without that. 


“Some of us look back on a glorious 
youth. The boy is father to the man. 
What happened to us as boys made us, 
dug in our hearts the basic channels 
through which the deepest reactions of 
our lives still are flowing. For one, I 
know that among the most saving in- 
fluences of my youth was the opportunity 
for wholesome play, so beautiful that I 
look back on it yet with boundless grati- 
tude. Not one boy of that old gang went 
permanently wrong. Our play was right. 
We roamed the woods. We fished the 
streams. We built our shanties by the 
brookside. We played our games. It was 
a great boyhood. 


“And now I walk the city streets and 
watch the boys and girls. Of course we 
have a crime wave. We are making crim- 
inals in this city faster than we can build 
jails to put them in. It is estimated that 
out of every one hundred boys in Man- 
hattan eighty spend their leisure time 
habitually upon the streets, and that of 


tance. All swimming suits, regardless 
ot whether they belong to the pool or 
to the individual, are sterilized on the 
property before each use. A weekly 
summary is furnished the Board and 
the City Superintendent of Health by 
the City Chemist, and the water stays 
at drinking-water purity by actual 
scientific test. 

It is the plan of the Board to reduce 
prices as the indebtedness is decreased. 
In order to make the pool of greatest 
use to the largest number, the Board 
has cooperated with the Playground and 
Recreation Commission in arranging free 
days for children. Over 12,000 children 
were admitted free in that manner dur- 
ing the first year of operation. 

The financial plan has proved so sat- 
isfactory that the construction of addi- 
tional pools as needs arise is certain to 
follow the same course. The “user- 
payer” plan has proved successful. 


and Play 


all the things they can do upon the streets 
fifty per cent are inimical to character 
and twenty per cent downright illegal. 
Put yourself in the place of those boys 
and girls upon the streets. This is a law- 
abiding universe. You cannot gather 
grapes from thorns or figs from thistles. 

“Already there are families in this con- 
gregation who come saying good-by for 
the summer. You are going out into the 
country now in May. Your children are 
going to have fine play. Forgive me if 
I say it to you almost fiercely: Do not 
dare leave this city for the summer with- 
out generously remembering those agen- 
cies that care for the boys and the giris 
of the streets. For we have our choice. 
We will support boys’ clubs, girls’ clubs, 
playgrounds and summer camps or we wiil 
support Sing Sing and then some more 
Sing Sings. As for me, sometimes my 
heart is sick because I know that where- 
as I can help one person here, there are 
thousands of fine youths on the streets of 
this city whose possibilities are being 
thwarted because they have no decent 
place to play.” 


To Keep the Normal Boy Normal 

CCORDING to Judge Austin E. 

Griffiths of the Juvenile Court of 
Seattle, as quoted by the National Pro- 
bation Association, “The boy in the city 
lacks almost every opportunity which 
comes to the boy in the small community. 
His baseball field is gone; his swimming 
hole is gone; his contacts with the fel- 
lows in school are affected by racial and 
economic conditions. He lacks entirely 
those normal methods of expanding his 
young life which come to boys in smaller 
communities. Our problem primarily is 
not to save the abnormal boy, but to keep 
the normal boy normal.” 









small Dam Clears Up Unsightly Area 


By HENRY W. TAYLOR 
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BYRAM RIVER AT LOW TIDE 


portions, the necessary legislative ac 


tions, approv ils, ete., to promote the 
project were extensive Congressional! 
action was required to permit the con- 
struction of a dam across a tidal river, 


ind Congress required the approval ol 


the United States Army Engineers and 
ted the time of construction. The 
New York State Legislature | issed an 
t to validate bond issue for an In- 


tate cooperative 
New York State Departments, together 
th the New York State Land Board 

| the Engineers of the State of Con- 


project, and two 


necticut, passed on the plans and con- 
struction 
Lockage Provided 

As there was a considerable amount of 

ting in the reach of the river above 
the dam, together with winter boat stor- 
ge, it was necessary to install a lock 

the dam with clear measurements of 
5 feet in length and 10 feet in width 
lt was feared that any form of a lock- 
gate other sluice-gate for the 

stream control of the lock would give 
rise to so much leakage in the summer- 

ne as would draw down the pond dur- 
ing the low flows of the river A hori- 
zontally sliding and specially designed 
gate was installed, 4 feet 6 inches in 
height and 10 feet 6 inches long, con- 


than a 


isting of metal plates with structural 
members and bronze seats. The lower 
gate of the lock was of the swing type, 
but was also built of metal with wood 
trim at contacts between the gates and 
the lock walls. 

In order to avoid serious land flood- 
age complications, the height of the dam 
was set at approximately the mean high- 
tide level, so that at high tide the water- 
level on either side of the dam is practi- 
cally equalized and the average water- 





ng it impracticable, 


the dam in this 


and the footings of 


section are placed 


f 


on a soil of adequate bearing valu 


nd steel sheet piling was either driven 
10 rock or to a depth of about 16 teet 
New river 


which tie th 


helow the dam _ footing 
constructed 


back to the 


ills were 


dam abutments of the 


railroad masonry culvert, and in these 


walls were constructed docks and aj 
proaches to the pondage behind the dam, 
while a large dock the full width of 

street was installed at the foot of Ar- 
mond Street, which lies just below the 
dam and lock, and gives access to the 
tidal water. A lock-house was installed 
at the head of the lock, for the control 
of the lock-gate, and the drain and 
flood valves. The river walls provide : 


6-foot free-board above the crest of the 


dam and allow for a torrential flow over 
the dam from this small watershed with- 
out flooding adjacent properties. 


The cost of the project was about 
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KHIGH-TIDE CONDITION IN BYRAM RIVER MAINTAINED BY CONSTRUCTION OF DAM 


level behind the dam is maintained at 
the former high-tide level 


Construction 


The dam was built of concrete, and 
the easterly section was laid on rock or 
a good quality of blue clay. The west- 
ern section lay on an area where there 
occurred a sharp drop in the rock con- 
tour to a depth which rendered reach- 


Arlington, Mass., Active 


M‘ )RE than 600 mercantile and manu- 
4 facturing establishments are in- 
spected at least twice a month and all 
dwelling-house cellars once each year in 
Arlington, Mass., a city of about 30,000 
inhabitants, according to the National 
Fire Protection Association 

The inspection of homes is done with 


$50,000 and was shared, by agreement, 
by the two municipalities. The lock is 
operated by one of the boatmen on the 
shores of the river, with whom arrange- 
ments are made in advance in case boats 
are to be brought up the river past the 
dam. The pond behind the dam is used 
as a swimming and boating pool in the 
summertime, and in the wintertime as a 
skating pond. 


in Fire Prevention Work 


the consent and cooperation of the resi- 
dents and conducted by firemen during 
their off-duty periods. Only 18 of the 


more than 400 calls received by the Firé 
Department in 1928 were for fires in mer- 
cantile or manufacturing plants under reg- 
ular inspection, and two of the 18 were 
incendiary. 
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Insuring City Property Against Fire 


Self-Insurance Recommended Only for the Largest Cities—How Greater Safety from Fire 
and Lower Rates Are Obtainable Through the Commercial Insur- 
ance Companies and Rating Bureaus 


DMINISTERING the insurane 
fund is one of the most perplex 
ing problems of municipal man- 

agement. City officials are divided upon 
the merits of a municipal self-insurance 
replacement fund as compared to pri 
vate company insurance. The majority 
of cities carry some fire and tor- 


EER, KANSAS 


By O. J. SWANDER 


INSPECTION Bureav, TOPEKA 


reason | 10! 
municipal self-insurance fund is to reé 


duce the cost of 


The only establishing a 


insurance, and 





with adequate resources and a st 
number of risks to enable them safely to 
assume their own liability are interested 


in knowing whether or not the saving 


erages slightly over 50 per cent ol 
premiums paid. Probably half oi 
or one-quarter of the 

st, could be 


nsurance 


insuranet 

saved by a municipal 
fund, provided the loss 
» could be kept as low as when the 
insured in 


nerty was regular com 


panies 





nado insurance on city property 
in regular insurance companies, 
and a good many cities imsure 
their property to practically full 
value. On the other hand, many 
carry no insurance; Ol 
these cities, some have a self-in- 
surance replacement fund, while 
others have no provision 
meeting losses except by special 
bond issues or by means of the 
general tax fund: 

There are numerous examples 
of cities that 


eities 


have started self- 
insurance funds and have had a 
serious loss before the fund was 
large enough to be of any mate- 
rial assistance. One of the out- 
standing failures of municipal 
self-insurance was in Montreal, 
where an insurance fund was 
started a number of years ago. 
In 1922, when the fund had 
reached a total of only $200,000 





A Policy Fraught with Dangers 


With every effort being made to offset 
recent increases in municipal expenses, 
city officials are sometimes tempted to cut 
out the item for insurance premiums. 
When this is done, a self-insurance fund is 
for usually established. 


Such a_ policy 


fraught with many dangers and should 
not be undertaken without the most careful 
consideration and thought. Very few cities 
have a sufficient number of risks to enabl: 
them safely to assume their own liability, 
and still fewer cities have adequate re- 
sources to 


bear the losses 


O. J. S. 


inceurred by 
large conflagrations. In cities of ordinary 
size, it is difficult to establish a fund large 
enough to care for the most serious fire 
likely to occur; a fund for self-insurance 
should be at least equal to the value of the 
city's most expensive building. 


An Example of What Not to Do 

Uninsured city property is 
usually a less desirable risk than 
the same property would be if it 
was insured. 


vice provided by company engi 


The inspect ion ser 


neers and by the engineers of 
Is the various rate-making organi 
zations keeps the fire hazard 
down to a minimum, thus tend 
ing to The 
case of a municipal electric plant 
Until 
ibout five years ago, this city 


reduce fire 


losses 
in Kansas is illustrative 


carried msurance on its electric 
power-plant and had a fire insur 
ince rate of 0.33 on the build 
ing and 0.37 on the contents. By 
carrying up to SU per cent ol 
value, and by attaching a reduced 
rate contribution 
figures could have been reduced 
to 0.13 and 0.26 


clause, these 








the City Hall was destroyed, 
with a loss of about $1,500,000 

From a business standpoint, one ol 
the strongest arguments against munic- 
ipal self-insurance is the fact that most 
railroads, chain store systems, and large 
oil concerns insure in regular insurance 
companies. Some of these corporations, 
which have their properties scattered 
more than the property of any one city 
can be distributed, pay premiums on 
several hundred million dollars of in- 
surance. 


Why a Municipal Insurance Fund? 

There are, it is true, a few large cities 
with risks sufficient in number to justify 
carrying their own insurance. In a re- 
cent publication by the International 
City Managers’ Association, this body 
considered that cities having over 200 
distinct risks could safely carry their 
own insurance. Cities having less than 
this number cannot afford to go with- 
out any insurance and should insure in 
private companies. 


adequate compensation for the risk 
they must bear. While there are numer- 
ous examples of failures of municipal 
self-insurance plans, there are many 
examples also of cities that have carried 
insurance for twenty-five or thirty years 
without 
paid. uncertain 
business that there is no definite way of 


a single loss ever having been 
Insurance is such an 


telling what the saving in any one city 
would be, nor even of telling what the 
average saving would probably be if all 
adopted a_ self-insurance 

For comparison, it is 
assume that the loss ratio for insured 
public property will be approximately 
the same as the loss ratio on all prop 
erty, for while, on the whole, public 
buildings are among the 


eities plan 


reasonable to 


better risks, 
they receive a correspondingly lower in- 
surance rate. There is considerable evi 
dence that on one class of public prop- 
erty, namely, schoolhouses, the fire loss 
ratio is higher than on property in gen- 
eral. The fire loss ratio on all property 


respectively 


The plant was of fire-resistive 


mstruction, with the usual fire hazards 
lental to the operation of a steam 
electric plant. 
had received only fair cooperation from 
the city, and no large expenditures ha: 
been made to reduce the rate 


nen 


Fire insurance companies 


By smal] 
changes in the plant, the rate could hav 
been further reduced. 

During the time that the city carried 
no insurance on this property, changes 
were made in the plant without the as- 
sistance and advice of 


company or 
bureau engineers. 


A recent inspection 
revealed that the rate on the building 
has increased to 1.29, and the rate on the 
contents to 142. Without exception, 
were for changes that 
could have been avoided at negligible 

t and little or no inconvenience. For 
example, when new boilers were installed, 
part of the boiler-room roof had to be 
raised, and, 


the increases 


instead of using reinforced 
concrete, which had been used in the 
original structure, or even using metal 
or asbestos on steel supports, a large 
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frame roof house was built. The metal 
boiler breeching was carried within a 
few inches of the wall of this roof house, 
and, instead of providing a small under- 
ground auxiliary tank for fuel oil, the 
fuel oil pump is supplied by gravity 
from large above-ground oil tanks. A 
break in the oil piping could flood. the 
entire plant with burning oil. An ad- 
dition with an ordinary wooden roof 
was built, and the space between a 
nearby ordimary joisted masonry build- 
ing was covered over, making one fire 
area of the two buildings. Several oil- 
cooled transformers were set up in the 
building, employees were permitted to 
keep their cars in the plant, and numer- 
ous other changes affecting the rate 
were made. Had the property been in- 
sured in a regular insurance company, 
with the attendant inspection service, 
the rate would probably be lower now 
than it was five years ago. Certainly, 
no fire insurance company nor city could 
afford to carry the present risk at the 
rate in effect five years ago. Then, too, 
during the same period, the tornado rate 
was almost doubled on account of the 
inferior construction. 


Insurance Experts Help Rate Reduction 

While this case may be an extreme 
one, it is by no means an isolated one. 
Almost without exception, when exten- 
sive changes are made without the ad- 
vice of an insurance expert, the rate will 
be increased. It is practically impossible 
to secure the services of a competent 
engineer except from insurance com- 
panies or rating bureaus, because the 
work is so specialized and detailed that 
local agents, architects, and engineers 
cannot be of much assistance. 

This service, which is offered free, pro- 
vides one of the best and most practi- 
cal means of reducing insurance cost. 
Thousands of private property owners 
use the service daily. It is almost 
always possible to recommend changes 
m the property which will give a credit 
in the insurance rate. This service can 
be readily secured by having the local 
insurance agent secure, from the inspec- 
tion bureau having jurisdiction, an 
analysis sheet or detailed make-up of the 
rate with suggestions for reducing the 
hazard, together with a list of credits 
for each recommendation. Some of the 
more common things affecting insurance 
costs are the storage of gasoline, lubri- 
eating oil, and other inflammable mate- 
rials, exposure from nearby buildings, 
especially if of frame or other light con- 
struction, and defective or unsafe con- 
struction of the property. 


Importance of Fire-Resistive 
Construction 
A certain way to reduce fire waste and 
insurance cost is by better construction. 
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Public buildings should, by all means, be 
of fire-resistive construction, with open- 
ings between floors guarded, chimneys 
and flues safely constructed, and all ex- 
posures protected by standard fire-doors 
or by wire-glass windows set in metal 
frames. Buildings like electric and 
water plants with only incombustible 
contents may safely be of incombustible 
construction; that is, with masonry 
walls and a roof of concrete, tile, as- 
bestos, metal, or other incombustible 
material, supported on exposed steel. 

With the schedule method of rating 
used in most states, It Is px ssible to tell 
very closely in advance of construction 
what the rate on the completed building 
will be, and cities should avail them- 
selves of this service. By using only 
ordinary care, and without expending 
large sums for safeguards, it is possible 
to secure a rate of from 10 to 20 cents 
or less per $100 of insurance. With a 
rate of 10 to 20 cents, any saving made 
by a city assuming its own liability 
would be negligible. It would take hun- 
dreds of years to accumulate a fund 
large enough to cover a total loss on a 
building of this kind. 

It is not safe to assume, because a 
building is of fire-resistive or incom- 
bustible construction, that no insurance 
is necessary. A recent fire in Topeka, 
Kans., proved this. The fire occurred 
in a modern fire-resistive office building. 
The occupancy where the fire originated 
was a small printing shop similar to 
ones frequently found in high school 
buildings. Damage to the building and 
contents was slightly over 74% per cent 
of the combined value of building and 
contents, or, approximately, $7,000. The 
fire was extinguished by chemicals alone, 
and the loss was almost all due to smoke 
damage. Numerous examples can be 
cited of large losses in _fire-resistive 
buildings. 


Appraisals as an Aid to Intelligent 
Insurance 

Another important thing to consider 
is the ratio of the insurance carried to 
the value of the property insured. There 
is little uniformity in this respect; some 
cities carry only a small percentage, and 
others carry practically up to full value. 
In one municipal electric plant inspected 
recently in Kansas, insurance carried on 
one engine and generator was more than 
50 per cent in excess of the estimated 
value of the equipment. The policy had 
been renewed from time to time without 
taking into consideration the deprecia- 
tion of the equipment. A similar unit 
in the same plant was covered to only a 
small per cent of value. Needless to 
say, this was a gross waste of insurance 
premium, and the city was advised to 
cover all power-plant equipment under 
one policy. Several other municipal 






plants have been found where one or two 
pieces of equipment were insured to 
practically full value while the re- 
mainder of the equipment was totally 
unprotected. A policy for the same 
amount on the power-plant equipment 
without specifying any particular unit 
to which the insurance applied, would 
protect all of the equipment to the full 
amount of the policy. 

In order to cover all values properly, 
2n appraisal of the property should be 
made at least annually, taking into con- 
sideration unit costs, rates of deprecia- 
tion, ete. In small cities, this appraisal 
can be made by the city manager, city 
engineer, or other city officials, but in 
larger cities a professional appraisal is 
advisable. 


What the “Co-insurance” Clause Means 

Where the co-insurance plan may be 
used, such a clause should be attached 
to policies. Under such a plan, the city 
agrees to carry up to a certain specified 
percentage of value, usually SO or 90 per 
cent, for which consideration a reduc- 
tion of from 10 to 60 per cent is made. 
The better types of construction under 
good public fire protection thereby se- 
cure a substantial reduction. Under this 
plan, if the city fails to carry insurance 
up to the specified amount, the city be- 
comes an insurer to the extent of the 
deficit, and consequently must stand its 
proportion of any loss. For example, 
if the insurance carried is equal to only 
50 per cent of value, and the city guar- 
antees to maintain to 80 per cent, only 
five-eighths of a loss may be collected. 

Co-insurance is applicable only to 
property under municipal fire protec- 
tion, because the plan is based upon 
the assumption that the loss, if any, will 
be only partial. Conversation with city 
officials reveals that many do not un- 
derstand the intent or working of the 
plan and hesitate to use it, often ad- 
vancing the reason that they think ad- 
justment difficult in case of a fire. Some 
cities even carry insurance up to 80 per 
cent of value and refuse to have a co- 
insurance clause attached to the policy. 
The co-insurance plan was invented for 
the protection of those who, for their 
own protection, wish insurance to reim- 
burse themselves for the most serious 
loss that could occur to their property. 
Obviously, a loss of 5 to 10 per cent of 
value is more likely to occur on a given 
property than a loss of 80 or 90 per 
cent of value, and as the ratio of insur- 
ance carried to the value increases, the 
rate decreases. 


Tornado Insurance 
Within certain narrow limits, the cost 
of tornado insurance can also be regu- 
lated, although to a much less extent 
than can fire insurance. Frame, joisted 









masonry, and reinforced concrete con- 
structions take different rates, and the 
additional cost of insurance for inferior 
construction ean be balanced against the 
higher cost of wind-resistive construc- 
tion. The number and type of roof 
houses and superstructures also have a 
bearing on probable tornado damage 
Certainly, every city needs to know 
that it is adequately protected against 
any loss possible to occur, and that any 
loss from fire or tornado will not tax the 


schoolhouse or the water or ¢€ 


would have to be raised co 


The growth and welfare of a cit 


in no small measure upon th 

of the insurance problem in 
i 

like manner, and every city 


precautions to safeguard its f 


lectne hght 


plant would mean that the 


should 
cgnize this fact and take the 
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resources Of its citizens, or hand ap the roadways and islands 10 feet wide Build- 
citv in its future growth. In many ine lines set back 20 feet from the fenec 

t I recon ender ) | teri 
eities and towns, the oss of ai large f re recomn n nd | on ill il l 


tax rate We consider it particularly important 
report says, “that all buildings shoul 
with the general building line 


id down for a road It is sometimes 


nsiderably 
v depend 
e handling 


1 


iggested that shops ind business prem- 
business 


ses would be injuriously affected by be- 
ng set back too far from the road, and 
necessary hat they should accordingly be allowed 
ture o come forward in front of the normal 
ling line We suggest, however, that 

i of bringing these buildings nearet 


Proposed Treatment of Streets in Resi-_ © the rad, itis obviously better to bring 


he road nearer to them Shops and busi 


dential and Business Zones Under ess premises inevitably give rise to in 
an English Regional Plan 


CIUGGESTIONS for the arrangement of 


the roadways and footways in streets 


of various types in the residential and 
business zones of the North Middlesex 
section ol Cre iter London, ire depicted 
in the accompanying diagram from the r 
gional plan prepared for that district by 
Messrs. Adams, Thompson & Fry, to 
planning consultants. 

For the main trunk thoroughfares a 
width of not less than 100 feet with 
building setback of not less than 20 feet, 
or 70 feet from the center of the road, is 


VY 
wn 


proposed For other first-class Streets, a 
width of 80 feet with a building setback 
of 20 feet, or 60 feet from the center 
the road, Is advised, while lor second- 
class streets a width of 60 feet with a 
building setback of 20 feet, or 50 feet 
from the center of the road. 


Road Widths for Traffic Purposes 

These widths are based upon the re- 
quirements of anticipated future traffic 
It is assumed that a width of 10 feet is 
necessary for the free flow of each stream 
of traffic In the case of second-class 
streets, provision Is urged for the accom- 
modation ultimately of three streams of 
traffe and consequently a roadway 30 
feet wide. To this is added two footways, 
which, to allow for the planting of trees, 
are to be not less than 10 feet. Thus a 
total width of 50 feet represents the mini- 
mum to be allowed for traffic purposes 
As the report holds it to be desirabl 
that provision be made for grass or gravel 
margins between the footways and _ the 
roadways, both to keep vehicular traffic at 
a safe and comfortable distance from 
pedestrians and also to improve the ap- 
pearance of the street, an extra 10 feet 
(making 60 feet in all) is advocated 
wherever possible. 

In the case of the first-class streets, it 
is considered that provision should be 
made for four streams of traffic, the paved 
surface therefore to be ultimately 40 feet 
wide. With an allowance of 20 feet for 
ihe footways and margins on each side, 
the total width advocated is not less than 
SO feet. 

For main trunk roads, a paved surface 
40 feet wide is urged for the initial con- 
struction. The report says experience has 
shown that for a single roadway 40 feet 
is the maximum safe width, and that be- 
yond that it is better to keep the up and 


eased traffic, both vehicular ind pedes 


ran ind they therefore require wider 
ootpaths and wider carriageways 1n front 
lown trafhe separate For that purpose of them. The most effective method ot 
two roadwavs ¢ ach 28 teet wide pro id- meeting these requirements ts to mamtam 
ing for two streams of fast traffic and iniform building line and utilize the 
one for slow and stopping traffic). with orecourts of the shops for a footpath 20 
series of islands 4 feet wide down the wide, thus allowing space lor a sub 
diary carriageway to accommodate ve- 

center is the minimum accommodation : 
les stopping in front of the shops with 
iggested. Allowing 20 feet for each foot interference with the through trafh 
th (ineluding a margin for tree plant- the vend. Gameeations for the’ int 
ing) the total width, it is held, should of roads in shoppimg areas are in- 
not be less than 100 feet and it would be dicated in the aececompanving diagram 


better to reserve 110 teet to ill 





iow 30-ioot 











NORTH MIDDLESEX REGIONAL PLAN. 


| SUGGESTED ARRANGEMENTS OF ROADS IN RESIDENTIAL AND BUSINES ZONES 
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Diesel Engine Causes Large Savings in Operation 
at Tallahassee Municipal Electric Plant 


RIDGES 


( AUD ( | 
SNHE 1 | e year 1919 ( 
‘| plant rigil he tio I 
city h nd for $lt g ind | m 
wy ‘ 190 The gas ar . ved f \pr | 
l f I rl } T 
il I tne city rchased I 
m the An . Pine & Constru :, New Plant Decided Upon 
( in 1908. The stipulated purchas The City Council then determined 
he er | vas $75,000 ar ld a modern power and light plant 
he price gas plar : é ilso bring the gas and water plants 
he sa $1.00 The power and to more efficient and up-to-date oper 
ught plant was not successtully operated In 1920 a bond issue was floated 
by the city for a number of years. Among for $175,000 for this purpose. One of 
the bonds listed as liabilities against the the best known engineering firms of the 
City of Tallahassee is a judgment fund- South was employed. With the pro- 
issue dated May 1, 1910 This is- ceeds the sale of this bond issue a 
ie of bonds, as may be surmised, was new fireproof building with 150-foot ra- 
to retire a floating debt for supplies for brick stack was constructed and 
the electric light plant equipped with one 500-kw. Allis-Chal- 
In 1908 the light, gas and water plants mers turbo-generator; o Wheeler jet 
vere placed under a single management ensers; one 175-hp. Sterling boiler 
I 


known as the 
rhis service for the 
city in operating the three pl ints 


whole they 


Joard of Works ind two 225-hp. Badenhausen boilers 
The exterior of the 
Taken sh« wh in 
from the 
ind the The 
mly retirement of bonds prior to com- 
mission-mMmanage! 


Joard did great ower plant is 
Fig. 3, the brick portion of 
showed a pront 
LO1O te 1919. 


i 


is a being the 


switchboard 


building original plant 


the end of yne 
turbine, on the operating platform, :re 


Fig. 2. The 


yperation 


Irom and 


government was by shown in 


gas plant was 


this board converted Tennev-Lowe water- 


into a 





gas plant and the old coal 
ibandoned The 


was completely motorized. Coir 


| rocess 


with the construction of these plants 
form of government of Tallah 
changed from the council-mayor to the 
commiussion-manager form Since the 
this 


the operation of the publicly owned 


adoption of form of governm« 
ities has greatly grown in siz 
ciency 

During the year 1928, the net dor 
from 
ol running 
180.55 


tion the utilities for the purpos 
the 


A complete system of account- 


government was 544,- 


ing is maintained and all proper charg 
are made to each plant, such as: fu 
used; labor and material used; approx 

the overhead of 
the expenses of the government; j 
ments ; 


mately 60 per cent ol 


insurance; bad 
interest on utility 


iuto expenses ; 


debts; city taxes; 
bonded debt: 


of the entire utility assets; 


depreciation of 5 per cent 
and amor 
We invite every 


one interested in the operation of the 


tization of discount 


Tallahassee utilities to apply for reports 
In this connection a detail report cov- 
ering every activity of the city has been 
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FIG. cn in wane DIESEL ENGINE DRIVING 750-KW. GENERA- 
TOR 


FIG. 2 
TALLAHASSEE MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANT 





AND PART OF STEAM TURBINE 
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—END OF OPERATING FLOOR, SHOWING SWITCHBOARD . 
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t f y since g g 
commiss manage! m g 
rnment and an audit made by w 
n ountants with their reports 
ided in published reports. Fig. 5 
ws a comparative six-year summary 


r the various utilities. 


ogg eg Costs 
In September, 1927 
reached the conclusion that it was neces- 


, the management 





sarv to have additional generating equlp- 
ment in our power plant, which tre- 
sulted in the purchase of a 1125-hp. De 
La Vergne diesel engine connected to a 
750-kw. General Electric generator. The 
corrugated iron addition in Fig. 3 being 
the temporary addition for housing this 
equipment, access to the diesel room was 
made by taking out windows in the up- 


per deck and knocking a door through 





























the lower Fig. 2 } the liesel FIG. 3 EXTERIOR OF POWER-PLANT, WITH TEMPORARY ADDITION FOR DIESEL 
e lowe! ig. « Shows the diesel ENGINE AT LEFT 
switchboard panel and the platform ex- 
tc, the fac ‘ » bi 1] seesign of 602-C-25 Lubricants & Grease 444.16 
tension connecting the operating floor to he fact that the bie nnial session 603-C-25 Lubricant 14.16 
with the diesel engine platform the Legislature was being held at this 602-D-8 Lumber 5.78 
- ' er an 602-D-21 Packing 24.35 
Fig. 1 shows the diesel engine operat- time. It must be understood th tur I Insurance Bld la 155 98 
ing under load. This engine was run- '%g the time of the operation of the $35,373.40 
ning 30 days after Pat from the Steam plant there was no other get a ~ eect 
: tior 26 
factory and about 15 days after the erating equipment However, during wh. detivered for sale tea unt du period 
bedplate was placed on the foundation the time of the operation of tht me 
The city’s load was increasing so rap- plant the steam plant was equipped 4 n Ite ized cost per kwh ae 
] . | hair . _ - . rue $0 0156 
idly that a breakdown of any steam ll burners and used as an auxiliary slaries and wages 0 003087 
. J = 4 : the ate I — Interest and ~ciatio ) 006482 
equipment would mean that some of the helping to carry the peak load fror a insurance and repairs. ? 0 002077 
circuits had to be pulled. As a result to time Statement of the operation i Lubricant ) 000272 
" 7] ther rst 0 000668 
speed was the essence rather than beauty he steam plant is as follows . 
] . . Tota $0 028197 
and permanence. It is expected that swircHBOARD COST OF ELECTRICITY 
the addition will be made to conform GENERATED BY STEAM PLANT, MARCH Statement of the operation of the 
S y Y 3 > QQ} 1097 ' ’ 
with the old building and a temporary rO SEPTEMBER, INCLUSIVE, 1927 liesel plant is as follows 
| Detail Costs 
] 
end placed in the new part ready for on iis tiineaces WITCHBOARD COST OF ELECTRICITY 
udditional diesels as the necessity for (01-633 pe oa iation 7 | “gga $5075 35 GENERATED BY DIESEL ENGINE, MARCH 
more power arises. 601-E-18 Intere st at 5 > 276 35 rO SEPTEMBER INCLUSIV} )28 
In order to get the relative costs $1 1552.70 Detail Costs 
. ‘ . . . 602 Productic Expense . 
Irom operation ol the diesel plant and gn. , : - re oe 01 Diesel Engine Administratio 
: 3 W2-A-3 salaries ¢ Vages 30,025 > . . P @ » 29 
steam plant a very careful study has 602-1 Up-keep of Grounds 6 54 901-E-22 Depr iation at 5 133.82 
. P 602-B 19 Tel lephonc & Telegraph 9 52 4 ,-15 interest at o 6,000 . GS 
been made. For this purpose the months 602-B-22 Ice and Water , 0.00 : 
= Qo . - she . Qo” 602-B 24 Painting $9 29 94,000 .6 
March to September, inclusive, 1927, §o9-8.31 Repairs to Equipment 1,509 34 902 Production Expense 7 
were taken for the steam plant and the 602-B-33 Repairs to Building 137 p0- A MaEDED & Wag ° 
. §02-B-38 Auto Allowance , . ) scriptions to Periodica >». OU 
months from March to September, in- 602-B-42 Repairs to Pumps 02-B-19 Te ephon lelegraph 8 25 
. 602-B-43 Rep: to Boilers 695 2 102-B-31 pairs to ip. Spare Part SI) dO 
clusive, 1928, were taken for the diesel 602-B-44 Repairs to GE G nerator 42.89 902-C-2 Fuel Oi es B,175.00 
pl int. This period of comp irison is a 602-B-45 Repairs to Allis-Chalmers Gs oe C-9 | ipment Supple rd 
: erator } 64 "We «) . " 4 ~ 
bit untair to the diesel plant, is Mav 602 2 Fuel used { 102 7 1 $f 00 
. oO” , 602-C-9 Equipment Suppli ) I ri t v2 ( 
and June of 1927 covered an increased 602-C-17 Tools. _ 7243 9 9 Kerosene O 12.16 
ins : Q9 1 )2-C-21 Electric Supplie Insuran M21 
load over the same period of 1928, due 602 3 age wien 84.9 — 4 tee ma 
‘6 or Ne . 7 2 Sl 
dea, MOR | : q y ¥ conc ae 7 *» Ya — ee ae ee $18.369.47 
. 3 2 T ¥ q 3 Kwh. celivered for sale by diesel plant during peri 
; a y i g 
, ere i BE j 23 BB 85 28 SE 25 BS ae a Be a We od, 1,606,890 ; 
0-01 bb pid ; et wi rm oe! > | 4 
‘ SI > . SS _ oe It per k 
a | Y | a +t 2 | ao OK 5 
< - + 7 + reas’ ars . ag iy 4 
rs | , Ss sulee! cost soe \ fue. Cosr, H 4 t & depreciation )} OO 004 
; 20 1 re Pe 4 eet Til Oe LA ht A t nv" Pressey 6 earn, Laat: | i | I rance & repait (00762 
I ; ~ ant 0 76 
ols a eee OOU0E 
ae L 
iS ; } ue ; Tota ‘ 431 
0 Gy: : t—+—}-—--+ 1 Ae | COST) ee | our se eagore | 
B= seas il \ graph sl g el ana or costs 
r kwh., covering a period from April 
53 FT | Pohenrraa 3 sent ay uate | 1, 1927, to October 1, 1928, has been 
} ies ees ee ane Sow See prepared (Fig. 4). A study of this graph 
SHG EEE EHLERS! fsck Seah Male RE Se (SO Sea nd the foregoing operating costs show 




















tuations 


remarkable decrease beginning Janu- 

PIG. 4—GRAPHIC RECORD OF FUEL AND LABOR COSTS FOR 19-MONTH PERIOD, monty ginning Janu 

TALLAHASSEE MUNICIPAL ELECTRIC PLANT ry, 1928. Further along, during the 

Left-hand side (1927) shows costs for two 500-kw. steam turbines, with coal costing $6.50 per months of June and September. 1928 
ton ($1.65 at mine). Right-hand side (1928) shows costs for 750-kw. diesel-electric installation, . 32 

P| with fuel oil costing 5c per gallon (3.71c at seaboard), and with steam also used at peak loads Here is an upward curve \n interpre- 
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that the 2eTVICeS Some { c 
hremen were lis pensea 
The steam plant generated ts 
eT Cel I ( rrel I : i 
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r ’ Service This s S I 
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FIG. | SUMMARIZED 6-YEAR COMPARATIVE PROFIT AND LOSS STATEMENT FOR 
TALLAHASSEE MUNICIPAL UTILITY PLANTS 
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I e at th $1 } 
Locatior Bardo, Ky 
$6 50 
yok price a 
t I 00 munmmum 
lacksonville, Fla $ 0371 
‘ tho 
: eT 
B.t 18,500 minimum 


Che rates charged in Tallahassee are, 
n general, similar to those in force in 


ties of the same population groups In 


this part of the country. They are as 
ollows 

Electri for lighting pur 

First 200 kilowatt-hours at 12'oc per kwh 

Next 400 kilowatt-hours at 1 per kwh 

ver 600 kilowatt-hours at tix per kwh 
Minimum charge, $1.00 per month 
Electrici for power “7 

First 200 kilowatt-hours at 7c per kwh, 

Yext 300 kilowatt-hours at 6c per kwh, 

xt 500 kilowatt-hours at x per kwh, 

Next 1000 kilowatt-hours at tc per kwh, 

All over 2000 kilowatt-hours at jc per kwh 


Minimum hp. charge to be 5c per hp. or fraction 


i 
onnected, Minimum charge, $1.00 per month 


Water 
First 4000 gallons at 40c per M, 
Next 3000 gallons at joc per M 
All over 7000 gallons at 20c per M 


Minimum charge, $1.00 per month 


& 
First 5000 cu. ft. @ $2.00 M. 
Next 5000 cu. ft. @ 1.60 M. 
Next 5000 cu. ft. @ 1.50 M. 
Next 5000 cu. ft. @ 25 M. 
Next 30000 cu. ft. @ 1.10 M 
Next 50000 cu. ft. @ 1.00 M 
Next 10000 cu. ft. @ 90 M 


To Prevent the Choking of State Highways, by Rational 
gn and Effective Zoning 


Desi 


“Qiid nning commissions nd 
mbers of commerce thr 


the state of California have 


= 
=> 
7 
U 


ference on Citv Planning. In transmit 
report, which has had the ap 
Director B. B. Meek of the 
Department of Publie Works of th 


ti ( ormia, Charles H. Cheney 
{ hairm of the Committee, urges the 
the suggested principles 
eve ii county « the s ‘ 
- highwavs ire cg ‘ nad 
blic fund , ee 
local business « butting 

I ging he Vv ik rathe 
g rrough-state traffic. whic 

I eres with such local tr 

lv the fulles j lo 


2. Wherever it is likely that the local 

isiness zones will be established along 
state highways, additional roadway space 
or service roads for such local business 
traffic should be provided parallel to the 
iin highway, but separated from it by 
irking strips 
3 Wider 
acquired to protect full use of state high- 


rights-of-way must be 


wavs as follows 

All buildings along = state highways 
should be required to be set back 80 to 
100 teet from the center line of the high- 
way thus establishing a distance of 160 
to 200 feet between buildings, making 30 
to 50 feet av illable for local service roads 


ind sidewalks in residential or business 


ones on each side of the original right- 
4 Ail regions traversed by state high- 
ways and other principal through routes 
should be zoned for business, industry 
residence or recreational purposes as soon 


is possibl 


5. County and city authorities should 
take immediate steps to establish long 
ill state highwavs and major trafhi irte- 


nies, setback lines for the construction of 


iture buildings and imy 


rovements; in 
business and industrial zones such setback 
lines to be 100 feet from the center of 
the highway; in residential zones, 80 to 
100 feet from the center line 

6. Planning commissions should adopt 
rules for the filing of maps of the sub- 
divisions, requiring dedication of the 
ibove-mentioned widths of right-of-way 
or state highways and for the establish- 
ment of setback lines as herein provided 

7. Future street lines and setback lines 
should be established now by cities and 
counties to avoid burdening the taxpavers 
with heavy damages in the future by cut- 


ting off or moving back buildings 
s In general, it is recommended that 


state highways by-pass cities and congested 
centers as far as possible 

9. More attention should be given to 
proper space and arrangements for tree 
planting on state and other major high- 
ways. A sidewalk and planting space of 
15 feet is essential, and 18 feet from curb 
to property line should be the general 
standard to allow for a good tree growth 

10. A committee should immediately 
study carefully the superhighways of De- 
troit and other cities which are now es- 
tablishing two one-way lanes of travel 
with barriers between, for express traffic 
it 40 miles an hour in the center, and 
with side lanes, separated by barriers, for 
local traffic at 20 miles an hour, adjoin- 
ing the property lines. These superhigh- 
ways require from 170 to 200 feet of right- 
of-way, but are probably well justified 
because they speed-up through traffic, and 
give abutting property a chance to prop- 
erly develop, without interruption from 
this through traffic. 

11. The slowing-up of all traffic on our 
state highways, and the choking of both 
local and through traffic due to the con- 
tinual increase of local business centers 
along main highways, should be a mat- 
ter of grave concern, and cause for imme- 
diate action by the State Highway Com- 
mission and all local planning boards 
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Costs of Road Oiling 


Detailed Data from Work Don 


N order that county engineer 


different parts ol the United States 
may have an opportunity to st 


reliable cost data on road oiling, wi 

reproducing below, through the court: 
of J. T. Bullen, Parish Engineer, Shre 
port, La 
g jobs done under his direction 


, costs In detail on various road 


ou 


Curtis Lane Road 

This stretch of road was approx 
mately 0.9 miles in length 
ipplication was of 250-300 penetration 
isphalt after one application of cold 
patch. The 4,800 linear feet of roadw 
oiled was 16 feet wide, giving a total 
8,533 square yards covered, using 2.000 
gallons of the asphalt, or 0.2343 gallons 
per square yard, at a cost of 4.44 cents 
per square yard, or $421.88 per mile 
The following table gives a recapit ila- 
tion of the various items in the cost 


Trucks and drivers $30.70 
Oiler and driver 28.50 
Sweeper ind driver 26.00 
Labor for covering 60.96 
Heating 20.00 
30 yards sand at $1.50 45.00 
2,000 gallons asphalt at 7.7¢ 154.00 
Foreman 14.54 


Section A of Mansfield Road 

In October, 1928, a single application 
of cold patch was put down on this road 
for a distance of 1.28 miles. These 6,800 
linear feet were covered for a width of 
18 feet, totaling 13,600 square yards. A 
total of 4,900 gallons of cold patch was 
used, averaging 0.3602 gallons per square 
yard at a cost of 6.79 cents per square 
yard, or a total cost of $718.44 per mile 
The following table gives a recapitula- 
tion of the various items in the costs 


Trucks and drivers $36.50 
Oiler and drivers 86.50 
Sweeper and drivers 37.50 
Labor for sweeping 61.88 
Labor for hauling cover 92.07 
4,900 gais. cold patch at 8.8c 431.20 
100 yds. sand at $1.60 160.00 
Foreman 18.98 

$924.63 


Mooringsport Road, Section R 

The first application of cold patch on 
Mooringsport Road, Section R, was ior 
a distance of 7.68 miles. The 40,600) 
linear feet was covered to a width of 29 
feet, giving 90,222 square yards, using 
22,900 gallons of cold patch, or 0.2555 
gallons per square yard, at a cost of 4.14 
cents per square yard, or $487.50 per 
mile. A recapitulation of the cost is 
given below: 


Trucks and drivers $149.20 
Oiler and driver 340.90 
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I . Si6i4 
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Sy { 
R i 
I f 75.97 
I , 99 oF 
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20,800 g at ~t 
sO) i $1.73 3.4 


Linwood Avenue Road 

Two applications of ccld patch wer 
made over a distance of 3% miles, th 
rst in May and June and the second in 
September, 1928 A total of 18,600 
linear leet ol road was covered to a 
width of 19 feet. or a total of 39.263 
square vards, using 21,500 gall 
phalt or 0.5475 gallons per square yard 
The cost was 8.01 cents per square yard, 
or $899 per mile. On the second ap- 
plication a portion of this job was don 
with 250 to 300 penetration asphalt 
The following table gives a recapitu 


tion of the itemized costs for this work 


Heating M4 
rrucks rs 6.18 
thier 5 HZ 
Swee] d € y2 
I 1uling f 
I eping i 2F 


St. Louis Retains Expert 


JIROFESSOR THOMAS H. REED of! 
‘ the University of Michigan, who has 
Pittsburgh M: 


heen consultant to the 
tropolitan Plan Commission, has been r 


tained by a joint committee ot the ™ 
Louis Chamber of Commerce and the St 
Louis County Chamber of Commer 
direct a survey of the St. Louis metro 
polit in area and to assist in draiting a 
plan of unification of this reg 

It is presumed that this consolidator 


ilong the sam 

Allegheny charter VI ! 
recently passed the Pennsylvania Legis! 
ture Phe 


ment grew out of the rejection in 1926 ol 


will probably be 
provided by the 


present consolids 


i scheme of outright consolidation for the 
municipalities within the county The 


1926 proposal was drafted by a charter 


in ( ‘addo Parish : 


Louisiana 


Greenwood-Mooringsport Road 
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Application of Cold Patch and Oil 


on Various Streets 


In September and October, 1928, a 
20.000 linear teet of roadway 


is streets and drives Was surtaced 


dths of 15 to 60 feet. totaling 44 
103 square yards. Two applications 
cold patch were applied, using 21,800 
g ns on the 44,503 square yards, or 
14808 ons per square yard, 
6.27 cents per square yard. The table 
gives a recapitulation of the 
king the cost 
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Creek Valleys—Dumps or Beauty-Spots / 

If Toledo and Lucas County, Ohio, could have known forty years ago what they now know, their development would 
have been quite different. But regional planning was then unthought of. 

Some of the benefits and advantages which would have come to many a city and county from deliberate control of 
their developing destinies, cannot now be realized. Future growth, however, can be controlled, and much can be ac- 
complished by forethought and by careful, broad-gage planning. This decision was arrived at some time ago by the 
Lucas County Planning Commission, and was acted upon by the engagement of Harland Bartholomew and Associates, 


of St. Louis, to study the region and to develop a system of major highways and of parkways with the Toledo and the 


Lucas County of twenty or forty years hence in mind, as well as the city and the county of the nearer future. 









Swan Creek \ one of the treas- 
ive j I icas { / WW hin the fy wu 
de truction ha Der aimost OMDLE Lé 
through dumping into the fream grad ng 
the banl emoval of tree and othe 

wth, and muar abuses Beyond « 
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ailey can & 





A great deal oj the future correct de- 
velopme nt dé pend ipon the acquisition 
of such assets and the desire of the pub- 
lic that they be saved The handling of 
even a small bit of this creek valley as 
the valley of the Bronz River has been 
handled in New York, would create a 
trong sentiment Jor the keeping of Swan 


{ eC; oO park Purpose 8 
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Plans alone will not solve all economic questions, says the recently published Lucas County Planning Commission 
study (from which the illustrations herewith are reproduced) but experience has shown that with a plan many things 
will come at no cost that would be prohibitive otherwise. 

“It is extremely important,” the recommendations continue, “that county officials accept wholly the 
public parks are a public necessity. The Lucas ¢ ounty Planning Commission is the only 
survey of park and recreation needs of the Toledo region, and it is a part of the responsibility and duty of the officials 
to see that these needs are met. The first step only has been taken when a parkway plan is adopted. The plan must 
now be passed on to the city, county, and state and made ‘official’ by them within their various jurisdictions.” 

The part of the study dealing specifically with the parkway system proposes a proper use of a group of areas having 
limited values for other purposes, including the Maumee River valley. and Swan Creek valley 


principle that 
agency at present making a 













The valley of Ten Mile Creek in Lucas 
County ws similar in many respects to that 
of Swan Creek. Its attractions and values 
however, have been appreciate d and capi- 
talized by private owners. It is used as a 
chain linking together sections of the ez- 
cellent subdivision, Ottawa Hills, and is 
the dominant feature of Ottawa Park. 





The three 
lustrations of a well-planned border road 
lying along Ten Mile Creek in Ottawa 
Hills. This is presented as the prope 
method of handling the subdivision of 
land along a valley parkway 


views shown herewith are il- 
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The Granville Dam of the Westfi 


ESTFLIELD is situated near th 


southerly boundary of Mass 
ichusetts ibout ten mues 

the Connecticut River, in the 

of Hampden, and near the 

rger city of Springfield. The mor 
populated section of the city is 


broad valley lying between the 
vhich 
Connecticut Valley in this region, 
the Berkshires The Westfield 
which the Boston and Al- 


banv Railroad follows in 


bounds the westerly side 


Great River, 


climbing the 


Water-Supply 


By C. A. FARWELL 


NDIKE, CONSI \ ENGINEERS 


& TH 


The Present Water-Supply 
Westfield is fortunate n h ng 


ter-s which is delivered to the 
city high pressure and by gravity 
The supply is surlace wate! rood 
cuality comparing favorably with the 
supplies Springfield, Holyoke, Chico- 
pee and Metropolitan Boston. There 
ire two sources, one about five miles 


northwesterly ot the citv in the town ol 


Mon 


southwesterly 


tgomery, the other about six miles 


in the town of Granville 





The Montgomery supply system, sit- 


eld, Mass., 


Mass 


' 
Boston, 


reservoir the water flows 
brook 


point 


leaving this 
long the bed ol the 


for a dis- 
tance of 2% miles to the yf diver- 

-Tekoa reservoir, 480 feet below 
the storage reservoir Tekoa reser- 
voir, a masonry dam and head works di- 
vert the water 14-inch 
main leading tothe distance of 
ibout 4% miles. This diversion reservoir 
has an area of 1% acres and a 
capacity of about 4 million gallons. Its 
elevation is 386.2, being about 
above the level in the 


sion 


into a supply 


city, 
storage 


spillway 


200 feet street 








































casterly side of the Berkshires and which \ \ B : business section of the city This sup- 
| ' uated o OSC . ow TOO! s , - 
es prominently in the headlines of ‘“*" 1 on Moose M oe my aes“ ply system was built in 1874, and is said 
the press during times of flood. flows watershed area of 4.76 square mules, of io have cost about $250,000. 
ugh the city. Westfield Little River, which 2.06 square miles lie above the The Montgomery storage reservoir 
‘ >: . ‘ . st oa -22er rs 97 en ~~ iles - 
hich joms the Great River at West- forage reservoir ind i juare mile was not stripped of loam at the time of 
held, I irnishes, In its upper portion, the between the storage reservoir and the construction and as a result the water 
Little River supply” of the city of diversion reservoir. The storage reser- grawn from it contains considerable 
Springfield, Mass., where further devel- voir, formed by an earth dam across the amounts of microscopic growth which at 
pment is under way at the present brook valley, has an area of 38 acres times produce a very noticeable color, 
a lhe Granville supply of the city and a storage capacity, as operated taste and odor. These objectionable 
Westfield, which is being further de- present, of about 125 million gallons qualities are, however, practically en- 
veloped by the Granville dam, is also The spillway is at elevation 865, or tirely removed by the aeration th 
watershed of the Little River il 775 feet above the city. After water receives in passing over the steep, 
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DIAGRAM OF THE WESTFIELD WATER-SUPPLY SYSTEM, SHOWING THE ELEVATIONS OF 


rocky bed of the brook between the Need for Additional 


storage and diversion reservoirs. Dut in Dry-Weather Period 
ing the past five years this svstem has he 
supplied water at an average rate Ol t present fron 
about 1.15 million gallons per day stem and the 
Under Acts of 1895, the Massachu ‘ ~ 
setts Legislature authorized the town of 2 Dy g 
Westfield to take any waters within thi he 
watershed of Munn Brook in Grany f mer n 
with certain restrictions About ISOS Isive 6! 
a diversion dam was built on Tillotson gallons per 
Brook near the point where Tillotson month vel 
and Dickinson Brooks unite to form ¢g ns pel 
Munns Brook and where the watershed t, in only or 
area is 5.99 square miles. Winchells July, 192 
reservoir, which was formed by this 
version dam, has an area of 134 acres n gallons pet 
and a storage capacity of about n rotection star 
lion gallons. The masonry dam has its gradu g 
spillway at elevation 410 \ supply L nderwriters 
main, 14 inches in diameter, extends 14 tiol supply 
200 feet to Sacketts reservoir, which is the st few \ 
an equalizing reservoir located on the economize i1 
line to Westfield Sacketts reservol iced the consumptior 
has a storage capacity of about 1.7 n even though this economy 
lion gallons The water surface in the demand will in 
Sacketts reservoir when full is at ele population 
vation 374, or about 285 feet above the n use per p 
city streets From here the water flows Vhe ise Ol 
through a 20-inch pipe 7,750 feet, and ar roportion ol 


18-inch pipe 4 100 feet, to the street ered but Was 1 


distribution system. it is quite pr 
A few vears alter the first deve the mete 
ment, this system was supplemented 
the flow of a small brook which natu Development of Storage on Tillotson 
rally entered Tillotson Brook below the 
diversion dam. The diversion was ac- Chis branch 
complished by building a small concrete ready been p 
dam on Japhet Brook and a 6-inch pipe — scribed | 
line 1300 teet long to Winchells reser- proper source 
voir, thus adding about 0.4 square miles = supply A weil 
of watershed area to the supply iring the flow 
The Granville system, with no stor- tance above 
age, has a dry-weather capacity which and at a poin 
may average for a month as low as OS s the site of 
million gallons per day and which is, for of flow are avail 
shorter periods of time, only a fraction 1908-1918, as 


of this amount. Prior to the present 
undertaking, the Granville system had more extreme 
cost the city about $160,000. considered 
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‘ ] It is not expected thers 
n t oe nv leakage around the left wing 
An kage l : m. Around the right ng : 
} . ; oo ted that there may possil 
much as 200,000 gallons per d 
s is considered to be an outsid 
n [he amount of leakage which 1 
e xpected from the esker area is d 
bor \ e to estimate and can be contr 
er mentioned, if necessary The se 
R I I e through the dam itself, taking int 
é 3 in tl e the count the material which is being 
) s in its construction, should not ¢ 
, n f I} 25,000 gallons per day. Careful s 
{ have been made of the materia 
‘ I rie ~ inderlying and in the vicinity « 
eathere i f signs were site of the dam, and of that pr 
Ar g g g- for the embankment by Dr. Te 
| n ¢ t it ( 1 one s Numerous tests were made or 
bove ed L samples from borings and test ]} 
down n ¢ g ses determine their permeability, as a 
depth \ é rion of the watertightness of the 
) 2 e I I her in its natural condition 
( I f embankment, and a standard of | 
I n { : tv was estab ished IOI St 
! I It is eld laboratory as measure of 
rhe rig g ed that tl ( ty for mate to be used 
fine : ( g ction ¢ he embankment « 
\ 
- \ 
“iw 
> r 
>. 
, n hy . S ae 
ee > ~~ > 





GENERAL PLAN OF THE GRANVILLE DAM OF THE 


WESTFIELD, MASS., WATER-SUPPLY 











Construction 


i! I onstruction I 
1 } etorace iT ( 
il i { { L} 
' 
rnish 4 million gallons 
the Icrecast requirement 


ree of supply in 1955. Pri 


le, however, for raising 
reservoir level in the 
tional height of 18 feet, there 
ng for sufficient storage 


etely develop the watershed 
The dam itself is of earth 


maximum height at the center 


S0 feet, a 3 to 1 slope on thi S 
side, and <z to l and 2h U 


on the downstream side. The 
e is provided wit 


tream to l 
embankment, ind the Ipstrean 
th a stone facing It f 
it the upper of the two stone 
1 on the crest of the n 
re tv be a continuation 
cing nd vill act to nere ~t 
nal free-board of 10 feet Che 
\ ble for the embankment 
tnat a core wall was not nee 
rth tsell be ng suthic en 
f The original plans ( ed 
rather simple cut-oll or key 
nt between the embankme 
erlying material to preve 
ng this surface Howevs 
perations disclosed tl 
n undesirable amount 
gh he material over g 
so showed that the 
ersed by seams to an « 
ISL\ nth | ited ly ( 
it-off now provided 
r of the valley extends d 
he surface » and into th 
means grouting, and uy 
! I SuTriact ibou 10 
esse! I ruction on the s 
Beneath the stone toe 
I the dam 
‘ see] Lor Y 
ne velT \ , 
I son — 
son eT s re 
te of the embankmer! 
the embankment is in get 
rought from the borrow 
the hardpan deposit 
S This location s 
I of the informatior ~ 
e test pits and to « 
! o be brought by dow! 
ne dan 
The outlet conduit is | 
rock near the bottom of th 
I nsists of a 42-inch rei 
rete pipe and a 24-inch cas 
bedded in concrete, the 
ng combined into one con 
ire Particular care was 


ire that there be no I 


] } | 
the outside of the structure 





Spillway 


had 











Cost 


The total expenditure for the work 1s 
estimated at $630,000, of which about 
$525,000 is the contract work described, 
including some additional work not oriz- 
inally included in the contract. 


Organization 

The work is being done for the city 
of Westfield, of which Louis L. Keefe 
is Mayor, and is under the direct charge 
of the Board of Publie Works, consist- 
ing of John O. McKean, Chairman, John 
L. Barry and Edward H. Hinsman: 
Oren E. Parks, who is Superintendent 
and Engineer for the Board, had an 
ictive part in the design and is in gen- 
eral charge of construction for the 
Board, had an active part in the de- 
sign and is in general charge of construc- 
tion for the Board; the C. & R. Con 
struction Co., of Boston, are the con- 
tractors on the work. Fay, Spofford 
and Thorndike are serving as consulting 
engineers, E. B. Myott being resident 
engineer at the site during construction 
Dr. Charles Terzaghi has served as con- 
sultant on geology and soil mechanics 


hody and hoist and tail-gate, the release 
of which is controlled by the truck 
driver without leaving his seat, by means 
of a lever at the side of the cab. When 
the load of refuse is to be dumped, the 
driver releases the tail-gate and elevates 
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ng from hydrostatic pressur nd northerly side will, for the present 
crete collars are provided at short least, be service roads o1 

ils to insure that water will n 
channel behind the lining Contract and Specifications 
Stripping in Reservoir In preparing the contract, the wor! 
The flow line of the reservoir is was divided into a number ol items 
ed” of loam through a vert upon most of which unit price bids 
as 1? fee nd is | were received In addition, anothe: 
, egetable matter t item, “Establishment 1d Dismantling 
her depth of 18 feet, meas \ Expense,” was included, to enable a bid- 
In dd ' ’ van ler to ¢ er costs ¢ general natu 
be “I ke h s under this overhead item, allowing th 
init prices to closely represent the costs 
een necessary to use on those units. With this provision, ‘ 
his source during const! Variation in estimated quantities in the 
re care has bes ken to } partic r units « rk should not re 
m contamin Not ¢ sult in unlairness to either party 
he contractors lorces under st ™ rate items were pré vided for ex- 
I reg n ti el cavation and embankment to permit of 
: better control over the material used in 
ere ( Oo cont 1 the dam his means course, that 
nd of the m, tl on the s mate! ised is paid for under both o 
1 being part cir hich two items. The furnishing of pipe and 
enable visitors ull gool yalves was not included in the construc- 
the dam and_ reservoir I tion contract, but they were purchased 
ross the d nd tl ong th the city under other contracts 
r N . | . . 
. 4 ‘ . 
lrucks Dominate Street Cleaning in 
San Franci 
*6 ICR 
San Francisco 
Com plete Motorization Has Increased Efficiency and Effected Economy 
HE Division of Street Cleaning oi then place the empty cans back on the 
the Department of Public Works sidewalk, ready for receiving refus 
ol ®an Fran isco Calif., = ne swept up bv the street sweepers As 
etely motorized, greatly increas- many as 500 of these cans are handled 
the efficiency of the department. by the four trucks daily 
he horse-drawn drop-bottom wagons In the sections of the city in which 
formerly used had a capacity for han- the gang system is used, each truck 1s 


ling 4 to 6 yards of refuse per day, 
but the 2S trucks now in use have 4 


+7 


tVv ol 15 to 20 vards each Bat l 


the trucks now used has been 
equipped with a 5-vard metal body with 
special sanitary top by Peter J. Owen, 
Superintendent of the Street Cleanim 


Department 


Two Systems Employed 
i svstems ol street cleaning art 
ised in San Franciseo—the block sys- 
Four trucks 


emploved in the block svstem, which 


tem and the gang system 


sed n the aowntown section, and 
24 trucks are used in the gang system 

ve residential section. In the block 
system district square metal cans are 
used, in which the street sweepers plac¢ 
the refuse and street sweepings. Two 
or three of these metal cans ar placed 

each block in the downtown section 
The truck crew operating in the block 
district consists of the truck driver and 
two men who pick up the cans and 


npty them into the truck body and 





accompanied by two men who shove! 
the piles of street sweepings directly 
from the street into the truck body 
Each truck is equipped with special 
racks for carrying the scoop shovels 
and the long-handled shovels used by 
the men accompanying each truck. A 
special compartment in the cab carries 
the raincoats and hats of the men. The 
steps of the cab are made especially 
low, permitting the men to get on and 
off the cab easily and safely while the 
truck is moving slowly. Thus, it is not 
necessary to stop the truck each time 
the men step off, this feature saving a 
great deal of time. From 15 to 20 yards 
are handled each day by each of the 
trucks. In the Sunset District, how- 
ever, from 25 to 50 yards are handled 
daily by each truck The material 
picked up consists mostly of sand which 
is blown over the streets, as the Sunset 
District is located among the sand dunes. 

Each of the 2S trucks used in the 
Street Cleaning Department is equipped 
with a Wood-Detroit hydraulic metal 


the body until the contents are dumped 
The trucks are stored in a special gar- 
age maintained by the city and repaired 
in the shop of the Department of Pub- 


lic Works. 


Special Covers for Trucks 

The special top with which each 
truck is equipped has entirely eliminated 
the unsightly appearance of refuse 
picked up from the street and keeps 
the dirt and papers from blowing off 
the truck into the street. On each side 
of the special tops are three sliding 
doors built in the form of a semi-circle. 
When the street refuse is to be shoveled 
into the body or when one of the metal 
containers is to be emptied into the 
truck, one of the doors is opened by 
sliding the door to one side or the other. 
After the refuse has been loaded into 
the body, the door is closed, thus always 
keeping the refuse under cover and out 
of sight. At each end cf the special 


cover is a hook used for raising the 
entire cover when it is to be removed 
from the body and the truck used for 
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SAN FRANCISCO’S MOTORIZED FLEET OF STREET-CLEANING EQUIPMENT 





1. A line-up of some of the 25 pick-up trucks equipped with special tops 2. Emptying a can of street sweepings into the pick-up truck 
Close-up of the truck with one door open. 4. Dumping the body. 5. One of the motcr flushers 
hauling sand or material other than rei- is forced through two flusher ends sim nd the rear 
use. The truck bodies are kept clean by taneously washing the dirt from the rried on r me 
washing them down each night with a street into the gutter The flusher met straps The me 
stream of water from a hose I owed by sweepers | he place { I ted ont S me ! 
dirt in piles, which are ter picked f oO the 
Motor Flushers by steect-cleenins tracks nd h 

The Street Cleaning Department 1s - a 
now operating three specially construct Phe oblong-shaped tanks can be fill fires, each tru 9 
ed street flushers equipped with a 1,200 n five minutes through a hose conn 
gallon water-tank and an independent tion at th top of the tank at the re n 
motor-driven Aurora pump. Each ou rhe pump and independent eng os oa 
fit washes from 50 to 60 blocks on an mounted between the front 


S-hour shift. The sprinklers are ope 
ated in two shifts, the crew for each out- Playgrounds in the Old and the 


fit consisting of the driver and the ope 


ator. _ RE is a vero i 

A system of special levers controlling -to-the-moment At A 

. ent n et uy ty ¢ 
the pressure valve is arranged at the ' E . é 
. under the wall of the old city of Jer ‘ 
right side of the can within easy reach (aes: , a s 
sale ist within Zion f " g 

of the operator, who sits at the right 4... @99 bovs and g . 
side of the cab. The pump distributes ,.ligions and classes \rning 
the water through the flusher end at together. Another playground 


pressure of about 50 pounds. The wate: or the new Jerusal tside the wall | 


Jewish city of Tel 


§ 100 000 
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Rating Cities According to the Services Which 
Their Citizens Are Getting 


ITHIN the last few years the 
prevailing desire for measure- 

ment and standardizat has 

ended to city government. Recent 

I literature seethes with « 3 
ggestions and attempts in the direc- 
rating municipalities. Many of 


By MABEL L. WALKER 


to subject all functions ol a city gov- 


ernment to intitative measurement 


Probably, many ft 


qu 


inctions will never be 
ible to such measu ou 


Die to suppose that 


suscept 
it Is entirely 


Sf ected 


reason 


avi 
» “ety)) liet ? ‘ honetior 
careluu st Ol Key Tunctions 


13 1 
could be found serve is 


which would 


an index to general municipal efficiency 


ind progress. These functions must be 


such as are generally accepted as munic 


dering? To give a city a high rating 
ecause it spends much or little on its 
schools, for example, is to wholly ignore 
the questions of efficiency and economy 
If the expenses of the various city ser- 
vices can ever be reduced to an accurate 
cost system of measurement, compari- 
son along these lines will be most 
lightening from the standpoint of g 
ernmental economy. But under 

such hypothetical circumstances, 


such a measure would not indi- 


en- 
V- 


even 





e endeavors relate only to particu- 

netions, others to a general sum- 

{ municipal activity. In so far 
the = systems have been cagr- 
ried out, however, they have 
hee pplied to only a limited 
Imber of cities Ther has ap- 


rently been no attempt to 


Substituting Measurement for 
Guesswork 


cate that the citizens of the lead- 
ing community were getting the 
best educational service, fcr ex- 


rrade all the cities of the coun- es . . ample, but only that they were 
© 2 —— pa All sciences are characterized by a close = Re niet te al 
rom the standpoint of gen- : getting the most for the money 
mise mitigate A approach to exact measurement. How 5 rs 
municipal efficiency . expended on that service. This 
ee many of them could have made much prog- ; 
study of budget distribu alee 2 . would be gratifying, of cours« 
hich th ress without units of measurement gen- but it ; ht . f . 
whieh the writer is under- a . jut 1 mignh e tar irom ade- 
‘ erally understood and accepted, it is dif- ‘ = 
y it was tound necessary to . ‘ ° . . quate. 
ar , : ficult to imagine. In order to determine I B . 
group oI the more pro . out much progress must be 
a, Se ; the pressure of steam, we do not take a I 
ve cities lor intensive study made in cost accounting before 


che promem of suection i wad ing a patient's temperature, we do not ask 

rose. How could a for anybody's opinion: we read a thermo- 

: orig. ete ean neath * é meter. In economics, however, as in edu- 

er ee ae cation, though the need for quantitative 

S a — “ “s "ale " measurement is as great as in physics or in 

nd sa a Ate medicine, we have been guided in the past 

haggex arcane we eetin largely by opinions and guesses. In the 

" li ese elcaaaes re ol future, we must substitute measurement for 
sions 1 orael » proceed WIL 


tudy, it thus became neces- 


ob- 





devise some purely 


popular vote: we consult a gage. Concern- 


guesswork.” 


we can rely upon such a methcd 
for general governmental rating 
Meanwhile, if we are att mpting 
a selected list of cities in 
order to study their budget dis 
tribution, 
cloud the issue by introdicing 
costs in any form in the rating 
system. We might conceivably 
start out by deciding that a city 


to get 


we should certainly 








Measuring Results Rather Than Methods 
or Costs 
system of grading 
fiected by intan 
r been devised. Cer 


extravagant claims are made 


for ( ( s experiment 
The 1. Q. is use hough 1 nial 
eachers find “‘n s” indis 

: houg! ( recognize 
el ms. In the same manne 

s nts id civ) s, while con 


imperfections, may find the 


} 
index Of use until 


I Wu some more 
satis ry measure service can De 
worked out. The principle of ordinary 
school grading has been followed here 
ind no recognition taken of the fact 


that m some cases greater natural dif- 
ficulties have to be overcome than in 
his is an index to show 


others achieve- 


ment and not effort expended. Any 
other procedure would involve one in 
byrinth of difficulties 


It is obviously impossible at the pres- 


ent status ol statistical record-keeping 


al responsibilities; they must be ca- 


17 
i 


pable of quantitative measurement; and 


statistics for them must be available in 


terms of results rather than methods or 


costs. 


The latter requirement probably de- 
mands some explanation, as in the ma- 
jority of other rating systems method 
or both, are included in con 
with Both are of 


course highly important, but they should 


r costs, 
unction results 
e given separate consideration and nct 
The first 

be an- 


confused with the main issue 
nd fundamental question to 


swered in considering a city’s efficiency 


is, “What service are the citizens get- 
ting?” A city government exists to 
give service, and the citizens have 


right to demand it in terms of ultimate 
results. The next, and extremely vital, 
the 
rendering this service. 


cost involved in 

How can 
be criticised on its cost of service until 
we know what type of service it is ren- 


consideration is 


a CiLy 


* Irving Fisher “The Making of Index Num- 


should spend approximately 40 
per cent of its budget on schools 
Grading the cities upon this assumption, 
we should be led in a circle back to the 
mazing conclusion that the best cities 
spend 40 per cent of the budget on 


x hools. 


Methods Are Not a Conclusive Measure 
of Efficiency 

\ comparison of methods should 
never be used as a measure of efficiency 
Once relative efficiency has been ascer- 
tained by objective means, a comparison 
oi methods would be valuable as a means 
of determining the methods by which 
the most service at the least cost may 
be obtained. A clean city and a low 
tax rate are desirable in themselves, but 

city Manager or mayor form of gov- 
ernment is not a good per se, but only 
because it represents the best means of 
wchieving other ends. 

A further preliminary assumption 
that municipal functions were 
roughly divisible into three main types 
—protective, welfare, and public works 
General and administrative functions 
may be ignored here, as they occupy an 
intermediate and not a final role 


was 


In 
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1 
words, the administrative fu S 
ire n ends in thems es 
mply represent a means I 9 
' it other primary functions | 3 ( 
eciaded to select the lu! ns | 9 
ted st that they would | rat R ste! | 
venly distributed between 
: ijor groups in order that an I 1 7 
3 ture of the city service might 
ired. With these assumptions I 
' the following tunctions were selected for 1 something else ag 
: preliminary investigation: polic r} rth of e1 
\ protection, health, sanitation, hig 3, 1 non 
ghting system, water-works, scl 3 I | 
braries, parks, charities, and hospitals ( 
’ Recent publications of various I | 
: municipal government were thor: y St 
eS mbed for suggestions as to the st 
< questions for each particular Fifteen Functions and Sources 
! Information secured in this of Statistics School Attendance and Enrollment i 
was supplemented by extensivs ! ne 
spondence and numerous interviews 
thorities on various questions . 
volved The questions finally ( ted ered on | : ‘ 
be re thus not the opinion of sing ! mee , Ps 
lividual, but, it is hoped, repres 


synthesis of some of the 


ight on the subject 


\side from the impossib 


lecting first-hand all of the n 


lata, it was thought more desir 


use figures that had been com} 





ithoritative investigators in eacl 
icular field. The collection of or 


Statistical data necessitates tan 
, 





eS 


with the field of investigation. Wi 


ee 


number of such diverse fields 


investigated, it was preferable 1 lth. D 


1 
prenminary compuation ol stat 


should be made by those inves! 
most familiar with the subject 


As a result of these two par 


vestigations, several of the fun 
originally selected had to be dr 
{ from the list. Street lighting 
4 : 
i works, charities and hospitals were the i 
| first to be e minated oe . . 
- : ilies par 
! Comparable Police Data Not Obtainable 
} \ long and arduous struggle wv , Disappointing Data on Communicable 
long ; duous struggle 
; ergone in the endeavor to securs Diseases 
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Highways. Proportion of paving that is unless statistics were available on 
durabk l , . 
least eight of the twelve questions, and 
Prote n P 
Fire. Ratio of fire loss to total real propert 2 on not less than two from each group 
Health Adjusted death-rate 2 yf » DF . < Ine 2 »< | 
Health Infant mortality 2 I the <00 citie included in the dy, 
eee only 159 were eligible for the final rat- 
schools. Length of term l ng. All cities with a population of 30.- 
schools. Ratio of high school pupils to 
total enrollment 2 000 or over were originally included 
Libraries Circulation per capita l 
Parks. Number people per acre —— *Exceptions were made in the case of 
and playground l 
with a few widely scattered extremes at enc 
The eity with the hest record on anv end of the scale, as otherwise the bulk of 1 
cities would have been included within 
netion s given 100 on that ques- narrow range of points 
Tota Dural “Fire *Death *Infant School *High School Library 
eweta Pa Pavit Lo Rate Mortality Term Enrollment Circu Parks Rating 
lation 
100.00 “) 64 64.33 43 94 60 76.66 81.77 98 32 82.20 86 68 
55 55 63 32 100.00 a0 Si 04 20 65.00 79 .27 8Y 60 100 00 S4 7 
66.79 97 00 84.00 83.90 78.33 79.67 72.49 99.10 83.15 
a0 00 97 .00 87 30 76.66 77 .39 65.05 93.20 84 35 
100 00 80 44 80 33 75 60 84. 50 70.00 77.70 63.99 100.00 82 34 
65. 2¢ 100 00 87 50 89 50 80.00 71.80 88 88 100.00 84 70 
R35 06 83 &2 50 90.10 86.66 82.93 63.49 95.00 85 51 
&7 O7 28 92 00 84 60 70.00 66.77 95.75 84.05 
RR RS 2 70 1.79 97.90 78.25 68 33 80.53 67.99 100.00 78.9 
83 30 70 79 90 R800 75.00 74.50 70.00 69 80 71.88 100.00 77 48 
1.4 78 40 58.25 61.66 62.16 98.00 71.43 
83. 30 71.80 94.10 98 20 89 50 86.40 71.66 82.49 89 80 835 23 
100 00 89 73 50.09 05 00 78.00 81.00 65 00 76.65 64.16 99 RS 82 09 
66 65 52.49 100 00 90 60 75.70 75.00 62.89 65.88 96 00 74 66 
&3 30 78.16 100 00 78.10 86.00 85.00 76.66 77.96 67.77 99 90 82 04 
94 4 80.9 92 M4 92 ) 86.00 73.60 76.66 71.60 95.65 84 34 
93 30 77.00 76.20 68 33 79.75 58.43 98 60 82.435 
f 4 70. 20 75.70 66.66 60.59 56.16 93.10 73.53 
76 87 80 590 93.00 69 90 50.00 77.01 93.60 78 04 
2 37 0 60 80.70 66.66 62.04 58 21 100.00 70.33 
83 30 73.08 100 00 R&S 80 60.70 66 66 61.80 65.72 82.05 75.45. 
94 40 861 82. 16 72.00 87 .50 80.10 86 66 74.70 64.60 74.90 80. 19 
72.20 68 9 O8 78 50.00 66 80 90.00 62.85 55.55 100.00 70.39 
100 00 09 7 84.90 97 80 100.00 75.00 77.60 76.55 87 84 
; 68 06 50 00 78.00 73.33 84 65 72.49 100 00 72.88 
SS SS , 62 40 81.10 78.33 76.70 65.55 99 60 75.55 
85 ¢ 68 46 89 10 85.10 85.00 83.32 69.71 99.35 82.55 
97 73 71.40 59 60 78.33 58.40 65.72 87.25 71.35 
SS 8 81 86 84 80 87 80 81.66 74.10 97.40 84 30 
82.1 86 25 85 40 81.50 79.80 63.33 73.10 98.90 81.53 
eae 80.77 65.30 80.20 66 66 91.76 74 44 96.70 79.10 
77.75 611 98 71 77.10 84 30 100 00 64 75 66.38 98 05 79 36 
7.75 73.48 82 50 78.80 76 66 M 84.77 98.75 82.15 
66 8&3 99 80 65.10 89 50 78 33 83.46 82 49 78.16 
RA OARS 82 4th 100.00 75.00 86 60 86 66 SO 48 100.00 100 00 85.45 
97 85 40 86.10 65.00 80.79 79.43 99 30 80.99 
62.38 100 00 73.60 80.70 66 66 73.51 69 54 100 00 78.12 
68 43 100 00 71.30 85.50 75.00 84.48 87 8&8 100 00 82 75 
* 81.81 98 82 61.70 80.00 73.20 53.33 71.61 56. 60 89.10 73 85 
72.20 85.88 100.00 83.20 83.40 50.00 76.63 58.10 96 55 79.42 
97 .73 81.50 83.40 60.00 74.58 67.54 98 05 80 13 
88 85 65 80 70.80 63 33 65.89 50 99 74 35 69 43 
0) 00 71.00 77.00 76.80 51.66 67.21 97 90 73.58 
91 07 60 56 88 92 68 80 59.50 70.60 63.33 53.61 94.75 73.96 
77.75 68.12 61.60 73.20 50.00 51.83 100.00 70 06 
72.20 69 24 75.76 70 20 80.10 3 a 80.88 97 05 75.33 
88 85 90.09 96 65 88 10 77.00 75.20 83 33 62.04 51.44 92.25 79.75 
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Rank Name of City Cleaning o ti wera > g Pa r , , , 
MASSACHUSETTS 
: : 65 Boston 81.2 m) x " ) "2 —e 2 On ~ = 7 an an “ 2 2 
. 110 Brockton 7O RX ON 62 70 7 82 "2 © , 2 
i 120 Cambridge 62.49 R54 LOO OK -) e) Ry ’ > 64 ° 
, 155 Everett 70.83 8) 82 2 77 27 84 9 rt a> OF sé 
141 Fall River 62.49 83 67 .4 x) On ~ - "9 3 RQ ‘ > RQ 
66 Fitchburg 83.33 SS 85 61.2 100. OK ) " . @ ‘ a @ “ 
128 Haverhill 83.30 63 67 Mu) AR > e - . ‘ a 6 ‘ 
79 Holyoke 62.50 88 8 it 100 Of aR ba 64 49 5 ) 
143. Lowell 66 66 aS & ? “ ° es 
144 Lynn 7O 16 67 12 =e ‘ : : i i 
) -w Bedford 85.41 S& 8 ) 71 ¢ 84 3 ae oy 2 4 P 2 2 
5 Newton 77.08 72.20 6018 ) " ) nT “ st 
j 106 ~=—~Pittsfield 81.25 6a P - oar, an , ‘ . p . + 4 
111 Salem 83.33 ms S4 S187 , an 2 ‘ an 
{ 124 Somerville 66 66 100 00 "a 1K a4 RO 1 M4 
4 Springfield 83.33 0) 9 aR OO RQ OF ) mi = = 8 . q ee 
64 Waltham 72 20 S { 82 + e y a2 2 ‘ ) a) 4 
MICHIGAN 
4 i145 Bay City 62.49 81.25 77.7 t 2 86.19 S g { ‘ 
$4 Detroit 62 49 79.16 77.75 69.58 wn S_OK 8 "7 OM , M4 ‘ 
109 =~ Filint 81 2 74.42 é F ) ~ 2 4 “) ‘ 
17 Grand Rapids 74.99 81.25 RR 8 74 74 2 "2 © ne a1 4 ° & 
11 Highland Park 79 Ie 83 100 OK ; m OO ‘ j ~ ‘ s4 ’ 
}% 131 Jackson 79 16 66 66 BO 2 64 88 uw) (M s 
’ 72 Kalamazoo 79 16 83.33 BS 85 74.62 100 00 64 4 s ‘ i + O4 7 4 s4 
62 Lansing 83.33 “ ) a7 oO ) QR % ‘ 
51 Muskegon 83.33 83.3 St) ) x) 7 ' % ) a4 40 " s 
105 Pontiac can 81.25 R33 » 39 Ri ”) g Q 4 ] v4 ~ 
MINNESOTA 
' 130 Duluth > 58 R88 7.09 62 _0¢ 67 4 g j é ‘ m " { q 
26 Minneapolis 85 41 83.30 t $5 1600 80 20 4 OK R09 & f 64 4 49 " 5 i 
55 St. Paul 83.33 60.98 100 00 71.10 a0 00 RN, ‘ " ) 5 
MIssourRI 
113. Kansas City 70 83 78 O7 100 00 10 T4 OK 74 7 Q » an ¢ n x) 
48 St. Louis 75.00 4 40 88 52 83 60 . ) 83 OK 83. 40 iL OF f ) . 
j ; 137 Springfield 74.99 83.33 69 48 9 52 » OO 79 ) ms > OF 6 17 20 i 
7 NEBRASKA 
4 45 Lincoln er 79.16 83.33 1.62 63.23 100 00 75 90 87 6 6 78 98 100 00 81.8 
31 Omaha 81.25 4 40 77 69 19 35 g5 7) 7O 50) a4 66 bt 62.8 17 Bh s 
} New JERSEY 
88S Camden ae 70.83 66 66 94 40 78.40 100 00 100 00 78 00 74.8) RH HF 17 3 r 4 ) 84 30 & ie 
21 East Orange 79.16 87 50 100.00 97 31 79 00 10 89 40 "1 Gf 74.88 0 OO 84 04 
125 Elizabeth 83.33 85.24 oO 43 76 90 83 00 75 00 63.20 » 4) OO 74 49 
| 104. Newark 4 5416 72.91 97.73 93 28 97.79 66 00 87 00 83.80 8 65 01 0 OO 76 71 
: 80 New Brunswick 66 66 SS S5 87 40 100.00 78 20 84 40 F ”) 7% 13 64 72 8 25 »2 
i 82 Passaic 83.33 100 00 93 .30 91 48 0) 00 85 60 78 77 44 75 65 , 15 
’ : 93 Trenton 75.00 81.60 95.76 11.80 75.00 76.80 ”) 67 37 66 38 83.75 78 53 
7 New York 
§ 27 Amsterdam sia 66.66 RR 85 81 62 98 19 64.60 84 3 7 OO 50 60 1) OO 74 
{ 90 Auburn... ° 62.50 98 84 94 07 1) 00 82 40 "1 66 61.88 ) 78.63 
4 27 ~©Bufifalo : 85 41 81.25 100.00 88 31 o8 21 85 20 80 50 75 50 76 . 66 67 .65 BO 15 83.50 
123 Elmira.... 79.16 63.86 96 44 67 60 74 30 71 66 64 49 86 90 74 .¢ 
63 Jamestown 62.49 RS RS R027 100 00 88 60 8H 20 7 74 O08 5 O38 87 55 mi) SI 
25 New York ‘ 100 00 77.75 09 54 91 8&7 90 60 85.00 84 60 81 66 73.34 60 77 4 83.70 
Sl Niagara Falls 83.33 72.91 98 17 87 40 78 30 75 00 60.37 2.22 97 .25 79.25 
24 Poughkeepsie 70.83 O8 84 86 28 96 40 95 50 75 3 70 00 68 99 S8 50 S3 76 
s 23 Rochester 79.16 72.20 78.10 99 65 96 90 92 00 84.00 7 70.13 72 66 Ww) 65 83.97 
t 30 Syracuse 79.16 04 40 71.75 100 00 92 40 86 OO 82 30 i OF 82 39 > 33 B85 60 83.135 
, 32 Utica 66 66 71.47 09 21 o2 8&0 79 30 76 6 29 Wm 35 82 87 
92 Watertown 83.33 75.00 89 82 58 03 85 90 74 & 71 6 t 29 99 60 78 ) 
7 58 Yonkers 79.16 64 5S 77.75 89.76 17.70 4.00 83 89 15 63.0 1) OO 80.8 
‘a ; 
Z NortTH CAROLINA 
4 152 Winston-Salem aor eae : 88 85 82.08 100.00 50 OK 4 7 BA BE 1 16 95 85 6o TI 
2 OHIO 
5 Akron 79.16 79.16 72 20 73.90 06 66 5 00 97 50 83 40 7 0) 4.72 a3 30 83 27 
Canton 58.33 66.65 64.79 99 &7 100 OO 79 60 65 00 83 O8 82 60 a) 21 
4 Cincinnati 83.33 82 29 84.38 67.26 00.10 79 50 77.20 Ah HE 74.25 66 33 17 60 a) 6 
‘ 20 Cleveland 79.16 92.36 09 95 87 90 10.00 84 30 7 ; 70.03 80.91 87 O05 S4 OS 
61 Columbus 79.16 94.40 88 70 82 00 81.00 78 33 75.37 >.77 86 30 R80 62 
q 59 Dayton 79 16 79.16 97.75 64 74 83 60 13.50 gO 7TH OF 78 82 f yt ”) 30 sO) 8 
< 91 Hamilton 62.49 70 43 78 05 O1 60 gO 50 RH He 57 54 a6 O5 78 63 
4 2 Lakewood 62.49 68.74 98 84 99 61 100 .00 100 00 RR HO 70 00 84 86 79 43 RR K) a6 71 
‘® 19 Lima 83.33 72.91 100 00 83.93 99.73 16.10 s 0 61 ¢ 62.60 87.55 M2 
35 Lorain 16 100 .00 80.19 91.03 95.10 7O 30 75 00 74 60 ) BS 92 15 82 72 
‘ 126 Springfield 67.43 61.87 76 20 79.16 % ‘) 74.37 a .Fe 13 80 74.47 
Z 36 =6Toledo 79.16 79.16 4.40 4 OO 87 00 Si) HH 6 71 17 35 $2.55 
4 57 Youngstown 74.99 77.75 92 60 85 50 78 60 7 ( 76 87 67 .77 88 75 80.8 
4 OKLAHOMA 
% 87 Oklahoma City.... ae : 83 38 77.75 86 80 79 00 8 33 75.15 65.10 100 .00 78 76 
o OREGON 
‘é 22 Portland 70.83 80.20 72.20 79.21 S4 62 73.90 15 Of 3.1 85 Of 80 88 99.10 $4.00 
PENNSYLVANIA 
* 138 Allentown 83 50 .00 67.51 99 56 85.70 73.1 1) 00 ) 32 0) 00 73. 1¢ 
a 52 Altoona... 0) 96 62 80.98 100 00 93 20 82 hi 6 6 83 03 0) 00 18 
4 117 Bethlehem 8 55.55 63 62 19 40 2 x) 0a , 99 gS 10 75.41 
100 Easton 66 62.98 87 . 21 7 83.33 74.27 77.22 88.70 77 49 
73 Harrisburg 25 97.73 79.81 100 00 72.70 76.4 5 } 76.94 f 40 74 80 
115 Hazelton 100 00 0 72.20 12 30 7¢ s 70.65 71.6 0) OO 75 46 
118 Norristown 83 72.20 88.25 81 47 11.30 69 . 3é ‘ 71. 0.11 74.9 7 ; 
54 Philadelphia 87.50 00 95 . Ot 13.33 7.90 82.50 79. 64 UL 67 58 5 71 } 0) S1 OF 
] 71 Pittsburgh 79.16 88 85 SF 40 7 i) 75. 5 nm) OM 75.51 65 83 86 50 79 8 
r 108 Scranton 87 50 58.33 79 .93 100 00 83 90 75.00 75.4 SA ie 2 9 , 85 76.49 
46 Wilkes-Barre 87 50 64.58 98 84 79.65 19 80 $1.40 77.8 t f 13.7 . 
q 7 York 75.00 76.58 100 00 12 20 78 40 OH #E ) 38 70.5 78 
Ruope IsLanp 
154 Pawtucket 70.83 72.20 61.81 59.65 80.00 70.20 ©6600 62 51 60.10 18 69 
76 Providence 79.16 70.83 93.29 83.00 s ( S1 Of , 64.27 89 35 794 
SoutTH CAROLINA 
156 Charleston 85.41 75.00 88.85 50 .00 100 00 A) OU A) 7 8 69 
TENNESSEE 
158 Knoxville 81.25 55.91 S245 67 3 7 t ”) 60.99 4) OO 67 a) 
148 Memphis 87 50 $1.25 85.85 67.39 09. WD 67 7 it 65 6 17 95 ‘0 40 
159 Nashville 83 33 75.00 85.78 50.01 0 00 61.00 70.2 f ti 1.38 13.60 6 39 
Texas — = 
140 Dallas 81.25 73.27 R4 Of 0) OO 79.50 7 “ \ wy Ox 
157 Fort Worth 81.25 79.16 55.09 62.50 x) 60 7 " 0 00 100 OO 67 
4 129 Houston 85.41 60.10 70.45 81.30 7 74.9 , ) 27 100 Ox 4 20 
2 142. San Antomo... 100 .00 64.85 7.7 59 . SU 60 .OV A bt 1 55 9910 71.8 
é UTAH 
103 Ogden... : 79.16 66 65 57.97 09 64 67.50 90 25 63 33 ah 60 76 88 
107 Salt Lake City see 77.75 57 .48 5457 78.60 85.50 858.50 71 6 65 85 73.33 100 00 76 A 
‘D e weig g 
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Street Garbage Total Durable *Fire *Death- ‘*Infant School *High Schoo |Library 
Rank Name of City Cleaning Collection Sewerage Paving Paving Loss Rate Mortality Term Enrollment — Parks Rating 
VIRGINIA ; ; = 62. 7 — 
98 Lynchburg 66 66 See 66.78 89 28 }.30 76 00 L * fence yf 4 = 4 A = 
75 Newport News 87 DO 87 5O 83.30 . +4 00 : 71 80 | < — 0 78 65 
7.5 7.5 . 73.37 97.66 88.70 77.50 71.70 66.66 76.01 52.77 81.85 5 
89 Norfolk S87 DO 87 5O 83.30 73.37 97 a. b4 e 
75 5 5.7 55.00 Yeo 54.05 100.00 73.56 
101 Richmond’ 52 50 o8 es — $0 70 68°50 69.50 66.66 50.00 92.70 77.17 be 
101 Richmond 100.00 = 62. 50 * 5 sta 9.7 : 69.! aa ; 7 i 
121 asuehe. 83 33 ciate 64.17 since 97 50 5 71.20 56 .66 70.06 56.60 83 05 74.66 
Was GTON in " 
8 Seattle  saragatet 79 16 ; 55.55 68 69 87 .60 85.70 100.00 94.10 ae. = vaéue 4 4 a 4 4 = 
102 Spokane zs. -—- Bea SS 32 5" £2 Bs wi 2a ae ee i 
38 Tacoma ae. . ‘eaves 70.82 veus 79 50 ; 93.30 68.33 A 
West Virornta } 
112 Charleston . 100.00 85.46 100.00 89.90 65.20 63.33 68.99 57.54 57.85 76.03 
WISCONSIN = ie *, > 84.96 
PM vcccekosdund. <sbebs “peese easier 71.27 89.25 86 40 44 ro ze 4 4 4 sent 4 yo se 
33 Kenosha 79 16 62.49 es 77.51 100.00 94.70 3 3°33 84.05 10000 78 15 : 
95 La Crosse 66.66 55.55 63.64 65.64 91.90 $6.00 68.33 ..... f E 
50 Oshkosh 68.00 aces Sere 69 00 86.70 ltl hi- 86.99 95.70 = 4 > 
44 Racine 58 33 94.40 : , 94 60 83.50 83 .33 69.23 ae 5 = 4 4 f 
9 Sheboygan 79 16 83.68 85 56 88 20 sated 10 as «seé¢has . 96 80 80 03 y 
70 Superior 57 28 94 40 68.43 85.42 79.80 83.50 J Zee 79.76 ; 
* Double weighting 
Cities in Their Order of Rank of the Pacifie Coast cities and greatly Average Rating by Population Groups 
Oak Park, Ill ... 87.84 New Brunswick, N.J. 79.25 against the Southern cities. Only one An attitude rather frequently taken 
, , 71 } a, N.Y... 79 a ARES it ; hae : pe TOK 
Berkolen ‘ali vee $6.68 —_ NI 70.15 Of the twelve Pacific Coast cities in- jg that small cities have the advantage 
ea ----  enee ee ‘sip Cluded falls below 82, and no city below jn such an index. Just the reverse is 
ewton ass ) oit, Mich rh , 
San Francisco, Calif... 85.51 cman, olo. 78 ~ the Mason and Dixon line, with the true. The average rating for the dif- 
) wrt, I ; 85.45 Miami, Fl 78 : : ees wa : 2 ne 
fea te 85.30 Oklahoma ¢ ity, Okla.. 78.7 single exception of W ashington, reaches ferent size groups is as follows: i 
Sheboygan, Wis . 85.29 Camden, N. J 78.66 T 2. a ? : ‘ “ 
rey Conn 85.23 Norfolk, Va 78 65 80. The New England and Ce ntl il me ‘ 
Highland, Park, Mich. 84.99 ee. N : 78 cities range from very got xd ratings to Cities over 500,000 81.86 
Green Bay, Wis...... 84.96 Hamilton, Ohio 78. 6 . : = 
Stockton, Calif . 84.95 Watertown, N. ) 78.55 verv bad. 300,000-500,000 5 ns rs 
ong Beac ; ... 84.87 Trenton, N. J 78.53 . B : ; - = ; : 7845 
eee ** Oe 90 Coder Rapids, iowa. 78.16 More interesting perhaps is the effect pr epee ae 
Oakland, Calif... ._.. 84.35 La Crosse, Wis 8.15 of state lines uyon the results. The 50,000-100,000 aad 
Wilmington, Del . 84.34 Sioux City, lowa 78 12 . . 30,000- 50,000 77.82 
Fort Wayne, Ind. . 84.30 | Pa . 78.03 following table shuws the average rat- 
ma hio k . 84.20 eynehburg z 77.82 . . ‘ eee Ree _ 
here tors Tae Mewes. Ole... 77.49 ing for all the cities in each state hav- ~ kbar for entire eaaesesagh sg 
E. Orange, N. J $4.06 Keston, Pa Te line e » eligible cities: Range for entire country 66.39-87.8 
Portland, Ore 84.00 Richmond, Va 77.17 Ing thre e or more eligible Citi & 
Rochester, N. Y 83.97 Spokane, Wash 77.09 an N Citi ei ie 
Poughkeepsie, N. Y 83.76 Ogden, Utah 6.88 State No Cities - Re g its, 
New York, N.Y..... 83.70 Newark, N. J 76.71 California... 8 84.56 Possibilities for the Future 
Minneapolis, Minn 83.54 Pontiac, Mich 76.58 Wisconsin 7 82 08 : 
Buffalo, N. Y........ 83.50 Pittsfield, Mass 76.54 Washington : 4 Of paramount interest and importance 
Akron, Ohio... 83.27 Salt Lake City, tab 76.54 Ohio..... 13 81.52 t : alas Glial made. 
Los Angeles, Calif. 83.15 Scranton, Pa 76 = Iowa... ek : = 4 is the relation of the tax rate to in 
Syracuse, N. Y 83.13 Flint, Mich 76, 2: Connecticut ar Sara aE i : ; ra 
Omaha, Nebr... 83.00 Brockton Mass 76.20 New York 13 $0 os creased city _ ice, us Ing a tax ,s 
Utica, N. ¥ 82.87 Salem, Mass 76.17 Indiana 6 79.63 . cte allow for variations in the 
Kenecha, Wis . $2.86 Charleston, W. Va 76.03 Minnesota 3 79 56 ( orre cted to alle : ' 
Penman LOUR..n- 0s SS Ramen Gly, Kens... 75.77 Bow Jerany ve k. LS a basis of assessment. An attempt will be 
Lorain, Ohio. ........ 82.72 Quiney, Il 75.55 Michigan........... 0 78.58 Es esac , 
Tole Ho, Ohio : . 82.58 inties, Pa 75. 4€ Illinois 6 Lg 23 made later to show what amount of , A ' 
Rockford, Ill 82.55 Savannah, Ga 75.45 Penosylvania % 12 77.92 Beas of aeues ete hetwea a hig , 
Tacoma, Wash 82.50 Bethichem, Pa 75.41 Massachusetts. . 17 77 14 re lation, if any, exists be tween £ 
Washington, D, C.... 82.43 Norristown, Pa 75.35 Missouri... .... 3 £6.94 tax rate and a high service rating. 
Sacramento, Calif..... 82.34 Portland, Me 75 33 Virgina. . 6 76.92 cog : ap we pn | 
Terre Haute, Ind..... 82.15 Cambridge, Mase 5.13 Colorado. eres 3 75.95 While the results of such an experimen 
Hartford, Conn...... 82.09 Roanoke, Va 74.66 Filorida........... 3 74.26 , “i . a ag 
New Haven, Conn.... 82.04 New Britain, Conn 74.66 Texas... 4 71 5A could not be credited sage too precise a F 
Racine, Wis.......... 81.90 Elmira, N, 74.63 Tennessee as 3 67.95 sienific: , ight show some in- he 
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O discuss “ultimate remedies” con- 
clusively, the first requirement is 
an answer to the question, How 

ultimate is ultimate? One is reminded 
of the rival paint dealers, one of whom 
advertised “My colors are permanent,” 
and the other, not to be outdone, pro- 
claimed that his colors were not only 
permanent but remained permanent. 
Until our public authorities shall stop 
raiding birth-control clinics and begin 
raiding engineers’ laboratories, no solu- 
tion of the traffic problem is likely to be 
permanent. For as long as our popula- 
tion continues to increase and new 
methods of crowding and transporting 
the population continue to be invented, 
any “ultimate” solution of the traffic 
problem must be limited by the distance 
through which we are able to peer into 
and control the future. Such a limita- 
tion is no excuse, however, for a laissez 
faire attitude; it is rather a challenge to 
peer through the best lenses we can per- 


I 
fect, and to control the future through 
the most intelligent laws we ean draft 
and the soundest publie opinion we can 
organize. 

As a basis for discussion, I suggest 
that: 


1. We need a general recognition of 
the fact that there is not room for all 
the world—or all the town—to move or 
park in the same street at the same 
time; and a recognition of the further 
fact that, while some landowners or de- 
partment stores or theaters may benefit 
by an attempt to concentrate the busi- 
ness of a city in a needlessly small area, 
such excessive congestion is uneconomic 
and against the public interest. 


In designing big buildings architects 
have been able to compute with reason- 
able accuracy the requirements of vertical 
transportation. No intelligent builder 
would expect to add another ten stories 
to an existing ten-story building unless 
the foundation and framework of the 
structure and the space available for ele- 
vators had been planned originally with 
such an addition in mind. But these samy 
builders go calmly—or  wildly—ahead, 
doubling or quadrupling the demands on 
our streets for horizontal transportation, 
with a naive faith that somehow the pub- 
lic authorities will solve the insoluble 
problem which results. 


2. We need a general recognition of 


the fact that the traffic problem has to 
do not only with Main Street or Fifth 
Avenue or the Loop, but with the safety 
cf the child in getting to school and play- 


M a Ly) . 


ground; and with the time of the work- 
man in getting to his factory, with the 
convenience of the stenographer in get- 
ting to her office, and with the general 
ease and comfort of traffic circulation in 
the city and region for business or p leas- 
ure. This involves a recognition of the 
fact that we are no longer in the buggy- 
end-hitching-post era of city building 
and that a degree of imagination and 
skill is needed in planning our cities for 
the motor age, comparable to that which 
has gone into the planning of the mod- 
ern skyscraper or automobile 


Ot some 


lready; such, for example, as that on 


heavily 


things we are quite sure 


traveled highways grade crossir 


with railroads or with other he ivily trav- 


eled highways ought to be abolished 
speedily is economically possi! le * that by- 
iss routes ought to be provided to ke 
vay from congested centers traffic hicl 
has no need or desire to be ther t} 
the elimination of jogs, danger 
and heavy grades on our highways is much 
to be desired; that new street vner 
growing traffic is expected should be 
planned in advance for flexibility in road 
iv widening; and that such surgical 
remedies as subways or double-deck 
streets are tremendously expensive opera 
tions which should be undertaken only 
when surgery is the only remedy for 
strangulation, and with due precautior 
the operation send the patient from the 


host if al to the oorhoust 
| ] 


3. We need 
the fact that public 
compulsion of law and a just method 


general recognition of 


opinion and the 


of assessing costs must join jorces to 
prevent ignorance or cupidity from 
throttling the rational development ot 


our cities. 


In the formation of an intelligent b- 
lic opinion, much more could be done than 
it present by city planning comm/s:ions 
and zoning boards. For on¢ eat such 
bodies might constitute themselves a sort 
of extra-legal advisory committee to show 
ihe speculative builder, or even the de- 


partment store or theater owner when he 
is considering a new site, that some con- 
sideration of the public interest in loca- 


tion, size of building, and pro 
parking or garage space may pro 
sad only enlightened citizen sabia but good 


busine SS as well. Thro igh suc h moral i- 
sion, also, many realtors could 

vinced of the wisdom of setting aside ade- 
quate space for public playgrounds in new 
subdivisions. 


4. We need a 
the fact that the compulsion of law must 


general recognition ol 
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Ultimate Remedies for the Traffic Problem 


A Statement Prepared by the Editor of The 


Round Table 


Discussion 


forestall in other cities the almost irrep 
arable blunders which are being made 
in New York through lack of a city plan 
ning commission and through the enact 
ment of a zoning ordinance which 
allowed too intensive use of the land in 
the first place and is constantly being 
weakened by variance and amendment 


The Merchants Association of New 
York released to the newspapers for pub- 


ication last week a statement based on 


replies which its President, Willis H 
Booth had re ed to an inquiry ad 
d to a group of representative busi 
ness and professional men, as to the city 
iblic improvement projects and policies 
the statement says, in part 
Apparently, rapid transit and traffie re 
lief are uppermost in the minds of thos 
ldressed, for more of the replies th 
r received and classified refer to the 
than to any other AI 5 
I let I deal with subw Oo 
illied pha of the rapid ral 
| About the Sal percenta ed | 
h bridges and tunnels or her 1 n 
lieving street congestion.” 


Among the opinions qu is 
David F. Houston, President of the Mu 


il Life Insur ince Company who s 
I assume that the idditional Subway 
System proposed [at a cost of $600,000,- 
000) is to furnish relief in the transpor 
situation. Personally, I think that 
I rapid transit will sim lv add to he 
congestion unless ething is dor O 
limit the number of cubic feet of space 


Manhattan and in the immediate 
neighborhood of Manhattan in which 
eople may live and work 

And Albert E 


Siebert, lawyer, is 


The root of our transportation ind 
difficulties lies in our unre- 


tricted building. At present we 


street traffic 
ire not 

iking progress, but are sliding backward 
Every fifty-story building erected means 
oO many more persons on our overcrowded 


sidewalks and crosswalks and so many 


more vehicles on our nearly impassable 
streets, and also means a definite increase 
in the intolerable congestion of our sub- 
Ways It is not possible to build subways 


at enough to kee} 
sane building.’ 


pace with such in- 


As the ploneer in comy yrehensive zon- 
ing. New York may be condoned for the 
concessions to congestion made in 1916, 
hut will other cities admit that thev are 
too stupid or indolent to learn anything 


from New York’s mistakes or to profit 


9 


5. We need a general recognition of 


the fact that, as a means ol check ng ex- 


cessive taxation and of preventing h gh- 
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iv (or subway) robbery, there must be 
1 much wider application of the prin- 
benefit assessments for street 
idening or rapid transit, especially 
here the demand for such improve- 
ments results from or is followed by a 
more intensive use of the adjacent land 


ciple of 


nd the inevitable increase in costs for 
regulation, fire protection and 
other burdens on the public purse 


traihe 


Why should not the 
mized that, as 


principle be recog- 
a general rule, no amend- 


ment to a zoning ordinance permitting 
greater cubage of buildings ought to be 

iopte d, and no additional traffic or trans- 
rtation facilities ought to he provided 
n any street unless the city could recoup 


from the 


landowners by special ASSOSS- 
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ment, so much of the expense involved 
as may reasonably be computed to be for 
their special benefit? And if the further 
princi le could be established that, in or 
adjace nt to ill new or enlarged busine SS 
parking or 


tenants or 


buildings, owners desiring 


garage space for ¢ my lovees, 


customers, must provide it at their own 
expense, a substantial check to mounting 


congestion and mounting taxation would 


result. 


6. And last, but of prime importance, 
we need a willingness on the part of the 
great foundations and men of means to 
funds in towns 
nd subdivision developments planned 


lavest demonstration 


fcr the motor age. There is great prom- 





ise in such a new system of site plan- 
ning as is now being demonstrated in 
Radburn, New Jersey, by the City Hous- 
ing Corporation of New York on a 
“philanthropy and 6 per cent” basis; 
and in the neighborhood unit ideas pro- 
posed for outlying sections of existing 
cities by Clarence Arthur Perry in a 
forthcoming report of the Regional Plan 
oi New York and Its Environs. To ap- 
ply imagination and technical skill to 
the designing and building of garden 
cities and of new neighborhoods in exist- 
ing cities, may prove, through the con- 
tagious power of a good example, to 
be the most practical way to bring about 
the discovery and adoption of ultimate 
remedies for the traffic problem. 


Art Show Emphasizes Unique Idea in Practical 


Playground Work 


NY activity which has for its ob- 
A jective the stimulation of human 

minds toward a more complete 
self-expression is a worth-while move- 
ment. After all, one of the chief pur- 
poses in life is to make life itself worth 
living. Any effort that 
that end is of the utmost value, not 
merely as an ideal, but in the 
which the effort fosters. 


contributes to 
ideas 


From this standpoint one of the most 
humanly interesting exhibitions at the 
Louisiana State Fair last year, and one 
which will in all likelihood be repeated 
this year, was that which represented 
the work of the Recreation Department 
of the city of Shreveport. This exhibit 
expressed more than a volume of words 
could voice it, the tangible worth that 
ccrues to a community through the en- 
ccuragement of esthetic results in the 
ietivities of a city’s playgrounds 

It may seem, at first blush, to be a 
far-fetched idea that art is one of the 
manifestations of playground activity, 
but the proof of the assertion lies in the 
remarkable collection of art ob- 
jects which have been created through 
work initiated by the Shreveport Recrea- 
tion Department, under Grover C. 
Thames, the Director. The “first an- 
nual” exhibit oeeupied no inconsiderable 
section of the fine arts building at the 
Fair Grounds. 

It is not necessary to judge the ac- 
complishments of the playground ar- 
tists from the usual standards of esthet- 
ic effort, though the work in this exhi- 
bition has creditable merit, considered 
from any viewpoint. The results, how- 
ever, stand out with significant impor- 
tance, when they are considered in re- 
lation to their basie purpose. From this 
practical angle they offer an illuminat- 
ing and remarkable emphasis to a new 


cute 


By FRED WILLIAMSON 


and altogether constructive idea in the 
training of the human mind—in adults, 
as well as children—to a finer feeling 
and more lofty expression than that of 
mere physical energy. 


Broadening the Appeal of Recreation 


The art section of the Shreveport 
Recreation Department was instituted to 
fill a definite need. Though according to 
popular conception the chief function of 
l department of recreation is to serve 
an athletic urge among the youth of the 
city, it has been found that the facili- 
ties afforded in this connection failed to 
satisfy completely the recreation needs 
of many children or to minister at all to 
those of others whose physical capabili- 
ties or mental complexes shut them out 
of these enjoyments. What should be 
done with those who were frail or erip- 
pled, and perforce could not enter into 
the more strenuous athletic games? Or 
with who found a recreational 
satisfaction in activities of the mind 
rather than those of the body? Should 
they be compelled to take part in feats 
of physical prowess or be penalized by 
denial of any participation in recrea- 
tional enjoyment? 

This was the problem, and it was met 
by the initiation of an experiment that 
is probably unique in playground annals 
of this country. Art classes were formed 
as a distinct element of the Depart- 
ment’s work. Children and grown-ups 
with an esthetic urge joined the classes 
for the “fun they could get out of it.” 
While artistic standards were set up and 
qualified instructors employed, no at- 
tempt was made to force the partici- 
pants into artificial grooves of activity. 
The work was essentially “play.” Each 
individual was allowed to follow his own 
bent in esthetic expression. 


those 


Children were taught modeling in 
clay as well as various forms of decora- 
tion and handicraft. They learned har- 
mony and color values. They painted 
vases and book-ends and statuary, and 
absorbed ideas in form and design. They 
wove baskets and made tables and stools 
of wickerwork. They made plaques of 
still life done with plastic clay, and then 
decorated lamps and designed lamp- 
shades. They designed and built bird- 
houses and a hundred other things sug- 
gested by their own impulse for crea- 
ticn and artistic expression. 

The art and handicraft work of the 
Recreation Department was not re- 
stricted to children. Older folks, who had 
never had a chance to express themselves 
esthetically, were intrigued by the new 
idea in recreation and joined with en- 
thusiasm in the opportunity to give 
effect to an inner urge. 

The results offer a concrete demon- 
stration of the success that has attended 
this remarkable experiment. They are 
highly significant because entirely prac- 
tical. The importance of the activity as 
an educational stimulus is incalculable, 
aand its novelty as an incident to recrea- 
tional activity is submerged in the qual- 
ity of constructive stimulation which it 
gives to self-expression both among 
young and old. 


— 


This, then, is what imparted to the 
Shreveport Recreation Department's 
exhibit at the Fair last year a value and 
an interest far more important than a 
mere “art exhibit.” By its influence a 
great group of children and adults have 
learned something of their own possi- 
bilities in manifesting an art sense, and 
they have been given an incentive to- 
ward accomplishment that must in the 
very nature of things conduce to a bet- 
ter and finer citizenship. 
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Cost Cutting on County Gravel Road 


Maintenance 


By T. R. PATTERSON 


( Nty | } GODERICH. ONTAI 
ODERN traffic has long since re bearing in the top of the a 

' dered obsolete the old methods crusher cam-shaft « that a vert n 
. of applying gravel of any qual- tion is imparted to the jav sctntine thy 
ity indiscriminately upon our roads, and the feed. and the horizontal motior 
the demands of today are for fine, hard maximum at the top and is zero at the e1 
gravel, passing, at largest, a l-inch ring, bottom opening 
nd containing a sufficient amount of I 


fines and binding material to make 


dense mass that will consolidate 


Delivery of Material to the Road 


1 


ire- After the proper material has been 


t 


ful selection of the material is therefore placed in the bin. the next problem is 


necessary, and after choosing the 


rial, the gravel plant must be de- 
signed to place this material in 
1 bin, in a suitable condition for 
the road, at the lowest cost 
Generally, a erusher is required 
In Huron County, 
there is no gravel deposit from 


Ontario, 


which good, pit-run material can 


be secured 
Crushing Plants Revamped 


The style of crushing plant 
formerly used, with side eleva- 
tor, crusher and bin, is not sat- 
isfactory for producing fine 
material, as there is always an 
amount of oversize <tone that 
must be recrushed or wasted 
Moreover, the screens wiich are 
intended to separate the fines be- 








Perfect Maintenance the Cheapest 

Maintenance is the first problem which 
those in charge of roads have to consider. 
and it is necessary to assume that any ex- 
penditure made must give a return in ser- 
vice to the traffic. It follows. therefore. that 
improvements may be made by having the 
work done for less money. and also by 
doing the work in such a manner that 
vehicles can operate at lower costs. and 
be permitted to make greater earnings. 
Maintenance of roads is necessary, too. as 
a protection to the investment which has 
previously been made in the road, so that. 
considering all factors, it may be assumed 
that the gravel road that is maintained as 
nearly perfect as practicable is the most 





fore the crusher is reached are economical. T.R. P. 
not always efficient. On this ac- 

count we have remodeled two of 

the plants owned by the county, and The use of trucks is found to be a big 
propose to remodel others by so arrang- money-saver in this work, na teams 
ing that all pit-run material is elevated can no longer compete, even though the 
directly to a rotary screen above a bin; haul be very short. We find th ruc] 
the fines are screened out, and the coarse costs are from 50 to 90 per cent of thi 
falls into a compartment from which it costs of team haul. We find, too, th ( 


feeds into the crusher alongside 


The the new fast trucks of 


Operating Costs of Power 





i ie ee a 


elevator from the crusher delivers the 
crushed material to the same screen, and 
any oversize is again put through the 
crusher. We have thus a closed circuit, 
and we find these plants to be very sat- 
isfactory, and with ordinary 9 x 16 
crushers have a capacity of irom 60 to 
9 yards of coarse gravel per day \ 
belt conveyor would be more satisfac- 
tory than a bucket elevator for elevating 
the pit-run material, and we have under 
consideration, too, the installation of a 
small dragline to replace this elevator 
It is found that our costs on this plant 
are very little greater than those with 
the old style of plants, producing coarser 
material, and we have no wasted stone 

There is a type of crusher now being 
built that is designed to crush all mate- 
rial down below a definite size. The 


while unloading, 


than can 


n dual pneumatic tires are the m 


economical of operation and operate a 


reat saving over small trucks or the 


vg 
old, heavy, slow trucks on hard tires 


Furthermore, the pneumatic tires are 
much less severe on the roads than hard 
tired vehicles. Of course, one of the big 
economies of truck hauling is effected | 
the spreading, which the truck perfort 


In a better 


re done DV h na 


Dragging 
Dragging is the item of maintenance 


that is second to suriacing as regards 


cost, and good gravel roads cannot ( 


maintained without the most car I 
tention to it. Many changes in meth- 
ods and demands have taken place sinc 
we first heard of the split-log drag, and 





the gravel is not too much ec mpacted 
H vever, a heavy truck 18 
nd a truck having hard tires may be 

operation should 
not be over 12 miles per hour 


With a 
tahl 


suitable outfit and under favorable con- 


necessary, 


ed as the speed ol 


economical 
method of scraping roads, as the ma- 


ditions, this is the most 
chine will travel 80 miles per day and 


oveT 


Calcium Chloride Treatment 

It is being found that for roads hav- 
ing a traffic of 500 vehicles per day and 
calcium chloride is a valuable ma- 

Calcium chloride appears to be 
natural gravel-road preservative and 
preventive It protects the road 
during the summer and appears to pro- 
tect it during the severe spring break-up 

After it has been in use a few 
the cost of continuing the treat- 
ments becomes much less. On the roads 
of St. Clair County, Mich., where the 
material has been in use since 1921 con- 


over, 
terial 


it 


dust 


season. 


years, 


tinuously, roads are being maintained by 
an application of 65 sacks per mile, an- 
nually, on narrow roads. 
They find there that very little gravel 
is required to be added from year to 
year, and when this saving is addeu to 
the value of the dust elimination, we are 
forced to recognize a valuable road ma- 
terial. Calcium chloride roads cannot 
be smoothed excepting after a rain or 


somewhat 


by the use of the heaviest machines, so 
that care in this regard is needed. 
Moreover, the gravel must be of good 
quality and contain a sufficient amount 
of binding material before success in the 
use of calcium chloride can be expected. 


Snow Removal 


Snow removal is a branch of road 
maintenance that will demand an in- 
creasing share of attention in the future, 
for the public have need of open roads 
in these days, as there is little teaming 
to be done with sleighs, and there are 
poor snow roads at many times. There 
is also too great an investment in motor 
vehicles and roads to permit of its be- 
ing rendered useless while the roads are 
suow-covered, and much money will be 
invested within the next few years in 
snow-removal equipment. Heavy trucks 
are needed, and while V-plows with 
wings will do good work in light snow, 
it is my opinion that this type must be 
supplemented by a rotary plow that 
can be put into action at any time for 
handling heavy drifts. 1 think the ideal 
plow has not yet been built. 


Weed Removal 
For destroying weeds, we have used 
nothing but the scythe and farm mower, 
so far, but special mowers are built and 
used satisfactorily for cutting down into 
ditches. Spraying the weeds with oil, 
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and burning, is a plan being used in 


some localities with success 
Large Investment Necessary 


Generally speaking, this is an age oi 
evolution from machines 
to power machines, and this change 1s 
forcing municipalities to make large in- 
Much of the 
success in the operation ol 


horse -~drawn 


vestments in equipment 
these ma- 
chines depends upon securing the best 
machine, of the right capacity for the 
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job to be undertaken; it is very easy to 
spend money on machinery, but it is 
very hard to make a machine pay for 
itself if it operates at a big cost or for 
only a few days each year. Our ex- 
perience has been that the best is the 
cheapest, and when a machine must be 
purchased, the plan should be to decide 
on the best machine and then buy it as 
cheaply as possible. 
ACKNOWLEDGMENT.—From a paper presented be 


fore the Fifteenth Annual Conference on Road 
Construction of the Province of Ontario 


Ratproofing: An Addendum to the 
Building Code 


“Go!” cried the Mayor, “and gel long 
poles, 

Poke out the nests and block up the 
holes! 


Consult with carpenters and builders, 
And leave in our town not even a trace 
Of rats!” 
(Rosert Browninc.) 

fFREOCCUPATION with more urgent 

affairs prevented anybody’s paying 
attention to this official ratproofing order 
issued in Hamelin town in Brunswick, in 
1678. And a similar reason has operated 
against the efficacy of community rat- 
elimination campaigns which have been 
undertaken in many of our own cities 
more recently and up to this very day. 
Now the need for effective action becomes 
imminent. The rat begins to “assume the 
proportions of a grave national problem,” 
according to the findings of recent inten- 
sive studies carried on by the United 
States Public Health Service. 

These studies show that, through de- 
structiveness and the consumption of food, 
the rat is costing the people of our coun- 
try $400,000,000 annually. And even 
greater than the economic menace is the 
public health meanace. Of all disease- 
bearing animals, it is stated, the rat prob- 
ably stands supreme in the cost its pres- 
ence has entailed upon mankind in toll of 
lives and money. 

To combat the rat successfully, there 
must be general education in its habits of 
living and breeding. Destructive and sup- 
pressive measures must be studied and 
put into practice as a community under- 
taking backed up by the cooperation of 
every householder and proprietor of a 
business establishment. But, the most 
relentless warfare through trapping, fumi- 
gation, and poison baits, and programs of 
starving and harrying is not enough. 

“Several eminent authorities have 
pointed out the fallacy of expecting trap- 
ping and poisoning operations to elimi- 
nate a rat population. The relative in- 
crease in food supply and harborage thus 
made available to surviving rats stimu- 
lates breeding and longevity to a degree 
which tends to compensate for numerical 
losses.” The destruction of harborage 
and the protection of food supplies must 
be ensured, and, to accomplish this, ef- 
fectual ratproofing is essential, and 
should be brought about by anti-rat ordi- 
nances in cities, and anti-rat laws in 
states. 

“Tn ratproofing any building, the follow- 


ing parts have to be considered: ground 
area, walls, ceiling, garret, roof, dead 
spaces in general, ventilators, abandoned 
sewers, doors, windows, outside piping 
water and sewage pipes, downspouts, wir- 
ing and air or light shafts. By the omis- 
sion of some small detail an otherwise 
ratproof structure may become badly rat 
infested.” Specific recommendation in- 
clude the following: 

“The ratproofing of floors of buildings 
is secured either by the elevation of the 
structure, with the underpinning open and 
free, or by marginal walls of concrete, 
stone, or brick, laid in cement mortar sunk 
2 feet in the ground, fitting flush with the 
floor above. The walls must fit tightly 
to the flooring and not merely extend to 
the joists or supporting timbers, as this 
would result in open spaces. 

“Ratproofing by elevation is chiefly ap- 

plicable to small and medium-sized build- 
ings. The intent is to have sufficient ele- 
vation so that the ground area beneath 
shall be exposed, as free from covert, and 
as clean as land unbuilt upon. 
For more pretentious dwellings where suf- 
ficient care can be exercised to prevent 
rodents from gnawing through plank 
flooring a marginal ratproof foundation 
will suffice. “ 

It is recommended that ratproofing leg- 
islation should provide a minimum stand- 
ard for concrete, both as to quality and 
quantity of its component parts, and as 
to the dimensions of construction. The 
thickness of floors should not be less than 
3 inches of concrete with ™%4-inch surface 
of cement, and walls should not be less 
than 6 inches in thickness. Standard 
brands of cement, clean, sharp sand, and 
hard stone in proportion 1:2:3, or as ap- 
proved by a competent engineer, should 
be required in all concrete construction.” 

Further recommendations for the rat- 
proofing of buildings of various sorts are 
given in Public Health Bulletin No. 180, 
‘The Rat: Arguments for Its Elimination 
and Methods for Its Destruction,” copies 
of which may be ordered from the U. 8. 
Government Printing Office, Washington, 
D. C., for 5 cents each. The public of- 
cial aroused to a responsibility for adding 
a ratproofing clause to the building code, 
or developing a separate anti-rat ordi- 
nance, as well as the civic group initiating 
a rat-elimination campaign, and house- 
holders and building owners in general, 
will find much that is of value in this 
study. 


Dew. 
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| Progressive Street Widening by Setting Back 
New Buildings Proves Its Value in Akron 


By E. A. KEMMLER 
Cuter ENcINeEeER, Bureau or Hicr AKkron, O 
: 
, HE economic value of the time 24 Ap! tand Mav 2 } 
factor in widening main thorough- tively, whereby the plans of the Com- West Market Street, between H 
fares to accommodate the ever- miss n were adonpte nd building set nd Cherrv. t short blocks 
; increasing demands of motor traffic back lines established n lanes led early 1 and 1 

| has been strikingly demonstrated therewith vait for the process of “letting nature 


7 by the experience of Akron. This year It was anticipated at that time that take its course These two blocks were 
b: marks the tenth anniversary of the the entire program might be completed lened in 1922 by moving back som: 
adoption by the Council of a main thor- without appr priation within a period 1 buildings and remodeling others 
7 oughfare plan involving approximately of fifty years. As about 40 per cent of f $425.000 
20 miles of street, 75 per cent of which the street was solidly built up with busi 
were occupied by single and double ness buildings, the cost of widening them Setback Lines Legalized by Zoning 


street-car tracks, as follows: by the exercise of the city’s power « Ordinance 





Arlington St., Market to S. Corp. Line ¢ 80 7,600 ere ter vitalized by the pas nt i 
jowery St., Wooster to South 6¢ <6 47 ng \rdinanes \ hich building 
Exchange St., Locust to W. Corp. Line 60 84 | | : 
. . , ~ ~ *T ¢ t 
Exchange St., Washington to Market 60 s4 ' - : it 
t Grant St., Exchange to Archwood 45-60 70 10.2 nm practically | ot the streets in the 
i *Goodyear Blvd., Market to Martha 50 70 M i In +) tir tha o | ‘ : i 
j 7 \ in the meantime he good ¢ ens 
High Street, Hackett to Miller 45-50-60 66 4 50 
Howard St., Main to Mill 60 6S served them without question 3 > 
; *Johnston St., Spicer to Arlington 60 80 5 6K their legality 
7 Main St., Chestnut to 8. Corp. Line 6 84 13,000 : : 
’ Market St., High to Arlington 60 80 7.60 lhe physical and economic result 
: Market St., Arlington to E. Corp. Line 60 74 4,40 these ordinances ilter the first { ‘ 
} Market St., Howard to W. Corp. Line 60-66 80 7 \ . 
. : g 1 ‘ 1 
} *South St., Main to Manchester 50 80 6.2 ex ence = ’ — 4 
' : *South St Main to Spicer 60 80 5 Of t engineers and officials of other ties 
. Wooster Ave., Bowery to East Ave 60 M4 5,00 The storv 1s as fe 
' Total (19.87 miles) 104, 906 In one case only during the entire n 
aque veare |} e wher I fice + get h 2 
*Car lines projected but never constructed opens 5 7 refused to s¢ + 
2 lungs back without compensation 
The above program was recommended eminent domain would have been pro | ( irred before the passage of the 


' to the Planning Commission by the hibitive ($20,000,000 is a fair estimat ning law, and since he was ent 


writer, at that time engineering adviser and the population did not exceed 200 hin his rights, the city paid hin 
to the Commission, and was adopted and 000). The plan of progressive widening y for his land and damage. In ¢ 


i I 5 5 


; passed on to the City Council and by by setting back all new buildings as th ther of the several hundred cases the 








: that body translated into law by the old ones become obsolescent was the on owners have shown a high degree 

¥ > = . - . : 

» passage of three ordinances, on February feasible one, and has been carried out spirit by observing the set nes 

, | 
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EXAMPLE OF PROGRESSIVE STREET WIDENING IN AKRON, OHIO 
New buildings, set back to new line, are shown in black 
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protest and thout mat ould otherwise have ipied the the improvement, as permitted under the 
mpensation lor the nd thus made spaces between the roperty and set Ohio constitution 
; pote : : , wibgia : - \ A bond issue for the city’s portion was 
; ¥ pproved by the electors at the Noven 
ne mam | Mark St res ahi rh : vi as ‘ ber, 1928, election. It will require ab 
High Street to College Street. the saving in dollars ld be $1948.00, {Ur years to complete this partial p1 
t videning has progressed 1 . verage of nearly $200,000 per n gram In the meantime the progressi\ 
n exte . asia idening of the remainder of the gr 
hh re , — ron ; ill continue The engineers for the 
56 feet, | etting back the curb jon woare he need oy Z , 9 nh = Planning Commission are to draw a con 
ng t] iditior strip of 5! ca le ni <teesnprcaphas _. plete thoroughfare plan, with many ex 
eacl le, at the expense of the hy <i la 1, per “Ke . tensions and new thoroughfares, whicl 
er the property owners h ! aD 4 ee ae oo Lt will be added to the program of trans 
the title to the 10 t setback ' | , portation improvement, to be carri 
the en lout Compr tor out gradually, after additional bo 
mipar e : 31 pres St., | $1,565,000 jssues for this purpose have bee 
ng project , . es ™ thorized 


How About Two Millions Saved Will : , ‘ ; 10,00 In this manner the city will pr 


Be Used complete the original fifty-year 
29 the saving to the without overtaxing its borrowing « 
e to th servance the se This an t repre ne-] he tv, and at less than half the orig 
expressed in terms of volum« timated . e estimate, while the resources of thi 
re constantiyv increasing 


Nature of Street Surface an Important Element 
in Street-Lighting Effectiveness 


FANE vr l cy I refle ‘ - terurban highways, are = specula! 


rie gt » when ary 
of dire n t} ract hows I g Street surfaces which are not 
must be supple , : emel sso gl refle larly specular in character are ofte1 
; , de distorted nd it i perce ng dered specular to a greater or | 
, | . : “ ge Ol a stree one perceives tent due to the oiling and polishing 
3 o ; : or ones of SU K O ght « I l ibly greate motor traffic 
treet-ligating inst width and of much ¢ ter length thar If a specular street be wide, with 
lay na experin hen would be apparent ul ement we! mounted at the side over the curt tne 
rning the effects « Var = kina 4 plar suriact streaks of light, for one traveling 2 
eet suriace Preston S. M Most ements more or less (prin- the street are to be found near thi 
man of the stree ghting mn cipally less) smoott Most pavements while the middle of the street 
he Illumin : Engineer ng 3 ire wet on some nights during each vea dark On the other hand, if the lar 
general 1! vey] ele Practic Vy all pavements, therelore par- ire so located as to distribute many 
take more or less of these specular qual these streaks of light along the pavement 
lesting Laboratorx Ne York ties On some occasions. Most pavement from curb to curb the whole street s 
y his associates. The ts n American cities, as well as those of in- face will appear fairly bright. The bright 
u tudies were pre ness of such a_ street 
. him betore pavement is a function 
nual conven of placement of lamps as 
I he Society in a well as of the amount 
f ed. “Bright of light delivered 
I St ree Surface the street 
emel ol | 
, ness in Stres Influence of Distant 
I , Lamps Upon Brightness 
| ring to the sn of Street Pavements 
I or refi ng “It is a characteristi 
cl eristics. ¢ ( of brightness of specular 
I he savs street surface that all of 
4 ath, we ven the lamps within view 
quite manele contribute toward estal 
: he dav ; é lishing a condition of 
peal the - , brightness Each | 
hye minated wit} delivers a streak of light 
, brightness d in the direction of 
t on ot the sky observer, thus rendering 


a portion of the pave- 





At night, a smoot! ment bright and enabling 
on yeunent  enoease EFFECT OF SIMILAR LIGHTING ON DIFFERENT STREET SURFACES it to function as a back- 
dark, except where rays <A three-way street, of which the right-hand driveway is paved with Tarvia for ground for silhouetting 


motor-vehicle use while that at the left of it is paved with a waterbound macadam 
for horse-drawn vehicles All lamps within view, 





a 





ie 


all tile Ae 


ee 
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mo matter how dist int, co- 


operate to contribute their ) x 
ements of brightness \ 
For the traveler, these 
f bright streaks or zones 
le is he idvances \ 
g the street, shorten- 


g and becoming wider as 


! roaches a lam}; ind 
' 1 
dis earing when 
I los below 
that the ing] 
tio ol the | 
I I longer lies 





gh TWO SUBURBAN STREETS LIGHTED SOMEWHAT SIMILARLY BUT ’ 





to distant lamps PAVED RESPECTIVELY WITH MACADAM AND ASPHALT 43 
rom nea | 
Design Indications 
I ow 
( tl i) ‘ 
| en l I 
in the stres y y 
, | 
streaks of light from str | 
well distributed over the sed ! | 
es of the street, conditions for si ) Be! ' © 
ng are good. In this respect two 1 : I \ 
, s are much better than one 1 si \ 
\ reet having two such rows with a | 
: hird row over a center parkway is like : ge translucent ¢ 
4 o be rather well lighted because the mor . , i ire | 
imerous lamps within view provide mar nh al relat gr 
streaks of light on the pavement Ii ne I ndering 
reet is long and straight the dist 
ps are particularly effective in provid The Place of Street Surface Brightness - 
ne streakn of light well out toy rd t in Street Lighting :' \ 
H idle of the roadway. 1) rnme! | 
1 Lamps mounted over the cu not ri thr g} t 
i nearly so effective in these 
4 oa . 
The County the Important Unit of Organization 
for Rural Public Library Service 
£ 
i VV HEN facilities for library service n Mr. Nason’s study | 
4 for rural people are examined He AMERICAN City.” ne RB 
4 some striking facts are found, according hich is of recent deve 
3 to Wayne C. Nason, Agricultural Econ- lered the most 
: omist, Division of Farm Population and ganization for rural regior ~ 
; Rural Life, Bureau of Agricultural Eco- establishment oi the 
; nomics, Washington, in his recent study braries in Van Wert Cour Ohio 1. rtation. ( 
: “Rural Libraries” (Farmers Bulletin, No. Washington County, Md nd tl ' 
r-| 1559, United States Department of Agri- ng of the Cincinnati Public I ™ 
1 culture) Mr Nason quotes American ties O1 Iree county-wiae 
7 Library Association figures which show in_ 1898, two-thirds ol 
that there are 5,954 public libraries in the ssed laws permitting 
3.065 counties of the United States; but ol county ubdpraries wo hundred g 
1135 counties have no public libranes_ torty-five counties are now financing rm M “ ‘ 
. within their borders. It is estimated that sort of county service. Since t state | Pp | ( |; 
& 15,069,897 peopl are without publi law was passed in 1920, t ( e VI ( . | | 
j library service and that 93 per cent of third of the 21 count N ( ( ( 
these are rural, living in the open spaces have oted to establish count 7 ( 
of the country or in places having less libraries, which are now 11 eces \i () r ( 
than 2,500 population. Eighty-two per ation. Of the 58 counties in | ( M Rusk 
cent of the rural population of the coun- 46 have county librarv ( Lil al 1 H 
q try is without public library service rhe county library is d ~~ M | Perry M | Bins 
Various types of public libraries func- Nason s a central Iree¢ I I I : v. f D n 4 
tioning successfully in the rural field which whol with 1 ¥ G s. C. D 
is covered are state extension, member- ind changing Is ' . 
ship fee, municipal, school district, town- lished throug! 0u . 
ship, community, and county libraries “eo ie : oie ' oo a! he G ~ 
Descriptions of municipal, township, com- , le Mas Mie the P 4 ‘ ate } 


munity and membership types as set forth gust, 1928, pp. 104 
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Reported by 


Municipal Officials, Chamber of Commerce Executives, and Others 











Vew Central Fire-Station 
Opened at Schenectady 
ScuHenectapy, N. Y.—This city’s newest 


i} il building in impressive cenu il 

ition on Erie Boulevard, was opened 
May 1 

he exterior of this three-story head- 


ers building is of Harvard brick witl 
trim. Five large folding doors 
de to the ceiling when opening a! 
ided on the main floor, where the ap- 

tus is quartered lwo entrance 
her end of the building lead to the stair- 
Directly under the east stairway aré 
he striking equipment and the alarm tele- 
phones. Alarms are transmitted over the 
striker tape or by telephone. The fireman 
on duty there merely reaches over and 
esses switches to sound the alarm gongs 
throughout the building, light up 


tire structure and entrances, and set the 


the en- 





( 

exhaust fans in ration to draw off the 
s of the muvors. Imbedded in the 
rete floor where the apparatus stands 


il pipes to which the exhausts of 
trucks are connected by tubing 
\ nt trucks ar tarted in the build- 
the fumes pass through the tubing 
the special pipes and are drawn out- 
i the lar 
lo the rear of the main floor are stair- 
“ leading to the basement, which is 


ly a ground floor from the rear en- 
Hore 


nad re r shoy On a mezzanine floor at 


re located the he iling plant 


the rear of the main floor is a washing 


ind drying room where the firemen may 


change immediately upon their returning 
from a fire, placing their wet uniforms in 


1 gas dryer. Directly opposite is the sup- 
and stock room 
Across the front of the building on the 
nd floor are the offices of the chief, 
re ] ntion division, the deputy fire 
marshal and assistant marshal, and a room 
for visiting officials. Each office is taste- 
illy furnished with office equipment fin- 
ished in dark walnut and including chairs, 
tables, desks and filing cases. Entrance to 
ll these offices is by means of a corri- 
dor running across the building in the 
front section. A similar corridor extends 
icross the structure in the rear. On the 
opposite side of the front corridor and at 
the ends are the two rooms for the cap- 
tains, in each of which two captains are 
quartered At the rear of each of these 
rooms are the lavatories and showers, and 
opening off these to the rear are the two 
dormitories for the men, each having ac- 
commodations for ten persons. The 
dormitories are separated by a corridor 
running lengthwise through the building 
and intersecting the two crosswise corri- 
dors 
Off the rear cross-corridor at the east 
end of the building is a recreation room 
for the men. Opposite this is the dining- 
room with a small kitchen so that the men 
on duty may cook and eat their meals in 
the buildings. The arrangement of the 
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FIRE-PIGHTING APPARATUS 





rooms on the third floor in relation to 
the corridors is similar to that on the sec- 
ond. Across the front center is a larg: 
room with fireplace, for the exempt met 
On either side off this room are cloak- 
rooms. Each of the three volunteer com- 
vanies has a room here, and there is 
irge recreation room which may be used 
for gymnastics and games. A dining-roo 
ind a kitchen are also available for tl 
volunteers on the third floor. 

The interior finish of the building con- 
sists of tinted plaster walls with a light 
tan hue predominating and a walnut trim 
for the woodwork. Direct lighting is pro- 
vided in all rooms. Sliding-poles of brass 
finish over rigid steel tubing are available 
in nearly every room. 


Contracts for the building covering th¢ 
general construction work, plumbing, heat- 
ing and electrical fixtures, totaled approxi- 
mately $164,882. An old station on lowe: 
State Street was abandoned with the 
opening of the new quarters. 

AUGUST G. DERRA 
Fire Chief 
“Utility with Beauty” 
for the Maumee Valley 

DeFIANCE, Oun10—Cities at the foot of 
the Great Lakes are certain to have a 
development in industry and population 
far bevond the conception of any one now 
living in this area, E. A. Howard, Direc- 
tor of Regional Planning of Milwaukee 
County, Wisconsin, told members of the 
Maumee River Scenic and Historic High- 
way Association in a meeting here May 
24. Director Howard showed stereopticon 
slides illustrating how Westchester Coun- 
ty, New York, and the Park Commissions 
of Baltimore, Milwaukee, Des Moines 
and other cities have preserved natural 
beauties against the encroachments of 
growing populations, and urged that simi- 
lar methods be employed along the Mau- 
mee River, the largest stream emptying 
into the Great Lakes. 

“Utility with beauty” was the objec- 
tive stressed. Mr. Howard said that the 
utility of any river lies in the opportun- 
ity it affords for highways along both 
banks, for transportation, for recreation 
and for disposal of storm waters. This 
utility can be enhanced both here and 
along every river in America, he pointed 
out, by preventing the desecration of 
banks, keeping the water clean and health- 
ful through elimination of pollution, pre- 
serving the natural beauties along the 
stream as an inspiration to present and 
future generations. He strongly endorsed 
the Maumee Highway Association’s pur- 
pose to enlist state aid in curbing the 
erection of signs, unsightly shacks and “hot 
dog kennels” along the river highway. 

Five thousand members is the goal of 
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with mor 
a 50-cent 
Wood 
included 
which is to be exter 
County, Ohio, and Aller 
if The officers are 
N ipoleon, President 
Vice-President; 
Perrysburg, Treasuret 
ber, Toledo, Secretary 


the organization are stat 


Lucas, 


Counties are 


ehance, 


nstitution as follows: 


ure attractive highway 
the Maumes 
re, preserve 
the 


River 
und mark 


Maumee Valle. 


spots in 


preserve and enhance the natur 
of the Maumes Valley 
i lo the establishment of 
county and municipal parks 
the river and highway. 


encourage 


state, along 


5. To work for the establishment of a 
metropolitan park board or boards with- 
Maumee Valley. 


6. To obtain publicity and advertise 


in the 
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DENVER’S MOUNT 


the historical features and the 
beauty of the Maumee Valley. 

U. S. Highway No. 24 now follows the 
Maumee River between Toledo and Fort 
Wayne, crossing at Grand Rapids, Napo- 
leon and Defiance. It is hoped by of- 
ficers of the Association that development 
of highways along both sides of the river 
may result ultimately in alternate No 
24 routes along both banks 


scenic 


The topography of northwestern “Ohio 
is flat, giving the bluffs and high eleva- 
tions along the wide expanse of the Mau- 
mee River greater distinction by reason 
of the contrast. The Maumee Valley has 
had historical importance since 1794, when 
General Mad Anthony Wayne fought his 
successful campaign that resulted in the 


VERNON GARDEN 
A Mount Vernon Garden More 
Than 1,500 Miles from 
Mount Vernon 
Denver, CoLto.—Situated 
more than 1,500 miles from the 
Capital 
never get an opportunity 
ington and still 
the Republic’s first Presid 
happy idea, therefore, f 


many of the citizens 


1 replica of the flower-gar 
Vernon. Like m 
has a park, A ) 
after George Washington. Non 

however, carries the friendly chart 
the Martha Washington 


iny othe 


street i wi 


goes with Gar- 
den 


The type of garden design used in those 





ire no 


its old-fashioned 


il background, the 
the unique 
er. In both winter 


one of 
ind summer 
There could hardly 
charming monument 
President and his lady. 


SR 


is beautiful 
vwhere a mort 
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Three Months’ Experience with 
Vo Parking on Two Streets 

Bal Mp 

king on yette and 

ets, adopted 

n M Ly l } 


with 


TIMORE The ordinance re- 


Lexing- 


had 
results 
street are two street 
s from Holiday 
through the 
nt il d ITing the 


ind alt 


‘ iTiv 
ernoon sh hours the 
tracks by Rail- 


is particularly heavy Sefore 


iorning 


ise ol these 


Electric 
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TO AMPLIFY PARK 


PROGRAMS IN NEWARK, N. J 


ssi ot the ordinance two-hour 
king Wa permitted o both sides ol 
e Str throughout the ten blocks 


9-O0 A 


The 


M and 


ordinance 


between 7:30 and 
1:30 and 6:00 P. M 


hil irking between 7:30 A. M. and 

00 P. M. except for loading and un- 
ng merchandise and passengers 

Lexington Street is a one-way street 

the six blocks from St. Paul to How- 

1 Street, and there is a single car-track 

ind, for the f blocks trrom 

( ries to How ird Stree On the south 

these five blocks rio! oO the 

rdinance, parking was permitted between 

7:30 and 9:00 A. M. and between 4:30 


1 6:00 P. M., with two-hour parking 


veen 9:00 A. M. and 4:30 P. M 
Parking 1s now prohibited on Lexington 
“treet between Charles and Liberty 
_ ts during all hours, and between 7:30 
\. M. and 6:00 P. M. from Holiday to 
‘ rl street and trot Liberty to How- 

Since 

Before the ban, free wheel traffic moved 
he rate of 6.18 miles per hour along 

e Street between Holiday und 

( ne Streets from 3:00 to 6:00 P. M 
veek-days Ir} idoption of the 

nee increased = the speed to S45 

er hour or 367 er cent thus 

ting a time saving of 269 r cent 

On Lexington Street 3.2 per cent more 
I ising th street thar rior 

I ban; on I ivette Street tl olu 

hicular trathe increased 74 cent 

g the 12-hour period from 7:00 A. M 

7:00 P. M 

Before the enforcement of the ordin- 

I cars rsed Fayette Street 

ween Howard and Holiday Streets at 
verage speed of 5.11 miles per how 
ring the ilternoon rush perod Im- 
ely following entorcement the 

- ad was incre ised to 5.73 miles eT 
hour from 4:30 P. M. to 6:00 P. M.. an 


increase of 12.13 per cent in 


10.82 


speed 


per ent in time 


decrease ol 


{Counts were made of individuals en- 


ng fifteen representative  establish- 
ments on Fayette Street between 9:00 
A. M. to 6:00 P. M. for a whole business 
week before ind lor vo weeks alte the 
irking prohibition, regardless of weather 


The Co 
the 


effect showed an average ncrease of 


eginning ten 


ordinance vas put into 


per cent in store patronag 


So far, little or no unfavorable criticist 


the effects of the ordin- 


has been made of 

ince It has opened up for the use of 
ree wheel trathe a through street running 
from the eastern city limits to the west- 
ern city limits, and the amount of time 
Sa\ can hardly be estimated The 





clearing of these streets has not only pro- 


duced the speeding-up of the movement 


has also helped greatly 


trafthi 


of vehicles, but 


the 


streets by 


movement of through parallel 


drawing trom them vehicles 
through the 
thus relieved 
has also been to re- 
width of the 
intended 

Council has be 


that are moving congested 
ind 
The 
full 
which it 
The City 


osition to prohibit 


has idjacent 
effect 
the 


Was 


Ssectiol 
streets 
store to use high- 
way lor 
ore 1t a prop- 
veral 


parking on s¢ 


other streets in the business section 


CHARLES D 


GAITHER 
P ( asione 
The Radio Wagon Amplifies and 
Broadcasts Programs in Parks 
Newark, N. J 


illustrated is 


her 


Essex 


Phe radio 


Ls Dy 


wagon 
the 


ind is believed 


now in 

Park Commission 
the 
to he 


receivers, 


County 
to be 
kind 
radio i phonograph pick-up ol 
the theater ind 
of transmitting sound to as many 


first amplification outfit of its 


perfected. It is equipped with 


type, umplifiers capable 
is thirty 
inits, or horns feet long 
It made its first 
the Weequahie Park 


ait the races ol 
Association of New Jersey 


lour to 
official ay pearance if 
Memorial Day 
the Road Horse 
where it added 
greatly to the enjoyment of 20,000 peopl 
the 


seven 


on 


matinet 


enabling them to hear with ease all 
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innouncements of the starters and the 


udges as well as the band musi 

I did not realize when I started 
some time ago to perfect this ide 
iumplifying and distributing the speaking 
olice and music throughout larg irk 
irea would add so much to the er 


pleasure of visit 
uestion, several thousand 
irked iroun 


the 





opposite side of the track saw d ! 
the starts and finishes, and the a rs 
rnished intor on concerning 
drivers and the events. The interé 
o keen that long after the last r - 
over, the imnnounce! had to tell the 
the program was ended 
The band music was greatly et 
by all. The appreciation of the rg 


it the conclusion of eacl 
honking of the horns of 
iround the track. At 
hills could re 


crowd was shown 
the 
itomobiles parke d 


the 


plece py 


people on distant 


waving and clapping, though they wer 
so far away that we could not hear the 
pplause 

The amplification system can be shifted 
quickly from one park to another and 
we expect to keep it in active st 
throughout the park system during the 


summer. I feel enthusiastic over the pos- 
sibilities for summer concerts at Branch 
Brook Park In the past these have left 
much to be desired The trees, one of 


the 
limited 


park’s outstanding attractions, have 


the sound range. By the use of 


horns concealed in the trees and else- 
where, the amplification system will 
enable persons sitting in their parked 
ears along the drive, or on the grass, to 


njoy the music in its full tonal value 
The operator in the truck can turn the 


dials of a radio and send forth whatever 


program is tuned in. By turning a switch 
he can broadcast the voice of the an- 
nouncer of races and other sports events 
or of a speaker in the case of special 
programs. Or, he can put a record on 
the talking-movie type of phonograph in 
the truck and send that music out over 
the system. The latter arrangement is 
xpected to work out particularly well 


in the case of children’s concerts such as 


have been held in various parks in the 
past, the children bringing their own 
records These concerts will be incre used 
in number with the new wagon in us¢ 


ind children will hear their records with 
1 volume they never realized was possibl 


DAVID I. KELLY 


Essex County Park Commission 


New Warning Signs at 
Safety Zones in Detroit 


Detroit, Micu—Several months ago, 
the Detroit Police Department made use 
of a neon red skull and crossbones* as a 


the 
protects d tyne 


means of calling to the attention of 
driving public that the 
safety zones might be a distinct accident 
if the motorists did not 
in running around vehicles 
streets where such zones were installed 
As a substitute for the skull and cross- 


hazard use care 


operating on 


*See Tae American City for 145 


April 


page 
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bones, there have been installed at th: | 
yones outbound at Jefferson and Seyburn 
itbound at Jefferson and Garland 
outbound at Grand River and Mark 
‘Twain, rectangular red Neon signs \t 
night, these signs are visible for sever 
locks 

The Department has also, in an attem 
o increase the night visibility of ¢} 
safety zone, equipped with flashers so: 
of the amber lights at the top of the zon 
osts. The rest of the flashers are bei: 





nstalled as rapidly as possiblk 
H. M. GOULD 


Consulting Traffic Engineer, Detroit P 
Department 


Huge Civic Auditorium 
Opened at Atlantic City 

Atrtantic City, N. J—What is believed 
to be the largest civic auditorium and 
convention hall in the world was opened 
here formally on May 31 in conjunction 
with a three-day dedication program in 
which Vice-President Charles H. Curtis 
and Sir Esme Howard, British Ambassa- 
dor to the United States, were the prin- 
cipal participants. The 75th anniversary 
of the establishment of Atlantic City also 
was celebrated at that time. 

Built by the city at a cost of approxi- 
mately $10,000,000 and operated by the 
municipality with the aid of a citizens’ 
commission, the auditorium is suitabl 
for any type of convention or industrial 
exhibit, athletic contests, pageants, or 
other forms of gatherings. It is located 
on the boardwalk between Georgia and 
Mississippi Avenues and occupies an en- 








DETROIT USES NEW RED NEON SIGN FOR 
SAFETY ZONES 


lire eity block, running back to Pacific 
A venue It is 350 feet wide by 650 feet 
deep, with a total seating capacity ol 
66,000 persons, 40,000 of these to be seated 
in the main auditorium 

There are 168,000 square feet of ex 
hibition space on the main auditorium 
floor, seats there being removable, and 
100,000 square feet of space on the ground 
or street, floor. Other facilities includ: 
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rg ge 110 wide, S85 et deep 
1 165 " n tl ving hallros 
130 y 185 t bly } 
g gan 
yy I Ht) 200 j 
+ Tir | T 
nh ad the R 
Tr} | 
hed in a ls Along tl 
Hoardwalk I 
reade cont g 14 
rble an 
y Iw is } 
ving sites 60 by 150 
the ground level at the front of the 
The boardwalk entrance hODODY 
vaulted passage, 50 {feet wide nd 
out 125 feet long, passing di 
the main auditorium. Walls of the lobby 
limestone, the ceiling of Gustavino 
nd the floor of two-tone terrazzo 
orridors lead from the lobby to the 
ps running to the upper and lower 
vels of the ,suditorium Parking ice 
r 400 automobiles 1 iVallable m the 
Iding 
There are no columns in_ the un 
iditorium to obstruct the view, and the 


ilconies, projecting out 3S feet around 
sides, are 15 feet above the floor level 
Special hghting, sound, heating and ven- 
tilating facilities have been installed Both 
assenger and freight elevator service is 
ivailable for conventions and industrial 
expositions 
FRANK J. HARNETI 
Director of Publicit 
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LOOKING DOWN ON THE $10,000, 


This has a total seating capacity of 66,000, the 
gathering and embraces 268,000 square feet 


main auditorium alone accommodating 40,000. 


000 CIVIC AUDITORIUM AND CONVENTION HALL AT ATLANTIC CITY, N. J. 


It can be utilized for practically any type of 


of exhibition space. The American Road Builders’ Association meets in it next January. . 














‘T’schanen’s Mudhole’’ Becomes 
a Popular Park 


By PHILIP VON 


MANAGING Eprror, The 


DWARD BOK, in his autobiog- 
ty raphy, tells the story of his grand- 
father, idealist and dreamer, who 

unted trees on a barren island off the 
Holland, confident that birds 
seek it as a One can 
the 
they looked on, whil 
the Mr. Bok of three-quarters 
of a century ago inspected his seedlings 


vast of 
would sanctuary 
the 


not too toler intly, 


imagine islanders as 


mockery of 


is1onary 


nd saplings and indulged in hopes and 
prophecies of the days when the birds 
would come. The birds did come when 


the trees grew up, the present-day Mr 
Bok relates. They came in flocks to the 


island where birds had never come be- 
fore, migratory birds with wings tired 
by battles against winds and rain. By 
that time, of course, everyone had for- 
gotten the cynical amusement of the 
seedling and sapling days. 

Luckily, in every community, whether 
it be in Holland, Senegambia or Ohio, 
there is always at least one citizen who 


combines the qualities of a dreamer and 
prophet with practicality and zeal for 
service—a who is content 
pursuing 
i community rainbow that only he ean 
see. The United States has hundreds 
ef parks and playgrounds which orig- 
inated in the and initiative of 
forward-looking men who are willing to 
work until their visions have been 
communicated to their 
Motorists driving east and west along 
Lincoln Highway through Ohio find 
on the eastern edge of Upper Sandusky, 


publie man 


go through lonesome 


to 


years 


courage 


alone 


fellow citizens 


the 


{merican Le gior 


BLON 

Mont! 
Ohio, a valley that is a park ind a 
The highway dips from the pleas 
int farming uplands lying east of Up- 
per Sandusky, 
Sandusky River, points straight 
the valley floor and then coasts over a 
hill the town bluff 
ibove the valley. Paralleling the high- 
one-half mile the valley 
runs the embankment of the 
Pennsylvania Railroad, over which speed 
New York and Chicago limited trains 
Between the elevated highway and the 
railroad embankment and between the 
river and the steep hillside leading up 
to the town lies Harrison Smith Park 
—winding drives, giant elms, 
lesser trees, shrubbery, flower-beds, foot- 
ball fields, a large swimming pool. 

One finds it hard to believe that this 
spot fifteen years ago was nothing more 
a hodge-podge of cornfields and 
gravel-pits, dismal in winter, undistine- 
tive in summer. Today it is a 
county’s playground. On any summer's 
day, hundreds of children and grown- 
ups splash and dive in the waters of the 
bathing pool, which are kept fresh 
always by springs in the underlying 
sand. On any Sunday or holiday scores 
of picnics are being held under the big 
trees or in the groves. 

To-day all the community clubs join 
in providing support for the park. In 
its sightliness they recognize the park is 
the town’s show window, pleasing to the 
cyes of many thousands who pass daily 


gar- 


aen 


crosses a bridge over the 
across 
into located on a 


way, across 


floor, 


groves oi 


than 


whole 


on the coast-to-coast motor highway and 

















When a former mayor of Upper papacy, Ohio, decided fifteen years ago to convert a frog pond 


into a community pool, 
called it ‘‘Tschanen’s Mudhole.’’ 


ith a park surrounding it, citizens ridiculed the project and 


"Foane it is a beauty-spot that is admired by thousands of 
strangers who see it daily from motor cars on the Lincoln 


Chicago trains of the Pennsylvania 


way and the New York and 
Railroad 





on the railroad trains. 
the park site was 
mudhole.” 


Fifteen years age 
merely “Tschanen’s 
Tschanen’s 
hen the 
Tschanen, 


mudhole” they called i 

Mavor, Charles Ff 

first got the idea for the park, 

laid out the first drives, planted the firs 
built the first 


lor the 


town’s 


trees and 


the 


levees to im 
pound water pool, alter in- 
Harrison Smith, one of the 
wealthy pioneers who 
the land, to set the tract aside 
for the public good. Like Mr. Bok’s 
grandfather, Mr. Tschanen has seen his 
dream come true. A photographer for 


more than forty years, he has found in 


ducing 
county's owned 


most ol 


his mellow years the fine satisfaction 
which comes to every man his craft 
when a slow-developing picture turns 


out to be a masterpiece. 


Pittsburgh Increases Provisions 
for Small Children’s Summer Play 


yaad tocara additional school play- 
grounds for use of children under 
twelve years of age are being operated 


by the Bureau of Recreation in Metropol- 
itan Pittsburgh this summer, bringing the 
total number of junior playgrounds uj; 
to 52. While these new playgrounds for 
smaller children will be supervised ex- 
clusively by women, a new experiment is 
being tried in the employment of two 
men as itinerant play directors. Thess 
will go from one ground to another where 
their services are required, assisting the 
women directors in the solution of prob- 
lems created by the presence of older 
boys for whom the school grounds offer 
little or no play provision. These men 
will attempt to interest the boys in other 
nearby playgrounds where appropriat: 
facilities are provided; and, in addition 
to their work as play directors, they will 
exercise police authority on occasion 

These new summer playgrounds, accord- 
ing to an editorial in a recent 
the leaflet of the Civie Club of Allegheny 
County, represent a long step towards 
establishing a proper relationship between 
playground provisions for Pittsburgh’s 
small children and athletic field provi- 
sions. The city now has 29 athletic fields 
of which seven are the 
first time this season. 


issue of 


being used for 


Cities That Borrow as Well as Buy 
Public Playgrounds 

ETROIT, Los Angeles, Pittsburgh, 

Orlando, Fla., and Hamilton, Ont., 
are among the cities that have publi 
playgrounds on vacant lots lent for the 
purpose by private individuals or corpora- 
tions, according to a report by the Play- 
ground and Reeréation Association of 
America. In return for the use of these 
play areas, partial’Gr total tax exemption 
is granted the owners, and sometimes a 
nomital yearly rental is also allowedy In 
this way the children often have play- 
grounds before the cities are in a position 
to acquire ground for the purpose, while 
the owners have saved an important part 
of the cost of carrying vacant land. 
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A Survey of Water-Meter Rates in the 
, United States—Part II 


The 
AMERICAN City in connectio) th ¢} at 
Municipal Index for 1929. In TI 


rates here ver 

















; and industrial minimun ere mnen. t a parse 
besides rates 
' 
CALIFORNIA (Continued 
Santa Paula, 8,000 Se Greeley, 16,000 
Cu. Ft. per Month Definitions , eee Pee Montt Per 1,001 als 
- * . irst 10.000 "~e 
' wee wee ene ies B nn Ft Meter Rent.—In some works a charge Next 40,000 ine 
Next 4.300 , 10¢ He is made for the rent of meters fur- 0,000 10¢ 
« 5'000 a = and owned by the department. 400,000 Se 
Over 10/000 + ere such a charge is made, it is in 500,000 7¢ 
} Minimum Charge reality a service charge and it must Over 1,000,000 oF 
‘Size of Meter Per Month be so classified. The service charge as Minimum, $1.50 per month 
i 4” $ 1.00 —_ used ordinarily covers meter rent Gunnison, 2,000 
1.50 and much more, so that the meter rent Gals. per Month Per 1,000 ¢ 
a 2.00 represents only a fraction of the amount First 5,000 s2¢ saps 
1 . 3.25 of what may be considered the normal Next », 000 30¢ 
Sy 5.00 service charge. Cases may be found 10,000 26¢ 
14 8.00 where meter rents are used in connec- 10,000 24¢ 
12.00 — with a minimum rate, but with 10,000 22¢ 
. this minor exception the service charge 10,000 20¢ 
Sierra Madre, 5,000. is not used in connection with a mini- 50,000 Is¢ 
5 m.. u. 4 Month A mum rate. 100,000 15¢ 
irst 500 or less ~ B 25 . Minimum Rate.—A minimum rate is Over 200,000, 12¢ 
Next 500 - 10¢ an amount that is collected in any Minimum, $1.50 per month 
| “1,500 7¢ event, even though the price of the Littleton, 2,000 
Over 2'500 5é quantity of water registered by the Cubic Feet per Quarter Bill 
Dinienuen Char meter does not amount to it. Less than 266 $1.50 
ow ge a Service Charge.—A service charge is 266 to 400 1 75 
var . $1.25 1 a charge for the service, which is in 400 to = 533 2.00 
a 1 50 y mapa to the amount that is charged 533 to aan 2.25 
” — or water. 666 to 800 2.45 
144” : 00 Modified Service Charge.—Under this 800 to 933 2 &5 
3 225 form there is a minimum charge for a 933 to 1,066 2.85 
3” 3 25 certain quantity of water, and the 1,066 to 1,200 3.00 
amount of the minimum is made up of ae) to 1,538 3.15 
j Turlock, 5,200 what would otherwise be the service yor = yo 3. 30 
Meter Rental charge and the meter rate for that 1600 or 
) Size of Meter Dor Diewth + ager of water that is furnished for Plus 10¢ per 100 cu. ft. up to 3,000 sii 
' 5% $0.50 the minimum charge. ; — ice rs 
' a 50 : 3,000 5 
: | il 0.75 Uniform Rate.—A rate per thousand Plus &¢ per 100 cu. ft. up to 5,000 sites 
oa 1.00 gallons or per hundred cubic feet that 5,000 , 6.45 
| 1 4 - charged ppeeny for all quantities Plus 7¢ per 100 cu. ft. up to 10,000 ; 
- 2 of water sold. 10,000 
— . —_—s ; 10.00 
Plus 20¢ per 1,000 gals Jump Scale-—The quantities of wa- Plus 6¢ per 100 cu. ft. in excess 
: ter up to a certain limit are charged at . : . 
Upland, 5,000 sa) P a certain price; beyond that limit and Steamboat Systnen, 3 00 
oe, " 25 for 700 cu. ft. 12%¢ inside another limit another and lower 1000 to. > os ary -_ 
per cu. ft. for excess, > na — beyond that there is 15000 to 30) 000 4 
: é another limit and another price, and so é . 
Vv > ; psidence P , ’ 30,000 t 60,000 ¥ 
ernon (Industrial district, no residences on. n some cases, two prices only are 60.000 to 150.000 4 
_Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft used; in others three, four or more, up 150.000 to 315.000 l ¥ 
First 10,000 12¢ to a dozen or twenty; and, in fact, divi- 115.000 to 637 1 
Next 40,000 11 b to 1,500,000 10, 
Nex 40, ¢ sions may e so numerous that the 637 500 to 1,500,000 10¢ 
. 50,000 9¢ scale practically becomes a table which Minimum, $4.00 per mont! 
Over 100,000 I 
006 i¢ gives the water rate for every quantity 
x Minimum Charges of water that a meter records. CONNECTICUT 
Size of Meter Per Month Modified Jump Scale.—Under this ar- Ansonia, 15,000 
Lge $1.00 rangement each step in the jump scal¢ Cu Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Ft 
1 Ww 1 50 is subdivided into two parts, the sec First 10,000 14 
oe 2.00 ond of which comprises all those quan- Next 30,000 12¢ 
‘" : os tities ~ which ge be possible to sane l2¢ 
# get a lower rate by drawing more wa- . 4 
¢ 5. OX ~t ’ ver 250,01 ( 
sidsatien > o- ter. For these quantities a lump sum ; I Ley er Ch 
collection is made, which sum is the ize of Meter — Per Quart 
Whittier, 15,000 minimum that could be obtained under “$105 r 
. the next step. For the first part of » 9 
Cu. Ft. per Month each 4 
: ' ach step the rate remains as with the l 0 
First 1,000 or less $1.00 : { 
Per 100 ( F jump schedule. ] l 0 
Next 1.000 = 86 we : Sliding Scale.—Under this arrange- Is 00 
oe 3'000 74 ment the water first drawn up to a cer- j iD 
=, 000 6 tain limit is charged at a certain rate. ‘ 63.00 
Over 10000 56 Additional quantities are charged at a , 118.50 
lower rate, but the higher charge on the S 190. 50 
COLORADO first quantity remains as part of the 10 16.00 
Alamosa, 6,000 bill in all cases. Bridgeport, 170,000 
Gals. per Month —From “Meter Rates for Water Cu. Ft. per Quarter I 00 Ft 
First 2,000 or less $1.25 Works,” by Allen Hazen, published by First 20.000 — ey? 
Per 1.000 Gals John Wiley & Sons, Inc., New York Next 40,000 12¢ 
2,060 to 5,000 27¢ 60,000 e 
2,000 to 10,000 25¢ Over 120,000 
2,000 to 20,000 20¢ Fixed ar 
2,000 to 60,000 15¢ Fort Collins, 14,000 Size of M Per Quarter 
Over 60,000 4 12¢ Gals. per Month I 1,000 Gals 4 $1.50 
First 10,000 20¢ % 2. 
Brighton, 3,780. — oo Loe , 0) 
A ) 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals $00,000 ry . 2 ~~ 
First 10,000 25¢ 0) OOO 74 - 1s 00 
A ‘ ‘ ‘ 0 2a." ; 
Next 10,000 20¢ Over 1.000.000 6¢ 4 30 00 
vt band 15¢ Minimum Charges 6 60 00 
iver 30,000 13¢ Size of Meter Per Month s 40.00 
Minimum $1.00 per month iv 1.00 10 110.00 
“un 50 2’ 
Colorado Springs, 40,000. tn 2 OD 16” 50.00 
_ Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. Bill 144” 3.00 When supplied through one common 
First 10,000 15¢ ($1.50) $1.50 2 4.30 meter, the charge for the first family, store 
Next 10,000 12¢ ( 1.25) 2.75 3 6.00 or other premise, not imcluding factories, 
. 10,000 10¢ (1.00) 3 75 - 9 00 shall be determinea by the size of the meter 
< yond 9¢ ( 1.80) 5.55 . 6 15.00 and the charge for each additional family 
ver 000 8¢ arger 25.00 


store or premise shall be $1.50 per quarter, 
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Rates for service supplied during dry 


Middletown, 18,000 
season, June 1 to December 1 only, will be 


CONNECTICUT (Continued) 
¢ Ft. per 6 Months 


Bristol, 27,500 u 100 Cu. Ft 





> ; irst 20 000 12¢ one and one-half regular rates above 
u. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft sot " + to 150.000 5 e Minimum meter rate per quarter for 
t 10.000 18¢ $18 00 Over 150,000 ¢ domestic services will be 90% of flat fixture 
xt 10000 Lhe 2 OM) Minimum Chars rates for fixtures supplied. 
10,000 13¢ 46.00 ize of Meter ‘ix Months Thompsonville, 12,000 
20,000 ll¢ 65.00 4 $ 2.50 Industrial Rate 
A) ,000 10¢ 118.00 ‘ 3.75 Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
‘ 100,000 ae l 25 First 25,000 30¢ 
aes , ».00 Next 50,000 20¢ 
Chester, 00 15.00 Over 75,000 Ve 
1 per Quarter 0.00 Minimum Charge 
I t 1,000" Minimum $4.00 t 00 Size of Meter Per Month 
r 1,000 Ga 0.00 “un” SS) 1 
1.000 $0 _ l ny 
10,000 Ue New Haven, 250.000 1'4’ 2.25 
O00 2o¢ als. per Day 1,000 Gals 2 3.00 
OOO 2Ue 1.000 or less 1Sé 3 5.00 
f Loe 1.000 to 3,000 l4¢ 4 9.00 
When families are served Over 3,000 10¢ 4 se - ot 
on) minimum charge for Minimum charge, $2.00 per arter ne meter sein oe turmes << enc man 
oa tained by the company for each service If 
8 Plainville, 5,000 owner of property desires additional meters, 
Collinsville, 3,000 Total they will be installed by the company and 
‘ ver Da Per 1,000 Gals, Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Ft. Bill the following charges made for reading and 
100 or le iO¢ First 10.000 2¢ £32.00 maintaining such meters ‘ 
100 to «500 we Next 10,000 27¢ 19.00 Per Year, 
10 to 1,000 20¢ 10,000 20¢ 79.00 : Payable Quarterly 
Over 30.000 L5¢ 4 2 
Danielson, 5,000 Minimum charge, $4.00 per sarter, al 4 3.00 
vals. per Day Per 1,000 Ga owing 1,250 cu. ft l 4.00 


Rates for larger meters on application 


Le than 1,000 L¢¢ No meter rental on 5%" meters : - 
1,000 to 5,000 2625¢ Annual rental of larger meters, 10% of cost Domestic and Commercial Use ; 
‘000 to 10.000 20¢ Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
10.000 to 20,000 162¢¢ Putnam, 7,711 First 40,000 33¢ 
Over 20,000 13 4e Gals. per Day Per 1,000 Gals Next 160,000 svt 
Meter Ret 1,000 or less 20¢ Over 200,000 15¢ 
» sidan eter Renta —— 1'000 to 5,000 ife Minimum Rates 
ae No — 5,000 to 10,000 14¢ Size of Meter Per Quarter 
o charge ’ wa) ® f 
ae oan $1.00° 10,000 to 20,000 12¢ og” $3.50 
i 1.33 Over 20,000 10¢ 4.25 
li4 2.67 Minimum charges 14” 6 75 
y 4.00 Size of Meter Per Year Sr 800 
/ 6.67 <" or les $10.00 ‘ 3 . 
‘ 13.33 l 12.00 Torrington, 22,000 
6 26. 67 1%” 15.00 Cu. Ft. per Quarter 
> 20.00 Less than 1,200 (Minimum) $2.50 


Derby, 12,000 


) 
Per 100 Cu. Ft. 








Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft. Southington, 5,055 1,200 to 2,399 2l¢ 
First 3,500 14¢ Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 2,400 to 3,599 19\4¢ 
Next 30,000 12¢ First 5,000 22¢ 3,600 to 4,799 18¢ 
0,000 ve Nest 10,000 L2¢ 4,300 to 5,999 16\¢¢ 
Over 83.500 6ho¢ 85.000 Sige 6,000 to 7,199 15¢ 
Fixed Service Charge Over 100,000 be 7,200 to 5,200 14}4¢ 
ize of Meter Per Month Minimum for water only, $2.50 per quar 8,400 to 9,599 13}9¢ 
7 * $0.35 ter 9,600 to 10,799 12%¢ 
oe 7%, 0 75 Meter Renta 10,800 to 11,999 12¢ 
i , 1.80 Size of Meter Per Quarter 12,000 to 17,999 114¢ 
: fe * ee mee are es 
4 0.70 dN, o 7, Ot ‘ 
3 14 ~ i 0.90 48,000 to 71,999 94° 
‘ 21°00 1% 1.20 72,000 to 119,999 Se 
a 30 50 1\6 1 50 120,000 to 179,999 7\4é 
8 63.50 2 2 50 180,000 to 239,999 6% 
10” 7200 3 > 00 240,000 to 359,999 6¢ 
+” 10.00 360,000 to 599,999 5\4é 
ereeaioss ~ oe tr Quarter ata oo as Seen 900,000 tai aed HF 
, er Quarte 
First 700 minimum $3.60 . Wallingford, 12,718. 
Per 100 Cu. Ft South Manchester, 14,000 Cu. Ft. per Six Per 100 
Next : 300 Oe Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft Months Cu. Ft. Total Bill 
6,800 22¢ First 10,000 <0¢ First 4,000 20 
89.200 16¢ Next 90,000 17 bie — , <Ue $8.00 
Over 100,000 Special contract Over 100,000 10¢ "> yee até 23.40 
a : = Minimum Charges . Re ll¢ 72.90 
Guilford, approx. 7,000 For each service connection and 5," meter “ 100 O00 5¢ 184.90 
, : in domestic and commercial consumption “ 200000 ‘¢ 254. 90 
vals. per Quarter First fixture used by one fam- Per Quarter Over 500’ OF 364.90 
First 8,000( minimum » ane ily. store. office or similar Iver a ~ die 5¢ ; 
- er Gals service $2.50 ” r- arges 
Next 2 025 SUF Each additional family, stor: cure of Meter Per Sux Months 
yo 4 office or similar service 1.25 +5 $5.50 
oA 4 2U¢ Each first water-closet fixture Pas 7.50 
9,940 Loe for each family, store, offic« es 10.00 
Over 30,050 10¢ or similar service 0.75 14” 9 4 
Each first bath fixture for each ar Jt 
Hartford, 204,000 family or similar service 0.50 3 60.00 
Cu. Ft. per Day Per 100 Cu. Ft. Each additional fixture for Waterbury, 115,000. ; 
First 3,000 L5¢ each family, store, office or 15}4é¢ per 100 cu. ft 
Over 3,000 7M4¢ similar service 0.25 Minimum Charges 
Minimum Charge For services requiring larger connections poize of Meter Per Year 
Size of Meter Per Year and meters the minimum charges will be 5,, $10.00 
‘ $6.00 proportionately greater 40 ? 4 
7 6 
i 10 a Stamford, 45,000 Over 1” 20.00 
l 18.00 Minimum Charges Willimantic, 14,000. 4 
J 30.00 Size of Meter Per Quarter Allowance Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft ‘ 
; 60.00 ; Cu. Ft. 10to —SO0Vinclu. $2.00 Aig i 
4 90.00 5g” $3.00 1,200 800 to 2590 “— 25¢ 
, 180.00 se 4.50 1,800 2,590to 2700 “ 648 ~ ; 
6. 2,500 7 3'8: ; 
Killingly, 5,000 134” 12.00 5,000 3390 to Hod - eon ™ 
; my any 4 Per 1,000 Gals QV ny = 4 = to 5,640 23¢ 
as than 1; 33 4 , . 5,4 , F wad 2.97 
1,000 to 5,000 potty 4 27.00 11,200 3000 to S400 ee 22 
5,000 to 10,000 eae 39.00 16,800 8,400to 8800 “ 18.48 4 
10,000 to 20/000 16%¢ Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 1,000 Cu. Ft. 8,800 to 12,370 ‘ 21¢ { 
Over 20,000 13 Wg¢ Next nyse 7-2 12,370 to 12,990 “ 25.98 1 
; Meter Rentals ‘ 60,000 1.20 yo tes ry og ~ 3 20¢ 
__Size of Meter Per er Over 105,000 0.90 19,000 to 28,600 “ 
| for 4” No charge 28,600 to 42/000 186 ' 
« $1.00 Terryville, 2,400. 42,000 to 62,000 6 
| 144” a Cu. Pt. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft. 62,000 to 92,000 166 
. we 2.67 First 5, 35¢ 92/000 to 136/000 is 
; 3 ef Next 20,000 25¢ 136,000 to 201600 144 
+“ 1333 *, 25,000 20¢ 201,600 to 298/400 13¢ 
> 13.38 50,000 15¢ 298,400 to 460,000 1 
26. 67 Over 100,000 10¢ 460 000 to 640,000 tit 












CONNECTICUT (Continued) 
Winchester, 10,000. 


Cu. Ft. per Six Months Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
First 5,000 6¢ 
Next 5,000 5\eé 
“5,000 5¢ 
- 5,000 4oe¢ 
Over 20,000 4¢ 
Minimum, $5.00 per year. 
DELAWARE 
’ Wilmington, 130,000. 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 
First 2,000 75¢ 
Next 3,000 60¢ 
Over 5,000 55¢ 
Minimum Charges 
Size of Meter Per Quarter 
a” $10.00 
4%” 15.00 
: 20.00 
1%” 30.00 
2” 40.00 
’ _ 50.00 
4” 60.00 
§” 70.00 
6” 80.00 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington, 540,000. 


Gals Per 1,000 Gals 
First 56,100 11.34¢ 
Over R¢ 
FLORIDA 
Bradenton, 8,000. 
Gals. per Month 
First 2,000 (minimum) $1.00 
Per 1,000 Gals, 
2,000 to 10,000 25¢ 
10,000 to 20,000 20¢ 


Over 20,000 15¢ 
Lawn rate: 10¢ per 1,000 gallons for al! 
over 6,000 gallons 


Coral Gables, 8,000. 


Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft, 
First 3,000 16¢ 
3,200 to 12,000 15¢ 
13,900 to 30,000 13¢ 
35,500 to 60,000 ll¢ 
*66,000 to 75,000 10¢ 
All over 93,800 R¢ 


Minimum, $1.00 per month 

Deposit for °<" meter, $3.00 

When the consumption falls at the change 
of rate, the bill will be the maximum amount 
at the higher rate for instance 

3,100 gals. at 16¢ $4.96, billed at $4.80 


Dade City, 3,000 


Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
First 5,000 50¢ 
5,000 to 10,000 40¢ 
10,000 to 50,000 30¢ 
Over 50,000 20¢ 


Minimum, $1 50 per month 
Eustis, 5,000 


Cu. Ft. per Year Per 1,000 Cu. Ft. 


First 1,000 $2.50 
Next 1,000 2.00 
* 3,000 1.50 
Over 5,000 1.25 
. Minimum charge, $1.50 per month 


Fort Myers, 18,000 
Gals. per Month 


3,000 (minimum) $1.25 
Per 1,000 Gals. 
3,000 to 10,000 25¢ 
Over 10,000 20¢ 
) Gainesville, 14,000 
Gals. per Quarter 
15,000 (minimum) $3.00 


Per 1,000 Gals. 
Next 15,000 15¢ 
Over 30,000 12%e 
For offices or houses of three rooms or less, 
the minimum charge is $1.50 per quarter 
for 7,000 gallons or less. Over 7,000 gallons 
at regular rate. 


Jacksonville, 147,900. 


Minimum Charges 
Allowance 


Value of Residence Per Year per Quarter 





Over $600 $12.00 3,700 
Under 600 8.00 2,500 
= 400 6.00 1,850 
S Excess at 
H Cu. Ft. per Day Per 100 Cu. Ft. 
Under 200 Se 
200 to 500 7¢ 
500 to 800 6¢ 
800 to 1,000 5¢ 
Over 1,000 4¢ 


Lakeland, 25,000. 
Gals. per Month 
First 3,000 (minimum) $1.00 
Per 1,000 Gals. 


3,000 to 75,000 18¢ 
75,000 to 100,000 15¢ 
Over 100,000 12¢ 
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Live Oak, 4,000 








Minimum Charges 
Gals. per Month Allowance 
First 3,000 (minimum) $1.00 Size of Meter Per Month Cu. Ft 
Per 1,000 Gals. 4 $1.25 700 
3,000 to 50,000 154 l 2 00 1,100 
Over 50,000 10¢ 1%” 3.00 1,700 
2 4.00 2,300 
Melbourne, 2,000. 3 6.00 4.500 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals ‘ 5.09 4,700 
First 20,000 D5¢ 6” 12.00 7,500 
20,000 to 40,000 2214¢ 8” 16.00 10,300 
Over 40,000 20¢ 10 20.00 13,400 
Service Charge Tavares. 2.000 
gauze of Meter Per Month Cu. Ft. per Month Per 1,000 Cu. Ft 
‘3, $0.25 First 1,000 $2.50 
‘ 0 io Next 1.000 2 00 
oy 1.50 3,000 1.50 
1 in W) Over 5.000 1.2 
2” 6.00 Minimum, $1.50 per mont! 
} 14.00 
a 4.00 Titusville 
oh 4.00 Gals. per Month Total Bill j 
8’ 96.00 3.000 (minimum $1.50 
The movthly charge, including ready to 4 000 1.90 
serve charge and water used, shall not ir 5 000 2.30 
any case be less than $1.25 6.000 b. GA 
7.000 2 ") 
Miami, 120,000 s 000 0 
Cu. Ft. per Month Per 100 C Ft. 9 000 4) 
100 to 3.000 164 10 000 SU 
3,200 to 12,000 Lhé Per 1.000 Ga 
13,900 to 30,000 13¢ Next 10,000 20¢ sé 
35,500 to 60,000 llé Over 20,000 l5¢ 
66,000 to 75,000 10¢ 
Over 93,800 S¢ Vero Beach, 3,500 
Minimum, $1.00 per month Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Ga 
Intermediate consumption not covered by First 20,000 20¢ 
the above steps will be billed at amount Next 20,000 22%4¢ 
not exceeding the maximum bil! under the Over 40,000 20¢ 
next higher rate Minimum, $3.00 per quarter. 
\ 
Mount Dora, 3,500 GEORGIA 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft Albany, Bow per Monti Per 1.000 Ga's 
F st 8 000 454 ralS LT 0 wn c ‘ } a”, 
+ Sew 8,000 20¢ First 30,000 102 
Short time rate 2¢ Over 30,000 . 
Minimum, $4.50 per quarter Atlanta. 200.000 | 
“ ‘ c Ft. per Month Gros Net 
Orlando, 30,000 : First 800 (minimum) $1.2 $1.00 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 10,000 25¢ Gro Net 
Next 40,000 20¢ S00 to 5,000 25¢ 20¢ 
ce 50,000 15¢ Next 5,000 20¢ 15¢ 
Over 100,000 10¢ 5 000 18¢ 13¢ 
Plus 10 per cent if not paid within 10 days 5 OOO 164 ll¢ 
from date of bill Over 20 000 14¢ O¢ 
Minimum, $1.00 per month 
Augusta, 56,000 
Palm Beach and West Palm Beach, 40,000 Gals. per Day Per 1,000 Ga 
Service Charges F rst 19'000 208 
Size of Meter Per Year Next - 
52! 10,000 1h¢ 
% $9.00 , 
a7" 15.00 Over 30,000 12\4¢ 
V 20 00 Minimum Charge 
1%” 40 00 Size of Meter I ya 
ry 65.00 A 
3” 125.00 ' Fa) 
4” 190.00 - 
6” 375.00 14 1 an 
Rg” 625.00 , . 00 
Plus 21¢ per 100 cubic feet for all water oe 400 
used 4 00 
” ® OO 
Perry, 2,500 © 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals Baxley, 3,000 
First 5,000 20¢ Gals. per Month Bill 
Next 20,000 15¢ Minimum of 5,000 $1.50 
Over 25,000 10¢ cond 5,000 1.25 
Minimum, $1.00 per month Third 5 OOO 1.00 
Fourth 5.000 75 
Plant City, 7,500 Above 20,000, 10¢ per 1,000 Gal 
Gals. per Month : 
First 4,000 (minimum $1.25 Calhoun, 2,500 
Per 1,000 Gals Ga per Month 
4,000 to 15,000 28¢ First 2,000 (minimum $1.11 
15,000 to 30,000 2H¢ Each additional! 1,000 Gals 16. 6+ 
30,000 to 50,000 23¢ 
50,000 to 75,000 20¢ Carrollton, 4,36 : 
Over 75,000 18¢ 1. Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft 
First 2,000 +e 
Quincy, 5,000 Next 2.000 ¢ 
Ga per Month Per 1,000 Gals pre 30¢ 
First 5,000 50¢ t44 
Next 5,000 10¢ 000 14 
3 000 llé¢ 
. »,000 s0¢ ( o4 
Over 15,000 20¢ ( 12,000 ‘ 
1 00 pe ith 
Minimum, $1.00 per mont Columbus, 45,000 
2 " rea per Da Per 1.000 Gals. 
St. Augustine, 12,000 000 or le Le 
Gals. per Month 000 to 10.000 14¢ 
First 5,000 $1.00 10.000 to 15.000 12¢ 
Per 1,000 Ga 15.000 to 200.000 10¢ 
5.000 to 12,000 20¢ 200 000 or more 9 
12,000 to 35,000 18¢ Minimum, $5.00 per quarter, allowing 
35,000 to 100,000 16¢ 20.000 gals 
100,000 to 170,000 l4¢ 
Over 170,000 Dublin, 10,000 
_ Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
Tampa, 125,000 First 20.000 D5¢ 
Cu. Ft. per Per 100 Total Next 20,000 20¢ 
Month Cu. Ft Bill 20,000 15¢ 
First 5,000 17¢ $8.50 Over 60.000 12%¢ 
Next 5,000 14¢ 15.50 
** 10,000 13¢ 28.50 Griffin, 12,000 ; 
“ 10,000 12¢ 40.50 Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals. 
* 10,000 llé 51.50 First 50,000 19¢ 
* 10,000 10¢ 61.50 50,000 to 500,000 16¢ 
Over 50,000 Ge Over 500,000 14¢ 





) 
GEORGIA (Continued 
Griffin (Continued) 
Minimur arge 
ize of Meter 
Jesup, 0 
ra per Month 
10.000 
10.000 
er 20.000 
Minimum, $1.25 per n 
00 ga 
Macon 000 
‘ rf Da I 
wh 4 


wn 10.000 
Lin 15.000 
wort 1) 000 
' 7h¢ p 
Midville 
Mf 
6 00K 
«<t 19.000 
000 ] 
0.000 
100.000 
Newnan, 9,000 
r Mo 
10.000 
10.000 
O00 
} t 10 000 
bift 10,000 
ond OO) 
ond 100.000 
rd 100,000 
00.000 
\ ‘ 
I i 
" t 
Savannah 1) 000 
I vr Mo 
} t 10 O00 
xt 1O.000 
10.000 
0.000 t 100.000 
t 100 000 
Minimum for all 
month 
Thomson, 2.500 
ra per Montl 
Porst 3,000 (minimun 
,000 ta 5.000 


OOO to 10.000 
OOO to 2O.O00 


O00 to SO.000 


IDAHO 
Boise, 30,000 
Ft. per Month 
rirst an) 


ww 
OOO 
10.000 


Mir 


mum har 


Emmett aM 
First w™) 
nH 
O00 


Jerome, 1,750 


Meridian, 1,000 
7 Forst 3.000 
$000 to 8.000 


8.000 to 13,000 
13,000 and over 


minimum 
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Pocatello, 20,000 


First 000 
Per Mont Next 45.000 
$1. 100.000 
1.2 Over 150,000 
1.90 
l Rexburg, 
a) vals. per Month 
+0 First 20,000 
OO Next 30.000 
7.00 £000 
100,000 
Over 200.000 
1,000 Ga Minimum, $1.10 1 
2U¢ Shelley, 1.600 
¢ vals. per Month 
allowing First 000 
x 7.000 
10 OOM 
(Ay 
wo a ( » O00 
<0 | s 0 Dp 
“7 $1 [ 
+¥ ILLINOIS 
an Albion, 1,800 
F : r Month 
UL 
(An) to On 
000 to 10,000 
10.000 to 15.000 
4 15.000 to 25.000 
© 1.00 . 25.000 to 35,000 
256 000 to 45.000 
Me 15.000 to 50.000 
154 000 to 85.000 
ay » (aw) Yr r 
I 
t 
1 Oo 
0 
1 Batavia, won 
, “Te 100 t 
: . WO « 
‘ liscount $1 
paid loth 
“¢ 
10¢ Belvidere, 800 
000 ; Ft Mo 
" he 10t . : a 
xt 100 
100 
1s) 
1.000 } m 
We 1 1 
R36 P 1 
HO? Brookfield, 10,000 
toe (7a 
i l “) First 15.000 
xt 000 
5,000 
25,000 
Over 50.000 
s1 Hi Minimum uding 
‘er 1.000 " 1,666 cu. ft. of water 
Oe 
s0¢ Byron, 1,000 
{Oe Ga P l 
20¢ First 3,000 
Next 2,000 
5000 
5,000 
5,000 
10.000 
$1.2 10.000 
Per 100 ¢ Ft 10,000 
25¢ 10.000 
De 40.000 
l2\o¢ Additiona 
Per Month Carbondale, 10,000 
$1.2 Gals. per Month 
00 First 10,000 
0 Next 20,000 
6.00 70,000 
10 00 100,000 
l om 10.000 to 5.000 000 
0 00 ‘iver > 000 000 
Minimum, $1.50 
. “ on Carthage, 2.500 
‘ " l lonth 
- 000 
’ Next 000 
be 
.8 
c 000 
(an) 
(RM 
10.000 
$2. 10,000 
Per 1,000 a 0.000 
¢ ‘ r Ss U0 
Wwe M n Cl 
foe of Meter 
we » 1 
Oe . 1 
25¢ 
Champaign and Urbana, 50 
Gals. per Day 
First 500 
$1.50 Next 500 
Per 1,000 Gals 500 
30¢ 300 
25¢ 500 
20¢ Balance 


ITY 
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Chicago Heights, 25,000 
Cu. Ft. per Quarter 


$1.00 First 800 (minimum) $3.00 
1000 1 Per 100 Cu. Ft 
10¢ Next 4,200 27¢ 
S¢ 5,000 to 40,000 11\4%é 
sé Over 40,000 7\4¢ 
Clinton, 7,000 
000 Ga Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
We First 3,000 50¢ 
20¢ Next 2,000 35¢ 
l4¢ 2 2,000 25¢ 
ll¢ os 3,000 20¢ 
S¢ ss 10,000 15¢ 
* 480,000 124¢ 
Over 500,000 10¢ 
Minimum, $1.50 
r 1000 a 
ve Collinsville, 10,000 
‘ For consumption not exceeding 45,000 
‘ gals. per quarter 
Gals. per Quarter Per 1,000 Gals 
First 15,000 50¢ 
Next 15,000 40¢ 
* 15,000 Oe 
Minimum, $1.00 per month; $3.00 per 
quarter 
1,000 4 For consumption from 15,000 to 500,000 
H0¢ gals. per month 
> Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Ga 
() First 5,000 We 
i Next 5,000 10¢ 
10 5,000 30¢ 
’ 5.000 25¢ 
0 30,000 20¢ 
‘ 50,000 L5¢ 
0 100,000 to 500,000 ¢ 
] For consumption of 500,000 or more per 
month 
Mont Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
$1.2 First 500,000 12¢ 
l ) Next 500,000 ll¢ 
Over 1.000.000 10¢ 
Demand charge for meters over *%%4 
$ ( $8.00 per month 
allowed Danville, 40,000 
Domestic Rates 
Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Gals 
First 15,000 37 . Be 
Next 135,000 25 .35¢ 
Over 150.000 13¢ 
r 100 I Minimum, 50¢ per month 
l Wholesale Rates 
Ls¢ Gals. per Month Per 1,000 Ga 
L2¢ First 3,000,000 13¢ 
il Over 2.000.000 7.7¢ 
} Minimum, $120.00 per month 
6%4¢ 
Decatur, 53,000 
Gals. per Quarter 
1,000 Ga 5,000 or les $2.50 
1Oe¢ Per 1,000 Gals 
we 5,000 to 10,000 50 
O¢ 10,000 to 100,000 30¢ 
25¢ 100,000 to 500,000 20¢ 
2V¢ 500,000 to 1,000,000 10¢ 
e charze and 1,000,000 to 5,000,000 S¢ 
5,000,000 to 15,000,000 7\%e 
15,000,000 to 30,000,000 7¢ 
30,000,000 to 50,000,000 6%e 
: Total Bi 50,000,000 to 75,000,000 He 
$1.20 Over 75,000,000 5Gé 
1.90 
40 DeKalb, 9,000 
t.60 Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 
410 First 700 30¢ 
6.80 Next 700 25¢ 
8.10 ‘ 1,300 22¢ 
1.30 6,700 15¢ 
10.40 6,700 1l¢ 
14.40 Over 16,100 9.3¢ 
Plus 10% if not paid by 15th of the month 
Minimum, $1.25 per quarter net 
Meter rental 25¢ per quarter additional 
t l vy Ga where meter is owned by the city 
Oc 
se Des Plaines, 9,500 
<U¢ Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 
1o¢ First 10,000 33¢ 
12¢ Next 10.000 22¢ 
ve Over 20,000 16\6¢ 
U gallons pet Minimum, $1.50 per quarter 
Dixon, 10,000 
I 000 . _Cu Ft. per Month Per 100 Cu. Ft 
RO First 1,000 33. 3¢ 
4 Next 10,000 24.4¢ 
Ae Over 11,000 14.4¢ 
‘ Service Charge 
10. Size of Meter Per Month 
yi 8 $0.30 
Oe ‘ 0.40 
a6 l 0.60 
20e 1 0.40 
7 2 1.80 
P ; +.00 
Per Mont : 3-9 
$1.2 , - 
+o East Moline, 12,000 
Minimum, 1,200 cubic feet or less, gross 
Per 1 0 : $3 00; net $2.25, per quarter 
s1y¢ Cu. Ft. per Quarter Per 100 Cu. Ft 
336 1,200 to 4,000 21¢ 
24 %4¢ Next 4,000 17¢ 
l6iee z. 12,000 13¢ 
13. 2¢ Excess 10¢ 


+ O¢ (To be 


continued in the August issue) 
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Three States Enact Safety-Responsibility Laws for Motorists 


se wll sana by the New York and 


A ij) OT 





4 New Jersey Legislatures of a motor- drivers ie 
ing statute embodying the principles of , 
the Safety-Responsibility law advocated What the Law Requires =f hen Stas” ’ 
A i é i } ved his 
by the American Automobile Association | a x] rd for hI Fats , 
ind the passage of a similar measure by } 
: : ial A. A. A. s 1 All erimina 
the Rhode Island General Assembly ’ é . | | 
e universal ado | s 
should do much to insure greater safety ty “ herw , j } 
, : i string | sion lor he suspen ‘ _— — oo 
on streets and highways, officials of the ut beam 4 Be eh Sts ae 9 
sion of driving rmits of all persor : p CER GEC ended 
4. A. A. believe. Sad 7 the e1 , noritv. While the Sa 
The principles of the Association’s law meee Wag a ae a R 
, e 0 hicle laws | I . 
were framed with the aim of curbing the ‘ 
nave provid j li Dil yg " L I 
reckless driver, compelling his assumption “teat acalal } 
. . cidents; denial of the se of hicghw s 
of financial responsibility after his reck- ' , +} wat cal cain ; 
: persons who have tated t pay a dg ~— a datas . 
lessness has been proved, and disfran ‘ ' 
men igainst them when the \ = ; 
chising, as far as the highways are con- has these dar nd 
: ‘ made by a court of competent jurisdictior ; ae. ‘ 
cerned, those who fail to meet damages I t t\ r the f re Thi 
Tr , ind until thev have security tor the ; ees 
idjudged against them The New York co , ‘<a most oI elliz ro 
New Jersey and Rhode Island laws, Pres- re; SS Wen O85 cHecuvt sles ons 1 r tlement and w ' 
ident Thomas P. Henry, President of the Prevent 4 person who has been } A i the sol n of the prol 
i. a. Be points out, effect all these lha- the road im one state irom opet . 4 f . id wes , iditior ‘ ‘ 
bilities for the minority of reckless and ir in other states t ered that the Safety-R t 
irresponsible operators, without in any way In a few instances—and these Vv is primaril 
infringing on the freedom of the great main due to a serious misunderstanding lirected at the 1 less driver 


Shall the Camera’s All-Seeing Eye Become an Adjunct 
to the Fire-Alarm Box? 









































BEAUTY BEFORE DUTY 
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Commercial photographers in New York are reported to be apprehensive over the future of their business on account of the proposal to equip 


fire-alarm boxes with hidden cameras which would permit anyone to take his own picture simply by turning 
J. Walker pensively tests the new device in front of the City Hall, one of the artists of the New York ‘‘World 
the fair sex enters into the spirit of the occasion. The test conducted by the Mayor is reputed to have been successful, however, the camera 
shown attached to a long metal arm above, recording a movie strip of the Mayor's deed. Such picture strips, if the culprits will only expose 
themselves properly, would be used in tracing the false-alarm enthusiasts who perpetually call out the fire department just for a thrill.’’ 


in an alarm. While Mayor James 


imagines what may happen when 
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Training-Movements for Firemen 


LIST of 20 evolutions or train- 
ng-movements has been = an- 
nounced for firemen attending the 
being conducted in New 


State this summer by the State 


f schools 


York 


Conference of Mavors and the State 
Fire Chiefs’ Association 
The schools operate on Mondays 


Wednesdays and Fridays with one lec- 


ind two training-movements pre 
ented each Monday and rey ited the 


ther two davs At the end of the ten 
veeks’ course, the men will have per- 
rmed the following evolutions 

1. Tying approved knots 


é Hoisting line to roof outside of build- 
ng, making line fast under cornice and 
on roof with approved knots 

3 Hoisting 35-foot ladder to roof and 


lowering it to yard 


4. Removing burst length from line 
fourth floor and _ roof and 
between fourth floor and street: 


with new lengths 


between 


re pl icing 


5. Stretching 2%-inch lines from hy- 


arant and connecting to st indpipe 


6. Stretching 2%-inch line from hy- 
drant, connecting to standpipe floor valve 
inside of building. (Outsidk 


out of orde r.) 


connection 


7 Stretching line by ladder to third 
oor, placing line in proper position to 


' 
operat window and 


through lastening 


with ladder strap 

8. Raising and lowering 55-foot ladder 

9. Siamesing two 2'%-inch lines with 
one 3-inch lead line, putting on perfection 
pipe holder and proper size nozzk 

10. Stretching in as many 2%-inch lines 
us possible to lead out with one 34-inch 
line; putting on Eureka pipe holder and 
proper size nozzle 

ll. Stretching 2%-inch line with two 
2%-inch leading lines which can be con- 
trolled independently 

12. Stretching 24-inch line, putting on 
street pipe and sticking with proper size 


13. Making proper connections to take 
suction 

14. Stretching three lines and making 
connections to turret pipe on hose wagon, 
ind operating with proper size nozzk 

15. Stretching 2%-inch line from pumper 
ind connecting to water-tower 

16. Raising and operating aerial ladder 

17. Stretching line by ladder, 
placing line in proper position to operate 
through window. 

18. Stretching lines and making connec- 
tions to cellar pipe, Baker pipe, Hart pip« 
and distributors, and operating same 

19. Stre tching 2h4-1m h hose line by fire - 
to fifth floor 
20. Proper use of pompuier ladder 


1eTl al 


t SCA} 


What New Recruits Must Learn 

A separate curriculum has been ar- 
ranged for the probationary fireman 
school, and all students in that school 
must be proficient at the completion of 


their course in the following points 

1. Knowledge of the proper use of all 
hooks and fittings and the proper siz 
nozzles used by the department in ex- 
tinguishing fires 


2. The handling and se of scaling 
ladders and ordinary ladders 

3. Crossing from house to house or 
window to window with scaling ladders 


1. Hoisting and lowering ladders, larg: 


hooks and hose ind extinguisher to 


nd irom rool 


5. Coming down rope from roof and 
window and carrying a person down; also, 
lowering other to street by rope and 
irom window or rool to street 


6. Jumping in life-net and 


holding it and other life-savu 


properly 
i appliances 
7. Discharging life-line gun thereby 
throwing life-line to roof 

8. Connecting lines of hose to cellar 
Baker, 
Hart and Bent cellar pipes Breslin distri- 
butor, and instruction as to the 


pipes and also sub-cellar pipes, 


prope r 


uses and how to operate 


9. Connecting lines of hose to the dif- 
lerent proper size 
nozzles and pipe holders used in each 


connections and the 


cust 

10. Stretching line of hose to roof from 
outside of building and properly securing 
it at cornice and around chimney with 
approved knots, also proper size 
and pipe holder. 

11. Removing burst length of hose from 
line between fourth floor and roof, and 
between fourth floor and street, and re- 
placing with new length of hose in each 


NOZZit 


case. 
12 Stretching line of hos by stairway 
to the different floors and to the roof, and 


knowing how to secure it with ladder 
straps and the proper sizé nozzle 
13. Instructions in the operation of 


high-pressure hydrants 


14. Instructions in first aid to mjured 


15. The proper method in sending in 
alarm of fire from street box or station; 
sending in second, third, fourth, and fifth 
alarms; special calls; simuitaneous calls; 
ambulance call and all other department 
signals. 


Place of Accident, Not Place of Death, Important in 
Traffic Accident Statistics 


HE usual statistics showing the mor- 
tality from automobile accidents ac- 
cording to the place of death rather than 
the place of the mishap, present an er- 
roneous picture of conditions in many sec- 
tions of New York State, maintains Dr 
J. V. DePorte, Director of the Division of 
Vital Statistics, Department of Health 
In a recent survey* of fatal motor acci- 
dents in that state during 1927, Dr. De 
porte finds a striking difference between 
the recorded and the corrected totals for 
the urban and rural sections. Deaths re- 
corded from automobile accidents in the 
urban territory, exclusive of New York 
City, for 1927 numbered 964. Of this 
total, however, only 633 were caused by 
wecidents occurring in urban communities, 
while 327 resulted from accidents in rural 
districts. Thus, while the recorded urban 
automobile death-rate was 28.5 per 100,- 
000 of population, the corrected or actual 
rate was but 19.4. On the other hand, 
the survey points out that of the 476 such 
deaths recorded in rural New York, all 
but 7 were caused by accidents actually 
occurring in the rural districts. Adding 
to this number the other 327 deaths which 
resulted from mishaps in rural sections, 
but recorded in urban centers, also 9 
deaths recorded in state institutions and 
{ recorded in New York City, a total of 
809 deaths is chargeable to the rural ter- 
ritory. The corrected or actual rate for 
rural New York, therefore, is 39.3 per 
100,000 population, as compared with the 
recorded rate of 23.1, Dr. DePorte points 
out. The allocation of deaths according 
to place of occurrence decreases the urban 
rate by 32 per cent and increases the rural 
rate by 70 per cent. 
“The factor of 


main causative auto- 


* Listed on page 173. 


mobile accidents is careless driving,” Dr 
DePorte concludes 

“The regulation of traffic in urban cen- 
ters is becoming more strict and more ef- 
ficient. When a car makes its way 
through congested streets and finally 
reaches open country, the person at th: 
wheel is likely, in the very exuberance of 
spirit, to “let ’er go!” The effects of this 
release from enforced caution are seen in 
the comparative rates of fatal accidents 
The allocation of deaths according to the 
place of occurrence of the accidents shows 
that in 1927 the recorded death-rate in 
rural New York was more than double 
the rate in the urban part of the state, 
outside of New York City. In almost 
every county, the corrected rural rate 
was higher than the corrected rates of the 
cities and large villages. The weight of 
the problem clearly lies in the rural dis- 
tricts, and greater attention should there- 
fore be given to traffic on rural highways 
if mortality from automobile accidents is 
io be reduced or even effectively checked.” 


Ohio City Advertises 
by Postal-Card Maps 

N attractive colored map of Zanes- 
4 ville, Ohio, reproduced in postal-card 
form, is being utilized by the Chamber 
of Commerce of that city as an effective 
piece of publicity material. 

Prospective residents and visitors aré 
supplied with these postal-card editions 
of the city map, and the initial supply of 
100,000 is being mailed to all sections of 
the United States and Europe. Ben F 
Lemert, of the College of Commerce, 


Ohio State University, suggested the plan 
to the Chamber of Commerce when he 
found that it worked successfully in cer- 
tain German cities and in Buenos Aires. 
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Recent Zoning Ordinances 
Artanta, Ga—June 7, 1929 
New Or.eans, La—June 1, 1929 
Lonoporte, N. J—June 1, 1929 
Beprorp, N. Y—June 4, 1929 
Rocuester, N. Y.—1929 


Amendment of New York Planning 
Commission Law with Relation 
to Cities 


The New York law with regard to pl 


ning commissions for cities, authorizing 

the adoption and providing for thi 

ection of an official map (1926, Ch. 690 

has been amended (1929, Ch. 605 rt 
w law changes the provisions wit} 


tion to the membership of the planning 
board Under the law as imended, tl 
ird shall be made up of two city 


ficials, and three lay members with 
lapping terms of three years each 


County Planning in New York 

4 recent amendment of the General 
Municipal Law of New York, adding 
Section 5 239-e and 239-f to that law 
broadens somewhat the power of federa- 
tion for regional planning of cities, villages 
or towns 


Three Decisions on Dedication of Streets 
in Subdivisions 
ALABAMA—WNizon v. City of Anniston 
121 So. 514—When the owner causes land 
to be platted and sells off one or more 
lots according to the plat, there is a com- 
pleted dedication of streets laid out there- 
on, whether the plat is recorded or not 
All who buy lots with reference to a 
general plan or scheme indicated on the 
owner’s plat acquire a right in all public 
ways designated thereon, and public ac- 
ceptance of such dedication, although im- 

plied, relates to all such ways. 

Neither aquiescence in obstruction, pri- 
vate use of streets by citizens, laches in 
resorting to legal remedies to remove ob- 
structions, nor statutes of limitation, nor 
the doctrine of equitable estoppel or 
prescription, can defeat the city’s right to 
maintain a suit in equity to remove thi 
obstruction. A city cannot permit the ob- 
struction of a street without legislative 
authority. 

Covoravo.—Board of Commissioners 
Jefferson County v. Warneke, 276 Pa 
671—Where the owner of land dedicated 
streets, but the plaintiff took adverse 
possession before dedication was accepted 
this in effect withdrew offer of predeces- 
sors in interest to dedicate. 

Marytanpn—Mullan v. Hochman, 145 
Atl. 554—The implied covenant of right- 
of-way on the part of a grantor selling 
property previously subdivided into lots 
shown as bordering on streets or alleys, 
is limited to that portion of the un- 


of 


since 


‘ustomary 


on them (Williams 
and Zoning page 408 
Court distinguishes the 
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tl i 
company ising the 
on it the mght to 
general advertising 
even if it did, such advertising 
lawful On this se 
this decision would seem 
municipality is the 
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nay and s 


ground that in tha 
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Ordinance, a Public Nuisance 
LovistaNa—State ex rel. Dema 
VU cDonald 121 So. 613 
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restriction 


idvertising 
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County Master Plan—Platting 
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Mapping a Street as a Taking of 


Property 
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4 Scheme for Rating Cities 

on the Basis of Service 

\ ABEL L. WALKER has written an 
4 article on “Rating Cities According 
o the Services which Their Citizens Ar 
in this 


; 


Getting,” which appears elsewher 


issue. Miss Walker, who is a graduat 
student in political economy at Johns 
Hopkins, has been working for the past 


two yvears on the problem of the dis- 
appropriations 


ittempted to find on what com- 


tribution ol 
she has 
| irable basis, if any, 
being allotted to the 


tivities. She has 


municipal 


appropriations are 
different city ac- 
proceeded on the as- 


sumption that “if the budgets of a suf- 
ficiently large number of the most pro- 
ZTessive cities could be analyzed and 


comil aired. alter variations due to pe culiar 


political or geographical exigencies had 


been eliminated, certain trends would be 


clearly apparent which would point the 


way to a form of expenditures consistent 


with the state of progress at present 
achieved by society.” She admits, how- 
ever, that the results would “never be 
mathematically exact and would prob- 


ibly never be capable of exactly the same 
application to any two cities,” but at the 
thinks 


less imperfectly defined, 


time she they would “show 


Same 
limits, more or 


within which after proper allowance for 
the particular situation, certain expendi- 
tures should fall.” 

The article, referred to above, contains 
certain data which Miss Walker has thus 
far cde veloped in the 


ind Ww hic h she 


course of her study 

believes to be 
gene ral 
these data, she has placed em} hasis on re- 
sults rather than on methods or costs. Of 
must not be that 
methods and costs help to determine re- 


significant 


In fixing the lines for collecting 


course, it lorgotten 


sults; the three are inextricably bound up 
together. We cannot have a budget that 
sets forth only the ends that a 
ment should accomplish ; the 
securing these ends and the 


govern- 
means of 
costs of doing 
so are necessary features of any budgetary 
plan. But, assuming for the moment that 
what are the 
functions from the 
Miss Walker 
believes they fall in three main groups— 
protection, welfare, and public works. 
general administrative 
functions, because “they occupy an inter- 
mediate and not a final réle.” 
deed giving short 
most important functions of the city gov- 


we can divorce these things, 
desirable municipal 
standpoint of results only? 


She ignores the 


This is in- 
shrift to some of the 


ernment, at least, from the standpoint of 
the administrator 

As to the strictly cperating or service 
functions falling within the three main 
groups, Miss Walker has not considered all 
these functions, but she has made selec- 





‘ nd whi h 


i 


tions | irently suited to the 


she has in view. She has succee ded by this 
junctions ol 


thev 


method in stripping these 
rood bit of the 


tually have 


which 
has re- 


complexity 
In other words, she 
duced her propositions to simple terms— 


perhaps, in some instances, to terms with- 


out much significance—for the purpose ol 
making her ratings. The result is that sh 
has “selected” five functions under each 
of the three main groups, thus evenly 


balancing the groups (at ke ist, that 1s her 
eXPresst d intention). She then discovers d 
that there 
on the 
mitted,’ 
index to police efficiency, so she 


were no compar ible statistics 
arrests to felonies com- 

deemed to be the best 
dropped 
eliminated 
“communicable dis- 


eases per 1,000 population,” 


“ratio of 
which she 


out the function of police. She 
from this same group 
because the 
sam 
dailv 
ittendance of schools” from the “welfare” 
This left her twelve 
under public works, 
der protection, and four under public we!- 
fare—upon which to make her 
She then weighted these 

to give each of the three 
ibout the 


data were unsatisfactory. For the 
reason, she dropped the “average 
func- 
three un- 


grou] with 


tions—tive 


ratings 
functions so as 

major 
numerical value—a mor‘ 
irbitrary performance 


groups 
same 
or less 
weighted values to 
Miss Walker gave th: 
best (what sh 

best ecord from tix 
ivailable data) in any function 100 on 
that and the citv with the poorest 
record 50. The other cities in her list were 


In applying thess 
the various cities 
with the 
thought was the 


city record 


score, 


graded on a percentage basis between these 
two extremes. No city was included in 
the list for a final rating unless data were 
available on at least eight out of th 
twelve functions, with as many as two in 
each major group. in brief, the 
method of her rating scheme, which 
places Oak Park, IIl., at the top of a list 
of 159 cities and Nashville, Tenn., at the 
bottom 


This is, 


In conclusion, she makes certain 
statements about the results of her ratings, 
which, although interesting, seem hardly 
warranted, in some instances, on the basis 
of the facts 

While Miss Walker has attempted to 
do a big piece of work in rating city gov- 
ernments, her results are, on the face of 
them, largely tentative. She seems to have 
made too many arbitrary choices both as 
to functions and bases. She has elimin- 
ated certain municipal functions of major 
importance. She has chosen certain bases 
which are not always significant of re- 
sults or accomplishments, for example, the 
number of times a street is cleaned per 
week, or the number of times garbage is 
collected per week. Finally, the statistical 
data available for her use are not thor- 
oughly reliable; they are scanty, some- 


times incorrect, and incomparable in man 


cases. 

Notwithstanding these handicaps to 
comparisons which really prove anything 

which Miss Walker would 
concede—THe American Ciry 
feels that her article justifies the 
devoted to it on pages 130 to 134 of this 
Not only is the study one of th 
most painstaking yet made of the baffling 
problem of rating municipal services, but 
the difficulties encountered in its prepara- 
tion give added testimony to the great 
need—long emphasized by the Bureau of 
the Census and municipal 
agencies—for more exact and comparable 
data on municipal services and financial 
statistics of cities. 


most of 
doubtiess 


spac 


Issue, 


research 


How Budgetary Control Is Being 
Developed in a Small 
Manager City 


| eeesgge E. C. GARVIN of Bruns- 
4 wick, Georgia, is carrying on a most 
interesting experiment in the develop- 
ment system of budgetary control 
Some time ago he came to the conclusion 
that he needed a means of keeping up 
with the rate of income and outgo of the 
city government, assuming that he was 
properly to direct the execution of the 
city budget. Not only did he wish to 
know how much was coming into and go- 
ing out of the city treasury each month, 
but he wanted to anticipate—if that wer 
possible—the demands upon the city 
treasury and to determine, to some ex- 
tent, the timeliness of expenditures which 
were being made. He therefore hit upon 
the idea of a monthly schedule of antici- 
pated income from the different sources 
and a monthly allotment of authorized ex- 
penditures. With this in mind, he took 
the fifteen main sources of city receipts 
and estimated just how much would be 
derived from each of these sources during 
each of the twelve months of the fiscal 
year; he then took the authorized ex- 
penditures—eleven main groups—and al- 
lotted them to each of the twelve months 
of the fiscal year according to the seasonal 
and other demands of the work. He had a 
picture, when this was completed, rhow- 
ing on one side the moneys which were 
expected to come into the city treasury 
during each month, and on the other side 
the payments which were expected to be 
made out of it. Thus he knew the esti- 
mated condition at the end of each month 
of the fiscal year. 


of a 


But you may ask what the advantage of 
this was in the process of actual admin- 
istration. Just this: it was the basis for 
the exercise of financial control. As each 


month was completed, the actual figures 
with respect both to receipts and expendi- 
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s were entered alongside the estimat: 
nd allotted figures. The trend was thus 


rly indicated by a comparison of ti 
two sets of figures. If the receipts were 
not to be realized at the rate expected 
then it might be possible to defer som: 
of the proposed expenditures until a later 


date when the recely} ts would com ll li 
this were not advisable, the manags 


least, knew just what the situation 
He was no longer “guessing s to 


outcome, or completely in the dark as to 
the probable state of the city treasur' He 
knew what was required and could mak 
the necessary adjustments, so far as pos- 
sible long before the end of the hiscal 
year. He did not suddenly wake up on the 
last day of the year to find a deficit in the 
city treasury He had a month-to-month 
plan for the entire year, and he saw by 
monthly reports just how this plan ma 
terialized as he went along. Certainly 
great advantage over any _ hit-or-miss 
scheme of financial administration 

Even in a short period, Mr. Garvin may 
be regarded as having made a notable su 
cess of his system, although handicapp« 
somewhat by an accounting system ke 
on the cash basis He informs the editor 
of this department that he is extending 
his system during the current year and 
adding a number of refinements. What 
Mr. Garvin has done in the way o 
budget iry control is to be commended to 
managers and mayors of all small citic 
Brunswick, by the way, is a city of about 
17,000 population located on the south- 


east coast of Georgia 


Detroit Bureau Seeks Machining 
of Tax Records and Bills 
iy its publication called “Just a Min- 
ute the Detroit Bureau of Govern- 
mental Research points to the great need 
which exists in that city for machining 
the tax records and bills. Asserting that 
“no man should do what a machine can 
do better and quicker,” it proceeds to 
describe briefly the existing practice as 
follows 


Every vear, the city treasurer collects cit 


school taxes from all property owners in Detr 





Every vear the county treasurer goes through tl 
same process for the collection of state 
county taxes 

This means a lot of record keeping. If 
e! pay your taxes in two instal 


July and December—it means more record kee} 
ing 

The billing and collecting of city taxes begins 
with the Board of Assessors There are over 
480,000 separate parcels of land and buildings, a 
over 30,000 personal property items Each parce 
must be entered annually upon the tax roll, w 


a description as to location, dimensions, assessed 


< 


valuation, and owner. This requires 118 bulky 
umes of 250 pages each One or more tax b 
also must be prepared every year. These tax rolls 


are prepared in part by typewriter and in 
by longhand and rubber stamps Each roll 
handled several times during steps in the process 
extending over a period of 18 months Tax bilis 
are prepared by another longhand process 
For the great majority of these parcels 
is no change from year to year in any of the 
formation recorded The clerical detail is thus 
Vea;r te year 


largely a routine re-copying from 


The Detroit Bureau then shows what 
has been accomplished in other localities, 
notably in Cook County (Chicago) and 
in Baltimore, by the installation of ma- 
chines in tax billing. It describes what 
has been done in these places in the fol- 
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Payment of Taxes Through Neigh- 
borhood Banks in Baltimore 


7 city collector ff Balt t 
iuthorized by ordinance to de ! 


such banks and trust 

the city aS may be necessarv or 

for the convenience of the publ 

is his agents in the collection 
city taxes and ll other 

nd assessments. The bank nd 
companies must be chosen f1 those 

proved as city depositories. They receive [VHI 
the tax moneys, receipt the | nd re R 
port daily to the city collect 

This method ol tax ( etion Ww 
recommended by Mavor Broening’s 7 
Commission named several 1 nths g 

to study the best methods of he ng the 
taxpavers to meet their obligations to the 

city The Commission thought  sucl 1 
method would greatly pr 

convenience by saving tl time nd n the 
trouble of many persons 1n ng 

City Hall, especially d g the I 2 
period in July. The possibilit f r 

the taxes in two or more inst nt 

lso considered by the 

its conclusions on this point were neg 

It recommended keeping the singl | 
ment scheme, however, wit! 

ment of “tax savings clubs 

banks. The idea of these clul ‘ © 
bring about the gradual 

deposits for the payment « i r the ‘ 
current or next succeeding year. But this 


Condemnation Procedure 
in Cities Summarized 
ire 


inquent Tax Law 








156 


“4. Both the city council and the com- 
mission hear expert testimony of ap- 
praisers as submitted by both sides. In 
ill cases the city is represented by mor 
than one appraiser, the number somewhat 
depending upon the size of the project 
Appraisers are not paid any set fee. 

‘5S. At the present time, little use is 
made of a permanent board to handle con- 
demnations 

6. Sales are the predominating in 
fluence in determining appraised value.’ 
Keeping Accounts in the 
Fourteenth Century 

N striking contrast with the machin 
accounting of the present day is the 
ancient English system of keeping ac- 
ounts by tally sticks, described in th 
May issue of the Stone & Webster Jour- 
nal. It seems that tally sticks were used 
in governmental and commercial institu- 
tions for a thousand years before writing 
One of these 
sticks, on which is notched an account at 
the British Exchequer, indicating the de- 


on paper came into vogue 
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posit of a small amount by one Thomas 
de Lovetot in 1347, is now in the posses- 
sion of Samuel S. Dale, Brookline, Mass., 
who describes this most interesting relic 


thus 


When a person deposited money with that m- 
stitution, the clerk cut notches in a stick, which 
ss about 8 inches long and %-inch square 
There was a deep notch for each pound sterling, 
notch for each shilling, and a scratch or 





each penny of the amount deposited. 
The depositor'’s name and the date were then 
tten on two sides of the stick 
The tally clerk next sawed the stick in two 
t a pormt a short distance f the end and 
then split lengthwise nt two pieces ne 
ynger than the other and having a butt at one 
nd The two pieces had each the same number 
f notches and each bore the date f the de- 
posit and the name of the depositor he smaller 
piece was given to the depositor as a certificave 
f the deposit; the larger piece was retained in 


the Exchequer as a record of the transaction. lf 
1 piece of paper is torn in two we have two 


pieces that match when brought together, but 

» other piece can ever be torn to match either 
of the first two And so with the tally sticks 
No other stick could ever be split to match 


I one held by 
in the Exchequer. Counterfeiting was impossible 


When the depositor 


depositor or the one 


wanted his money, he 





presented the stick at the Exchequer, the corres- 
ponding piece was found, the two were fitted to- 
gether, and the amount indicated by the notches 
was paid by the Exchequer. This system was 
foree for a thousand years or more previous 
1828, when the last payment on a tally stick 
which there is any record was made.” 


It is stated that for several centuries 
these tally sticks, representing unclaimed 
deposits, had accumulated in the basemen 
of the House of Lords, until the growing 
pile became a nuisance. Finally, the Gov- 
ernment ordered them destroyed, in 1834 
They were fed into the furnace beneath 
the House of Lords, beginning on th 
morning of October 16 and continuing all 
that day. As the last of these sticks wer 
being poked into the furnace, the over- 
heated flue started a blaze which immedi- 
ately got beyond control and in a few 
hours reduced both Houses of Parliament 
to ruins. Such was the dramatic end of 
the use of tally sticks as a system ol 
counting—a system which was as 
behind the paper-and-pen system as th 
latter is now behind the machine system 


The Motor Transport Fund 


The Fourth of a Series of Articles on Mechanical Budgetary Control Accounting, for 
Municipalities and Other Public Bodies, Which Began in April 


URING the past few years the 
1) transportation equipment of. our 
cities has been motorized and an 
entirely new character of expenses in- 
troduced into departmental operations 
With the growth of the motorization 
of transportation equipment there has 
arisen a new sort of waste that requires 
i different scheme of detail cost account- 
ing for its identification, as well as new 
methods of organization. A_ scientific 
organization and departmentalization of 
the entire motor equipment of the city, 
together with the adoption of mechani- 
cal cost-accounting methods, has success- 
fully solved the question of the control 
of its maintenance. 

It is well known to those familiar 
with this particular phase of expenses, 
that with the old-time methods of or- 
ganization and with the un-coordinated 
eash-book systems to take care of the 
detail costs, it would be impossible to 
detect or control the waste of expendi- 
tures involved in maintaining the motor 
transport operations. The mechanical 
budget control system provides for a 
method of costing and has led to de- 
tection and saving of waste in the opera- 
tion of motor equipment that have 
attracted unusual attention. In one 
prominent municipality of the 50,000 
population class, operating about 100 
pieces of equipment, the installation of 
this system of costing led to an im- 
mediate reduction in the gasoline expense 
of about $500 per month and a saving 


By GEORGE G. SCOTT, C.P.A. 
Cuarvotte, N. C. 


in repairs that amounted to $14,000 
per annum, which made an annual 
saving of $20,000 per annum. 

The scheme of costing prov ides for 
the departmentalization of the entire 
equipment so far as general supervision 
and accounting are concerned, regardless 
of what department or activity may 
have or use the equipment. All of the 
functions making up the department are 
centralized in order to preserve coor- 
dinated control of the individual oper- 
ating cost of each piece of equipment. 
The expenses are kept by objects and 
not confined to character of expense. 

Each piece of equipment is given a 
serial number, by which it is thereafter 
known, and which is painted on the 
equipment very plainly for easy 
identification. Practically each piece is 
fitted with hub-meters so that mileage 
statistics may be kept of each of the 
ears and trucks. Gasoline stores are 
centralized, purchased in quantities, and 
delivered by the charge ticket system, 
each ticket showing the amount of gas 
or oil, the number of the vehicle and 
the record of mileage. The same ticket 
system is used in the case of repairs, 
parts and accessories. These tickets are 
sent to the department of accounts 
daily, or a daily report of them. These 
transactions are posted to the accounts, 
and the work of posting automatically 
closes the control cost accounts, so that 
the detail and control cost of operating 
each individual piece of equipment is 


known at all times. 

A complete accounting includes the 
rental feature that the system provides, 
which is of unusual value. A schedule 
of rentals is prepared based upon the 
mileage and character of work, size of 
the equipment, and life. The daily 
rental for each piece of equipment in- 
cludes both operating and replacement 
expenses. 

This rental feature constitutes an in- 
come for the Motor Transport Fund, 
and is an expense to the department 
using the equipment. Appropriations 
are made in the departmental budgets 
for “rentals of equipment,” and no ap- 
propriation is required for the Motor 
Transport Fund, either for maintenance 
or for replacement. 

The following chart presents a picture 
of the principal accounts of the Motor 
Transport Fund. 

The rentals constituting the income 
of this fund are divided into two parts, 
or they arise from two sources in many 
cases. The departmental rentals are 
provided for in the budget. The charges 
for rentals in special funds are not in- 
cluded in the departmental budgets. 

Many cities carry on construction 
under the provisions of special funds, 
and when such character of operations 
require the use of the equipment of the 
city, it is charged to the regular rental 
as per the prepared schedules. 

The expenses of this fund are divided 
into two classes: replacement expenses, 


om 


rt 














or 





and the regular maintenance expenses, 
including the administrative expenses, 
which usually cover the indirect ex- 
penses Ol the municipal garage Each 
piece of equipment is represented | 


\ 
one control account and as many deta 
accounts as there are classifications « 
the expenses. In the control ledger o 
this fund, master control accounts o 
the expenses and revenues are main- 
tained. These accounts show the total 
expenses for all of the equipment as 
well as the rentals. 

In th 
first place, information of the individual 
detail cost of operating each plece of 


The advantages are apparent. 


equipment is available day by day. The 
mileage statistics covering each piece 
are posted in the statistical division of 


accounts 
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With the knowledge of the mileage 
of each piece, and the detail cost, the 
unit cost per mile may be worked out 
for each piece of the equipment in 
monthly statements. Such cost state- 
ments have great significance in the 


analysis of operations. Defects, weak 


ness, condition, and evidence of wast 
are known or detected. 

Another advantage is that the detail 
cost information of the operations of 
the equipment maintained under the 
system places before the purchasing 
agent and executives intelligent informa- 
tion for selecting the make, size, and 


L 


PRINCIPAL ACCOU 


character of new equipment best 


for the work at hand. One city 
made the statement that thi 
enabled him to save the sum « 
in the purchast ol new equi 
one vear 

Such a system of handling t 


tions of the transportation « 


h is obsoleted the me thods pro 


caer the ( ish-book systems It 


4 
NTS OF THE MOTOR TRANSPORT FUND 
idapted that ali of the costing work 
manage! done in the centralized dey irtment of 
S leature accounts and not Dy the departments 


f $15,000 using the equipment 


pme nt in | naer the old me thods coor! linatead 
detail cost could not be satisfactoril 
he opera maintained, showing at all times the 


quipment individual cost of operating each piece 


ded un- of equipment, all tied into the genera 
provides rols and financial ace nts 


Should the Central Library Be in the Municipal Building? 


AYOR Charles G. Phillips, of 
Montclair, N. J., recently re- 
A quested the trustees of the 
Montclair Free Public 
assemble information on the advisability 
of including a central library in plans 
for a municipal building. 
No complete list of such buildings in 


Library to 


cities the size of Montclair was to be 
found, and almost no information was 
in print on the workability of such 
combinations The 
therefore, undertook an investigation in 
the process of which they asked a num- 
ber of outstanding librarians for state- 
ments of opinion on the subject. The 
result of the investigation and a digest 
of these statements, as provided by Miss 
Margery Quigley, Librarian of th 
Montclair Free Library, follows 


library trustees, 


Extent of use: 

About 12 towns with a population of 
under 10,000 have this type of building 
Many county library systems use the 
plan for their branches in the smaller, 
outlying places. The only cities with 
population over 10,000 shown to have 
their libraries in municipal buildings are 
Sault Sainte Marie, Ont.; Framingham 
Mass.; and Rochester, N. Y., where the 
arrangement is only temporary, with plans 


for a new separate library Iding. quate room for expansion such as cannot 
Grand Rapids, Mich., and San Francisco, be provided in a municipal building. It 
Calif., have discarded the plan requires control over hours, heat, ventila 
{dvantages of a library on epalr ete ind later, over space 
bu 117 nd clerical work suc! is cannot ty 
_ ees guaranteed in a mur sl building. The 


1. Initial cost (though tl ' S in of a ibrar uls for featur 
great os usually vredicted 1 in principle to those demanded 
. r, 3 i niciy il I liding is quiet light 
b. pkeep and on all side f n tiot of po 
2. Increased library service and con- . 
1 ru hildren, suc! 
tacts with— oil enaines amih ensleadl eon 
i. Municipal departments library as an < yer has found 
b. Persons coming to ( Hall o1 st when it has beet Sin a eee 
business il building, staff standards have been 
Disadvantage \ 1 by pressure fr litical sources 
1. Those growing out of basi nection le é el f other 
of a library, or influencing the library a i S nD ipon the 
an educational institution; s clerica nd pon if 
2. Those that are purely sical, af | rs for entertainment purposes 
fecting the library as a tenant Architects of municipal buildings. and 
3. The effect on standards, or f ul authorities ear, in the main 
library as an employer it incorporating institutions and 
The library is an educational institu rganization headquart mn munici: 
tion. and not one ol the citys I SCce lla t ling 
neous administrative activities. It is im Phe tudy shows general agreement 
portant enough to stand alone The next n these two points 
ten vears will see an exceptional develo; l The freque nt desirability of erecting 
ment in the uses and scope of its work 1 library as part of a group of civi 
The housing of the library in a municipal buildings, but in a building of its own 
building would delay recognition of its 2. The desirability of a branch library 
unique function as an educational force in the municiy al build ng, with space for 
in the community study and for about 10,000 volumes. but 
The library as a tenant requires ade- with no offices and no children’s rooms 
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Time to Look Ahead 


f 
to Next Winter’s Snow | 
and Snow-Removal 
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The NELSON SNOW LOADER | 


for High Speed Snow-Removal 
is the modern snow fighter 


And the results that cities and towns are getting from its use are: 


Business streets and through routes cleared from curb 
to curb in record time. Traffic jams done away with. 
Accidents and fire hazard reduced. And all at lowest 
cost. 





The Nelson Snow Loader is an investment, not an ex- 
pense. In work done, it can earn its cost in a week of 
snow removal and it is ready for general loading work 
all the year ’round. 


Let us tell you more about it. 4 


The N. P. NELSON IRON WORKS, Inc. 
822 Bloomfield Avenue Passaic, N. J. 








it does not pay to shovel by hand when one Nelson 


R-RALK RAK 
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THE MONTH IN PUBLIC HEALTH 


Conducted by JAMES A. TOBEY, Dr. P. H 














; 
The Summer Health Round-up rank, the cities with the rates of 10.0 on or Mav 16. 1929. This 1927 
ry. HE summer is an ideal time to ascer- ore, ther re only four : Phe ‘ 118 r 1.000 
| tain the physical .condition of all re Nashville (15.0), Mempl 11.6), I I 1928 pr ! fig Ww 
hildren who are to enter school for the Pas 10.2 nd Oklahoma Cit 1O0 to 123 
first time in the fall. Such a summer [ the second rank, ranging from 5.0 t Ir 
‘ - I yund-up of pre -school children is ad- 9.9 deatl r 100,000 re x Southe 1927 her he t was 65 deat] ' 
ocated by W. F. Walker, Dr. P.H., of “tes, Atlanta, New Orleans, Birmingl nder o1 ear oO ge per 1,000 
the American Public Health Association Fort Worth, Houston, and D is, and or hs. J sis rtalit i 
in his Health Officers’ News Letter for ™Orhern o1 Eri The ithern s y ng dec n 1928 
May 13, 1929, in which he declares that it "ODS Of the country show h higher 
should be the ambition of every healt! . han do the hers wt f t 11st ¢ (On the other hand 
officer to get all the children of his com southern city, Norfolk, is in tl hor I ed rding 
munity examined, preferably by their - 
' family physicians hese data are Of great sig! 
Many individuals and organizations can hict rr. M 
be interested in this summer round-uy re absolutely preventable. It 1s spre 
of pre-school children. Parent-Teacher "Y 90@UY Gischarge of patier wr healt! i nds among health d 
: Associations will be particularly active in triers; it 18 controlled roviding nt th nited State \ 
iiding, as their national congress had * ter-supplies, safe milk, and I 
irged the matter for several years. Schoo] “W846! lisposal, by elimin ng flies na nt t 87 
iuthorities will also be eager to help. for ' controling patients and human I ! I n 1927 
} they realize that a he althy child makes rs Mhere are few \ a excuses 101 I9os Hy oO el I 
the best pupil he existence ol typhoid tever h these Line I ‘ ere 
i , lays, even in the summe 
Typhoid Fever in Our Large Cities disease is usually more prevaler 1928 
N 1927 no deaths from typhoid fever \ i I rit Der | 
occurred in 7 of the 31 American Diphtheria in Our Large Cities cians in the United States, from 149,500 in 
cities with populations of more than IB pterigs RIA is another d e 1927 152,000 in 1928, is reported by 
100,000 Excellent as was the record, it which has shown a decline n tl Dr. Moore, and he states that there were 
has been exceeded in 1928. when there death-rate in the cities of more than 6,852 hospitals in the country in 1928 
were 9 cities without a single death from 100,000 population in 1928, though the With 892,934 beds, or nearly 40,000 more 
i. this disease Exactly a year ago we decrease is less marked than in the case than in 1927. Clinics ha likewi n 
+ reported in this department the typhoid ol typhoid fever. Diphtheria is, however creased in number \ 
} : record for 1927, and we are now able to ist as controllable as is typhoid and nm the cost of medical care | ! 
give it for 1928, as the seventeenth annual there Is no scientific reason for any deaths naugurated under the 
report on this disease has appeared in trom this caus¢ Data on diphtheria are mittee of which Dr. Moore i f 
the Journal of the American Medical giver n the Journal of the American A five ear program | peen rl 
Asociation for May 18, 1929 (page 1674 Medical Association for May 25, 1929 flor these investigations, which 
Of the nine cities having no typhoid s the sixth annual report on this sul t. Oo ductive Of valuable data on the 
deaths in 1928, four—Lowell, Lynn, New The total diphtheria death-rate for rice we iy for curat nedicine n 
Have n, and Springfield—ar« in the New these large cities was 9.23 per 100,000 xpense which obvio could be reduced 
England group, and two—Elizabeth and gainst 10.43 in 1927 and 13.25 in 1923. DY greater expenait for, and more 
Yonkers—are in the Middle Atlantic. This The Mountain and P t had the trective roced nt 
is the third consecutive year that Yonkers best rate, 4.67, and the East North ¢ 
has had such an enviable record and tral states the highest, 11.29 The M on 7 
the fifth in its history. It is the second Atlantic states were also higl The County as a Health Unit 
2 consecutive year for New Haven and 10.80 f i idvantages and disadvantag 
Springfield, while Lowell had a clear Only two large cities, Grand Rapids the county the unit for health ad 
record once before. in 1925. The other and Tacoma, had no deaths from d { 
three cities showing zeroes in their ty- theria in 1928, though eleven had rat rich M. E. Bart M.D., Dr. P. H 
phoid rates are Duluth, Tacoma, and of 2.0 or less The highest rates wer n the f ys } 
Youngstown in Newark (20.0), Jersey City 153 for April, 1929 
All the large cities of New England, Yougstown (16.6 ind Detroit 16.2 \mong the advantages | Dr. B 
the East North Central, West North There were ten cities wit rates 146 : t (the county itord t 1Ogit 


4 Central, Mountain, and Pacific sections ar¢ or more ; ae ART : 
on the honor roll, comprising those munic- It is interesting to note that J Png usa Tp tg oconomniey As 
ipalities that have typhoid death-rates had no deaths from either typ! I I A tal , ‘ el . 
of less than 2 per 100,000. In all, there diphtheria, but Youngstowr vith no Dy ry ofganisatio! 4 


are 45 such cities, or two more than in deaths from t phoid, had a ai ses 
1927. Twenty-five of these cities have high mortality from diphtheria MC WIINEE U =o :' , 
rates lower than 1.0, as against twenty sierty ‘ gf's “lag ay 


in 1927. The 627 typhoid deaths in 1928 Progress in Public Health tle over 2/10 of a mill on the 

give a combined rate of 1.89 for 74 cities, § pe death-rate in the United States ; cate, or 43 nts per eapita annua 

which is a little lower than in 1927, when reached the lowest point in oul sheet psa dined ce ee ee 

it was 1.96. history in 1927, according to Harry H. more than repaid this expense by ing 
Having mentioned the cities with the Moore, Ph.D., who contributes a review the pe e doctors’ bills and funer 

best records, it is also appropriate to of progress in public health and medicine pens 

cite those having the worst. In the third during 1928, to the New England Journal rl lisadvantages 
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BEcAUSE it is bigger, heavier and 


| a n more powerful, the Haiss Creeper 

‘ Loader has a work-ability second to 
Wi oO none. 
HGS 


Do you mention Tux Amzrican 


City when writing? 


And there’s more than enough 


extra life in its Man- 
ganese and Alloy 
Steel digging parts 
towarranttheslight 
difference in initial 
cost. 

Haiss Loaders have 
a Special Loader 
Transmission 
which houses 
(sealed in oil) the 
slow speed “Crowd- 
ing Drive’—a low 
speed that keeps the 
propellers and 
buckets constantly 
digging against the 
pile. 

There are many 
other points of in- 
terest to you in 
Catalog 527—Why 
not ask for a copy? 

GEORGE HAISS 
MANUFACTURING 
CO.., Inc. 
Park Avenue & 142nd Street 
New York, N.Y. 
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county as a health unit are stated to br Summer Courses in Public Health ©" *e™ Michigan, June 24—Aug 
(1) political influence; (2) too small a ity YURSES in various phases of hygie1 Michigan State College, June 35—-A . 
base for handling certain important health ind publie health are offered in tl Miss June 10—A 2 
problems; (3) possible lack of reasonable symmer sessions of a considerable number %*¥ Y°™ ' J 1—A 7 
uniformity in dealing with health prob- miversities. These courses have be State | t 25—Augu nd 
lems; (4) the effects of inter-town ri- listed in the American Journal of P i 
valry; (5) inaccessibility to all commu- Healt} or Mav. 1929 we 586). fror : ; . 
nities needing service Lill” Ulan SiMe Ielemetiom wal avon on . 
Although Dr. Barnes does not weigh the to schools giving courses fr July « ; ' 5 = 2 
advantages against the disadvantages has been taken , ty . 
is apparent that in many if not most parts [yivers Calif : An : a . 
of the country, the benefits would be o_o . Chieseo. 3 25—Aug 5 ; 
superior to the disadvantages from suc} r Ww g %6—A »9 
an organization. In the New York Jour- Columbia Univers I » ¢ - 8 
nal of Medicine for June 1, 1929, thers August 16 \ Re e Ur J a4—A . 
is a strong plea by Dr. G. H. Turrell for ? Univers July 22—August 29 b~ wit a ae & 
public health work to be undertaken by ‘ Ur July 6—Aug é ae Bagh ie eet i ile nla 
county medical societies. In New York # Un | S—A 7 seaeaine te stitutice 7 Sai a Sapest are 
thirty-five counties are now ; recelving ; f Tha ~ s August rses in preventive medicine nd bhi 
financial aid from the state for public : 22—Aug “4 } Ith Persons interested in tl 7 
health work, according to the Stat ; a ee eee aol Medi iieieniaian and - 
Charities Aid Association News for May - anid seus qumslete teforenation divect 
1929 \ ! the registrars 
M . - ; | wf | ili - Cc ; : ° ° ) 
unicipal Liability Concerning Bathing Beaches 
By A. L. STREET 
 geesar court decisions which h \ on act And usually we ite dangers , = 
adjudged cities to be liable for acci- assume a jury in a case of this kind would hould be exclu i nied b 
dents to bathers in parks and other places inquire whether or not the particula: rsons old enough t nderstand thi 
where bathing facilities are furnished by vathing beach was operated according t risks 
cities to the public, have raised two im- approved practices governing such plac With these suggestions, about the only 
portant and interesting questions: What For example, it might be found to be other observation that occurs to the writer 
constitutes negligence in maintaining bath- negligent to fail to provide the usual rop: that those in charge of recreational 
ing beaches? And how should warning or cable strung along posts to indicate a cilities should use the sar degree of 
be given? drop-off in the be ach, or some other suit- care for the safety of the publi that they 
There is no hard-and-fast rule ol law ible warning of the existence of a danger would ee to safeguard thei own chil 
which declares whether or not actionable ous depth. In the case of beaches pa- ren. brothers or sisters. The use of such 
negligence exists under a given set of tronized by many people, it might be care will ordinarily suffice to protect thi 
circumstances. The law merely says that held that due care would require the main- city against liability The use of less is 
one must ordinarily use that degree of tenance of lifeguards in boats during busy danger 
care, in operating premises under his con- hours. In short, the writer conceives it Usually posts in the water with the 
trol, to avoid injury to persons rightfully to be the duty of those in charge of word er,” or some other word of 
upon those premises, that a person of bathing beach to foresee such accidents lar port, ought to suffie But 
ordinary prudence would reasonably b« s are apt to happen in the natural course where wholly feasible, and where the 
expected to use under the same circum- of things if precautions are not taken to beach drops off sharply, it would seem 
stances. This rule applies to cities, as guard against injuries or drowning. What hat signs ought to indicate proximate 
well as individuals, excepting where cities particular precautions are required r) lepths of, say, three and five feet and 
are exempted, despite negligence, on the uccording to the character of the beach. the place where the water becomes dan 
ground of being engaged in the perform- Warning might be said to be required gerously deey Or an equally effective 
ance of a governmental function. This where the water reaches a dangerous depth neans of warning is to rope off the part 
discussion presupposes non-existence of close to shore, when no notice or warn- the beach that is safe and t uy 
such immunity from liability ing would be required in case of a grad- gns indicating that the water is dan 
Whether negligence existed in a given ually sloping beach gerously deep beyond the enclosure thus 
instance is usually determined by a jury Perhaps, children too young to appre de 
° ‘ ° . ° . ° 
An International Clearing- House for Housing Information 
\ HE International Housing Revieu fact, the first of these has already ay led program of the Ass r the 
1 a new illustrated monthly publica- peared. It is the reprint of an address ire, of which the publications repr 
tion designed to cover all important mat- on “The Housing Policy of Frankfort sent one feature One of tl plans is 
ters bearing upon housing problems and on the Main,” given by Town Councillor r a great international congre to be 
housing development, has been announced E. May (an expert in the matter, and a_ held every three year But the Associa 
by the International Housing Association m« mber of the Association’s working com-_ tion sees its greatest task as that of close 
as shortly to appear in German, French mittee) at the International Housing ind continuous collaboration with all the 
and English from the headquarters Association Constituent Assembly held different countries from which it proposes 
office of that agency at Frankfort-on- in that city on January 12 last, and to gather the developing ts and ex- 
the-Main. attended by representatives of 13 _ periences in housing, and to which in turn 
This periodical, to be circulated among countries. It is an attractive brochure, it proposes to make available the whol 
the entire membership of the Associa- profusely illustrated, and printed in the body of such developing material. A 
tion is but one of the publications pro- three langauges. number of the most important experts 
posed. Developments in certain partic- The interesting detailed report of the the housing field in different countries 
ular phases of housing are to be separ- Assembly meeting, another new document ire now reporting developments of this 
ately reported in special bulletins; in gives account of the complete, many-  natur 
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Dependability you can depend upon 


ONG, dependable, repair-free service, under every con- 
dition of usage, makes a Coldwell Motor Lawn Mower 
and Roller the greatest possible value for your money. 
Four models to choose from, ranging in capacities up to ten 
acres a day. All machines have full-width, two-section drive 
rollers with differentials. 
At our expense—and without obligation—you are 
invited to put Coldwell Power Machines to the 


test on your own grounds and make them prove 
themselves. Literature sent on request. 


“ COLDWELL 22° 
DEPENDABLE LAWN MOWERS 


COLDWELL LAWN MOWER COMPANY, NEWBURGH, N.Y,, 
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THE CITY'S LEGAL RIGHTS AND DUTIES 


Conducted by A. L. H. STREET, Attorney at Law 








Eee 


Uncovered Junk Yard Held to Be a 


Nuisance.—In the case of Yaffe vs. ( 
of Fort Smith, 10 S. W. 2d, 886, the Ar- 
kansas Supre me Court ordered that the 
owner of a junk yard cover it, so as t 
prevent the accumulation of stagnant 
water in receptacles in the piles ol old 
material. It was shown that mosquitoes 
were bred in such accumulations of water 
In default of so covering the vard, the 
owner is to be required to remove the 
ink 

He failed to defeat the suit under con 
tentions that he established the yard be- 
fore the complaining neighbors utilized 
the adjacent properties and that it would 
cost him a large sum of money to 1 
move his plant. The Court said 

‘Appellant’s business has been estab- 
lished for a number of years, and at thi 
time it was established it was probably 
not an interference with the rights of any 
one But it has become so becaust 
the growth of the city, and having be- 
come so, the private rights of appellant 
must yield to the public good.’ 


Five Months’ Delay Barred an At- 
tack Upon a Paving Assessment.—A 
property owner, although notified of pe nd- 
ing proceedings to levy paving assess- 
ments, made no objections before borough 
authorities and did not appeal to th 
circuit court from their order. But five 
months after the assessments were con- 
firmed he sought to have the proceedings 
reviewed in the New Jersey Supreme 
Court (Pico vs. Borough of North Arling- 
ton, 143 Atl. 861). Holding that his right 
to a review was lost through undue de- 
lay, that Court applied the following dec- 
laration made in an earlier New Jersey 
case : 

‘A person whose rights were affected 
by the act of the Common Council un- 
der this petition could not remain quies 
cent until a large sum of money had been 
expended by color of it and then invoke 
the aid of the law to throw the burden 
upon the entire community. The law re- 
quires diligence, and a party who stands 
by and sees a work of this character in 
the course of construction, attended by 
the incurrence of indebtedness or the ex- 
penditure of money, waives his right to 
take those objections, which, if properly 
interposed, would have stopped the work 
and saved the expense.” 


City Held Not Liable for Fall of De- 
eayed Tree Upon House.—An elm tres 
60 feet high and 11 feet in circumterence 
at the base fell because of decayed condi- 
tion in the base, damaging a house on 
abutting property. The tree stood partly 
in sidewalk space and partly in the street 
proper. Holding that there was no lia- 





bility, the Massachusetts Supreme Judicial 
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i { ( 
North Ad 164 N. E. 83 
he d ‘ I re rden 
tre h stands bhi highw 
nd is da gerous ) | r 
here any question as to the liabili 
city or town to a traveler on the 1 
highway who is injured by | 
hade tree. The sole question in the « 
ited by the parties 2 h lial | 
e city of North A " | 
used a) hye . 
ll of th 





Indexes to Legal Decisions 

The items appearing in this 
Department each month are 
classified by subjects in THe 
Municipat Inpex. The 1928 
edition of the Index, on pages 
110 to 115, covers the legal 
items published during 1924 
to 1927 inclusive, while pages 
94 to 97 of the 1929 Index list 


the items for last vear. 











Under the st G 87 
he tree could no 1 by 
commussioner of public work ntil aft 
1 public hearing which tl 

rested might have ypportur 
heard. As there was no such | y 
remedy given to the ul } ed In 
roperty does not 

rhe petitioner contends that, under 
tatute, the commiussio vas neglig 
failing to remove the tree We di 
iwree with this contention The ad 
was in the trunk of the tree, near its | 
nd there was nothing t how 
lec was visible | I I 

tl} titioner in this 1 

he could 10 maintain her bir 

blic hearing was ess 1 

vision oO! U s t vas 

h, the questio | glig 

I flieer vas ho ! 


Negro Citizens Establish Their Right 


to Use Libraries.— Neither the cons 


ion nor the statutes of West Virgu 


inction exclusion of persons I! 

lic libraries on acount of color or 1 
.ecording to the decision of the West 
ginia Supreme Court of Appeals in 


; 


A public library is a library to whicl 


case of Brown vs. Board of Education 
Charleston Independent School District 
146 S. E. 389 Said the Court, in part 
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Master Construction 





Glass- Overs for Sludge Beds 





Glassing over the Sprinkling Filters is a comparatively 

recent development. This one, of Lord & Burnham 

Master Construction, located at Totowa, N. J.. is 
accredited with being among the first 


Decreasing Odors 
And Increasing Drying Efficiency 
of Sludge Beds and Sprinkling Filters 


] Y glassing over Sludge Beds and 

Sprinkling Filters, a perfect con- 
trol of odor release is made possible. 
Odors that are highly objectionable 
when released as rapidly as developed, 
are rendered inoffensive when re- 
leased under proper control as to 
time and amount. In this way, a most 
objectionable feature of a sewage dis- 
posal plant, is minimized. 


In the case of sludge drying beds, a 
greater drying efficiency is also se- 
cured, the average outdoor drying in 
the vicinity of New York City, being 





around seven dryings per season. In 
some of our Glass-Overs, this has been 
raised from 14 to 25 dryings, 20 being 
a generally accepted average. 


The Plant illustrated is at Totowa, 
N. J., and is a particularly interesting 
one in that it has two Glass-Overs, one 
of which houses a sprinkling filter. 
and one the sludge bed. 


Glad to send you full particulars as 
furnished to us by Mr. Chas. H. 
Capin, Jr.. who is the Sanitary En- 
gineer in charge. 











Jord « Hurnham@. 


Sludge Bed Glass-Overs 


Graybar Building 208 So. LaSalle St. Harbor Com. Bldg. 
New York Chicago Toronto 


Branch Offices: Boston, Philadelphia, Irvington, Denver, Detroit, Cleveland, Buffalo, 


Greensboro, St. Louis, 
Montreal, St. Catharines. 
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“Neither of these rates of interest ex- 
ceeds the legal rate fixed by law, which is 
7 per cent per annum, and it was therefor 
competent for the city of Thomasville + 
provide sufficient interest on the as 


ments to take care of the expense to the 
city incident to the paving, issuance of 
bonds, ete a a 

“We hold that under the facts and 
cumstances of this case it was illegal for 
a member of the above firm. who was en 


1 member of the City Council of Thor 
ville, to participate in the execution of a 
contract between the city of Thomasville 
and the Wesco Company. emploved to do 
the paving in this cass But the plair 
tiffs cannot come into equity and set 
such facis in order to avoid the navy nt 
of the assessment taxes against their 
erty for the pavement of the str 
question, without offering to do 
by paying for the benefits rec l by 
them, where it appears that thev saw th 
improvements which were being 1 
upon the streets, and that such impro 
ments necessarily resulted in the enhance- 
ment of the value of the plaintiff's l 
ting property, and that, knowing thes 
facts, the plaintiffs took no steps. bef 
the work on the streets was commenced 
or while the work was being done, or for 
some months after the work was con 
pleted and accepted by the city, to enjoin 
the issuance of the bonds. and to enfores 
the contentions which they now mak: 


Municipal Authorities Have Discre- 
tionary Power in Choosing Character of 
Fire Apparatus to Be Acquired.—Con- 
cerning the right of taxpayers to control 
municipal action in the purchase of fire 
apparatus, the New Jersey Supreme Court 
said in the case of Simmons vs. Mayor 
and Council of Borough of Wenonah, 143 
Atl. 73: 

“It is impossible for a municipality to 
draft specifications for fire apparatus 
which would apply to all fire apparatus, 
for the reason that each manufacturer 
makes his apparatus as a rule under 
patents or designs different from those of 
other manufacturers. It is these differ- 
ences which support the claims of the su- 
periority of apparatus made by each man- 
ufacturer over that manufactured by his 
competitors. A municipality has discre- 
tion, within proper limits, as to the ap- 
paratus which it will purchase.” 


Cemetery Ground Held Not Exempt 
from a Paving Assessment.—The city of 
Harrisburg, Pa., paved a street bordering 
a cemetery and levied an assessment 
against the cemetery association, which 
unsuccessfully opposed the levy. (City of 
Harrisburg vs. Harrisburg Cemetery As- 
sociation, 143 Atlantic Reporter, 111.) 

The Association relied upon a Pennsyl- 
vania statute making all land subject to 
taxes and municipal claims excepting, 
among other classes of property, “places 
of burial not used or held for private or 
corporate profit.” But this Association 
maintains a permanent improvement fund 
in which there had been accumulated more 
than $150,000, and that was held by the 
Pennsylvania Supreme Court to stam 
the Association as being operated for “cor- 
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orate profit,” if not for “pr 


The second point decided n the cas is 


| I 
hat a el irter provision exer ting this 
I tery rom taxat lid no x 
| , 
he local sassuments im cucstion 
P 
£ i 18 nd , 7 
Ss t taxatior } 1 } ; 
he th | f 
Phe thi eaten 
stat | ne that 
hould | 
oO execu ‘ 
s | s ire ( 


Cities Held Empowered to Regulate 
the Sale of Gas-Using Appliances in the 
Interest of Public Health and Safety. 


rt I | provision « Baltimore 
T inane re ids No I hg i} i il ‘ 
rtenance or ] ’ se ¥ } 
or the coml I , red 
I ng) gas si 1 
onn ed o | 
Baltimore unless tl mpl 
lel thereo hall } g red witl 
( one! ol Hi I B | I 
( Other se¢ ne r y 
, 
ry} litv of } ] \ 
1 by tl lecision | led down 
! Mar | . 43 I \ il I 


e oO oO g 
:, Mavor and Citv Council of Balt 
144 Atl. 357 
Among other points decided, it was 
held there was no unconstitutional dele- 
gation of the power to test appliances 
As to the validity of the ordinance, ir 


the broader aspect, the opinion says 


L 


Gas ipy 
ind may not be in their nature, when well 
constructed and properly installed, d 
gerous. But, when we consider that they 
ire the agencies or instruments throug! 
which gas, manufactured and natural, 1s 
made available to the user ind that raw 
gas may cause asphyxiation and expl 
sions, and that imperfect or incomplete 


ombustion with insufficient ventilation 


may result in deadly carbon monoxide 
poisoning, and that gas is of such general 
use for domestic purposes, there can be 
no other conclusion than that the ordi 
nances complained of ire designed to 
safeguard and protect the health ind 


safety of the people of Baltimore 


State Commission Interference with 
Municipal Affairs Held to Be Uncon- 
stitutional—Competitive Utility Rates 
Not Necessarily Identical.—A section o! 
the Utah Constitution forbids delegation 
to special commissions, etc., “power to 
make, supervise or interfere with any mu- 
nicipal improvement, money, property or 
effects, whether held in trust or otherwis 


or to pe rform any muni il fur 


tions.” This provision renders void stat 
utes interpreted as giving the Public Util 
ities Commission authority to fix rates 
chargeable by municipally owned publi 
utilities, holds the Utah Supreme Court 
in the case of Logan City vs. Public Ut 
ities Commission of Utah, 271 Pac. 961 

The Court further decided that even 
the Commission had had constitutional 
iuthority to control rates chargeable by a 


plant, it would 


city operating an electric 


165 
ive had no power to impose the same 
tes charged by competing private elec- 

plant, without finding that a lower 


rate would be adequate to the city’s re- 


r s. The Court said 
Let e assumed that the ( nis- 
vy fix a minimum as well as a max 
r ill } ra } t | xed 
} } ] ’ th . te 
ne it ly wit! ’ view 
I nl and 
‘ i il ‘ té 
I her be ermitted to 
I hey \ r not 
I ixpayers 
vn ty a ire€ 
I ul NT and 
wr ‘ 
} ilitv at 
yt ‘ | d the 
Z be LLISe t ve 
ned tilit erating a 
) 1 profit at tl e pla 
bh] re tab] to rT h 
© or el re ver tt n 
rate DI ed | 


City Held Entitled to Full Reim- 
lursement for Loss Resulting from 
Negligent Injury of a Police Officer by 
a Motorist. \ police officer in Oakland 


( was injured in the ne of duty 
I h negligent driving by a otorist 
H ‘ 1 | the city, not merely the 
{ amount provided for by the Cali 
nia Workmen’s Compensation Act, but 
| salary The city the n ied the mo 
rist for reimbursement. In the case of 
City of Oakland vs. Lyckberg, 272 Pac 
606, the question involved was whether the 
trial judge had rightlv ruled that the 
bilist’s habuility vas limited by the 
hedule of compensation illowed by the 


{ ompensation Act Holding that the city 
is entitled to full reimbursement, the 
( ifornia District Court of Appeal said 
The salary of the officer was fixed by 
tue of a statute authorizing the sam« 
be fixed, and that salary was an inc! 
lent to the title to the office and not to 
performance of the duties 
the office It follows that i 
blic officer having the legal title to his 
fice is entitled to the salary whether he 


forms the duties thereof or does not 
It also follows that, by virtue of existing 


iws, the city of Oakland is obliged to 
its policemen whether they are con 
1! to their beds by reason of physical 


iries or are at work 


Ordinance Limiting Speed of Rail- 
way Trains Through Town to Five Miles 
Per Hour, Held Not Unreasonable on 
Its Face.—The mere fact that an ordi- 

e of the town of Portageville, Mo., 


ited to five miles per hour the 8 | 

trains operated through the town, w 
eld by the Springfield, Mo., Court of Ay 
eals not to be void on its face as being 
nreasonable (Gibson vs. St. Louis-San 


Francisco Railway Co., 9 S. W. 2d, 84 
The Court intimates that particular con 
ns might make such limitation un- 
ynable, but holds that it is incumbent 
on one who attacks an ordinance of this 
nd to show the circumstances that make 


measure void 
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Guarding School Crossings 
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Special Police Big Trin 
— Americ 


e. 


N many cities, policemen on 
Harley-Davidson Motor- 
cycles are sent to all school 
crossings at the crowded hours. 
Here is a priceless service easily 
rendered. The motorcycle men 
reach every danger point in a 
few minutes’ ride, and return 
to their regular duties just as 
quickly when the rush is over. 


DEPARTMENT M 


4s Favorite Police 
adopted by more 
Departments Un 
berformance, rug 
d economy 


Extiy 


iguisher and 
equipment. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 


They save hundreds of precious 
little lives every year. 
Another instance of how 
Harley-Davidsons pay for 
themselves by multiplying the 
man-power of the police force, 
making it more efhicient, more 
valuable to the public. 

Write today for our Special 
Police Booklet — it’s free. 
MOTOR CO. 


MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


HARLEY-DAVIDSON 
The Police Motorwycle 
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MUNICIPAL AND CIVIC PUBLICATIONS 
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Orders for books reviewed in this depart: tw ¢ filled prompt rH AMERICAN CITY Pamphlet ts 
and al! other publications s ild be lered direct from a y : Prices d ti rostage unless s 1 
PRE 
FR agg nv een. = gr win ‘Simplification of Highway Traffic \ _ American Concrete Institute: Convention 
‘ “ . ~ . . j . Ane round Proceedings, 1929 ! t 
' and Governmental Research r D High a ft Regula ] Saug { 
rector, Municipal Administratic € ‘ ( 1929. 2 pr , ; 
turer on Municipal Government New York A new | K by one ‘ r ; a6, 1929, 
University. Harper & Bros., New York 1929 tstanding serv as M } ha tl antia . vies 
370 pp $5.00 pr er f street traff P dese g wl are presented 
Although centralized purchasing is we F the ref d f traffic eng ers and } ’ tee repor he iat 
tablished as an important contributing factor flicia But unl M I : anteiie f phy ul researct pecif 
in many public administrative systems that tior are considered : ere a mia aper elate t h diverse ap} at 
are representative of good government, its lit Re OF EO EF Lar anit Mikel as bridge 
erature, of the more comprehensive sort, has ny. Safety, the American Encincoring ( t ‘ ar i 
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3 county, state and federal purchasing syste scat iclet c ndatior are! worked | e st delay traf 
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S procedure fer all circumstances, he presents 5 * just mentioned are working in harmor evelop @ seri f traMfic-fow profi : 
4 a very practical treatment, with concrete sug th each other, and their standards are gair ate exactly what happet at a » 
: gestions and a judicious number of illustrativ« & headway steadily in state laws and loca ariable nd ns after Ut ag 
* forms Portions of Chapter IV appeared in rdinances, They appear, therefore, to ha ashe A 6-page rep! , , 
- Tue American City for June under the titl the right-of-way, as a guide t future pul Rowland Bibbi and Herbe« ( 
4 The Ideal Purchasor for City or County tion, over the advice of any ind jua ‘ Ele } Ma 1929 
atter how expert or disinterested he ' he ADI R . 7 . 1 ¢« 
j Institute of Municipal Affairs, Montpelier, In his service as a publicist and leader t ticut Ave., Washing D. 
Vt.—The complete proceedings of the annua vinced of the soundness of his doctrine, Mr 
Institute held under the auspices of the Bureau Eno’s pioneer work in the field of traffic regu Better Street Traffic for San Antonio; Traf 
of Municipal Affairs of Norwich University ir tion may be compared with that of Benjamin fic Plan for Great Falls; Reorganizing aang 
y January, have appeared as No. 23, Whole N« Franklin in the field of national government ing’s Traffic — rpc 
4 579, University publications, in a 60-page v« When he found it necessary t Ake some ¢ : _ 7 spo see 
| ume. Among important matters recorded is the C®SS!0mS in the Constitutional Conventior f — 
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a pal planning which followed a session at whi “taeied “en a a ee of many is a Engineer Ea , 
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‘ field, Vt.) : . ates east of the Mississippi Rive eng z . 
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a Our Zoo and the Zoos of Other Cities Ter eee i ae teal = me at 
B So many statements have been made as to the “ts o key mane yin on ye i P : 
largest, best, and oldest zoological gardens ir , 7 =“ a il P . PE ES Se Municipal Traffic W 
the country, that the Chamber of Commerce ' a ee a he Gee ee ; } raft I ee ( f 
. : ng the Federal and State Highway 1 ered ira Ene £ 
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‘The formula for Speed with safety 





















WER plus room in which to use it—that’s the formula for 
speed with safety. 
Dozens of unused horsepower are straining at the leash in nearly 
all of our 25,000,000 cars, but roads wide enough and safe enough 
to give that power a chance are still somewhere in the future. 





The solution of the problem is not so complicated as it appears bs 
at first glance. States, counties and towns are working it out with 4 
Tarvia low-cost construction and maintenance and the active 8 
assistance of Tarvia engineers, Tarvia equipment and The Barrett 
Company’s 26-years of road-building experience. 

Tarvia makes it possible for your community to have the smooth, 
skid-safe, storm-proof roads it needs—quickly, without burden- 
some taxes. 


. . . . . . ¥ 
7 Gault Company The Tarvia field man will discuss the details with you. Write, 
New York Chicago Philadelphia wire or phone our nearest office. 4 
St. Louis Minneapolis Boston 
Detroit Cleveland Birmingham 
Buffalo Kansas City Columbus 
Providence Syracuse Milwaukee 
Baltimore Toledo Cincinnati 
Lebanon Youngstown Rochester 
Bethlehem 


In Canada: 
THE BARRETT COMPANY, Ltd 


Montreal, Toronto, Winnipeg, Vancouver 









FOR ROAD CONSTRUCTION 
REPAIR and MAINTENANCE } 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tae American City 
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The American School and University The Ewpire Municipal Directory and Year The Municipal Yearbook, 1929.—Edited by 
American School Publishing Corporation. 44 book. 19 193¢ a ci ward g : : - sat . . : 
Fourth Avenue, New York. Edition of 1929 pa \ ae ; ” BR , ; : ‘ S Beveaes 3) wiley 
1930. 463 pp. $5.00 ’ y, = G., C. B., M. I . vey Cham beria 1. 2. M f 
. ( r ( piled blished by Sa 4 Health ar ‘ reword by Lt.-C : H 
The second edition of this yearbook reflect ut hing ( = Building. Chancer Wilfrid Ashley M. P. Minister f Trans 
’ the increasing interest in this method of | ¥, London E. C. 4, England PI I 2 hed by Municipa irnal, Ltd.. Sardinia 
senting modern progress in meeting the needs a ot ee werees ondon, W.C. 2, England 1,14 } 
his 7 nr ] ies the " } xg postr a 
and requirements of educational buildings. The : ; ‘ith a - f th . ait 
number of sections has been increased fror nS age cal authorities in Great Brita rs y edition Of this preher 
one " 7 ind ire nd These comprise nt ( ere e wor f t Br } 
ten to fourteen These include 51 articles ur . > . pw vs ; “2 ~ “ 
ae B2 ty Boroughs, and 29 Metroy ar ‘ ssued annually since 1897 wid 
der the following divisions I, Selecting the 
sorough Cour 253 Municipal Corpora pe by the i n of inf tion 
Site and Planning the Budget: II, Design and ries - ' , 
792 Urban and 646 Rural District Ce £ i to put er es k 
7 Construction of Buildings; III Modern zation n England and Wales ® Aut I f s| annual ha r 
Maintenance and Insurance; IV, Landscaping Scotland and 163 in Ireland Leading loca e statist regarding the finar f |g 
and Upkeep of School Grounds V Buildings g erning bodies r the British Oversea gas and electr ty lerta | 
' and Equipment for Physical Education and D 4 a neluded The work ‘ ght railways ' 
‘ Play: VI. Classroom, Office, Library and Aud unged for ready ref ( purpose and ha S 6 
Pr torlum Vil Home Economics Ca ria names fa r | x for t ' r giver rega & | 
P Laundry Vill Laboratory and Shop f erks, highway and rv F f | | j 
articles are authoritative, practica nteresting water, gas, electric lighting. and sewer e for pul tility supy . i 
and well-illustrated ge engineers, fire brigade officers and medica All the usual features appeat id | 
—s nd other ficers of healtl Brief sectior gt Ame and addre f « and 
; Sections IX to XIV present valuable lists re d ted to progress made in public healt) ‘ f ‘ I ed f auth The 
and «directories The list of Architects for iministratior practical sanitary work, | resent tate of ! pal trading and he 
Educational Buildings gives the names and eansing, and waste utilizatior a hich are it t 
’ addresses of architects who, during the ast road constructior and maintenance water tritish Seottis! and | } al g 
five or six years, have designed three or more supply sewerage and sewage dis} 4 nett ‘ wn oat 4 é f table rt sa | 
¥ school and college buildings costing over $ d street lighting and mur pal r trar f new legislatior und a f | 
x 000 each: there is also a directory of Land port ihe ading text is terspersed with ernment in 1928 
™ scape Architects for University and Sch issified advertisement Prot 
4 "rT xOV 1 tal ~ ylific 4 
4 Projects, restricted to fellows or members of oblems of Governmental Simplification, 
: , ieicihes Malai: ot Nasa ne Administrative Processes and Fiscal A 
the Americ pociety o sandscape Architects , 7 “inal Te 3 - 
y of , I nites The South African Municipal Year Book, the Various Local Taxing Agencies in Chi: ago 
in independent professional practice, listing 1928-1929 XXX + 21 pr W » M. Her . . 
' ™ " T ’ and Cook County A 3l-page booklet printed 
three projects for each school or firm The derson, formerly Town Clerk D a and nuthority of the Board o Cine . 
School Superintendents in cities of 10,000 and Francis G. Pay, Capetown, Editor in f Cook ¢ nt _ BE aot geo 
ll of the 48 states are listed , G. Pay, Pubr., Capetown, or Edward G. Alle inty, comprising @ repot pared 
over in o o ne States are listec and i Son td.. London 25 s. net L lacobs f th Advisory Board 
Section XIII shows the aid that state depart } . and Ay oa 
ments of public instruction are giving to mu This new issue of the standard municipal a ‘ry survey made at the request of the lat 
‘ b co ne t aue F 
nicipalities. Bibliographies on school-building ""* Sout _ ce fi r which wa appointed in 1928 he 
programs and plans are given. There is a list "#®V® Contained, complete Bt data * County Board. Var recommenda are 
of cities having one or more schools or : nicipalities, and ¢ © sve ied unuary. 1929 Apy i - \ ol 
re ve selecté r pa Sy ‘ 
platoon plan. The Chemical Index, the st of , ; ‘’ : t . ( ‘ { Cook ¢ Chicas I 
2 ections are devote t« ectr Liigt a“ 
Distributors of Equipment, and the Alpha Pp : ie way Undertakings eae “a 
; betical and Classified Lists of Manufacturers Dat Wat 2 : " Btat ton , ‘ Pr 7 How Street Railways Are Helping to Solve 
1 i & -u , € ss cs re + a } » . q | ¢ 
Bi are of great practical value to present-day effi thos l sheanlon —- Mahes Seanamart The he Traffic Problem; Electric Railways and the 
: cient purchasing departments ~ M. ae va scsaeen tm avery 4 City of the Future I'wo articles in the May | 
‘ ~ . a ‘ : 129, issue of AERA, the 1 azine f the 
In his Foreword to the book. William Johr rectiar and shows that . many large ; nag j 
cs ‘ American Electric Railway Associatior The 
Py Cooper, United States Commissioner of Edu towns big undertakings are in proces pr 
: a, p 7 ; li as we as the f has 
a ation, says: ‘‘There is no article in the v cipally water-works and elect! 7 - with pr en ‘ ngestior ¢ 
4 ume that will not be of great value t me and power undertaking ' by Mar A. Burke. Stat sl De 
3 readers; many of them will be of dollars-and Da er and the se< i Leslie ’ 
cents value to every administrator of college Accident Facts, 1929; Public Accident Re I t t f the Ass atior \pr 
and school; all of them will be worth while as porting; Accidents, A Civic Responsibility AF RA, 292 Madison Ave New ¥ 
indicating a stage in our solution of trouble Accident Facts 1929 s the genera ta 
some administrative problems most of the tistical report of the National Safety ¢ I Reduction of the Biochemical Oxygen De 
ll furnish inspiration to greater effort ringing together ir ne \ ime a gnif mand of Sewage by Chlorination \ t 
‘ data on the accident situation f the f 13 pages containing a paper with the a 
Major Recreational Facilities Plan, Denver, previous year The sponsor f tt repor tle by H. G. Baity and F. M. Bell, A at 
Colo.—The City Plan Commission of Denver nd its predecessors believe that effective a fe f Sanitar and M 
believes that a comprehensive recreational sys prevention must be based ¢ a thor gt gineering, and Research A stant in Sa ary 
tem will be of great benefit to Denv: It ana and understanding of a lent ‘ Engineering, respective Universit f North " 
here presents a proposal for such a syste =" ecumstances. such as is hers presente ( na eprinted fr the irna f the | 
based upon a careful study of the leisure DI Public Accide Rey ting » 62 h Ca a Wa and Sewag Vv \ 
needs of the entire community and of existing page manual devoted t the thod and lation, 1928 - Apply t he Dear 
facilities It also makes suggestions for the , tions of statistics , fe SCe f Engineering, Universit f North 
J ; ‘ 
earrying-out of the plan, which covers grad aol it pis . , —_- , ‘ a, Chay Hi y. ( 
crams gives 1 d : 
al year-to-year development rather than the , _ » deeevten i nae 
aunching of large, expensive undertakings at — cna 2 BA a ae e} Operating Cost Statistics of Automobiles 
present Realizing that public understanding ""..°. Pet cat : and Trucks Bulletin 91 of the Engineering 
ecidet @tistics r , :. : *n} 
and public cooperation are essentia! to all suc ge Q ; Experiment Station, Iowa State College iN 
. \ dents v Lespor 
: plans, the Commission now offers the published R Age, Highwa Engis r f 
& : sage discussion of af : 
Hy plan (16 pages with folding map) primarily ~ , , - : , 2 Statior and Ha i S. Car 
: for the general consideration and construct : pps ‘ Engine g, 8 D ( 
2 . } oO} St Chicag i I 
6) criticism of Denver citizens. (Apply t he g arize i f : 
Commission.) he } J ting a f 
4 A Year’s Damage By Autos, 1928 sulle ft 
3 Brown University Gymnasium 4 page re No ¢ @ the Canne t St ) rtment of - 
“a print from the American Architect, issue of De Motor Vet e ant atior } 'f * . f 
‘ cember 5, 1928, illustrates and describes in pepe) Usher Statis . f a , — 
A detail, the design and arrangement of this, the ae n Cor » . ; 
Ki first large unit of a complete new indoor ,,)), m causes and re 
a athletic development and athletic field. Clarke el includ ail einen coe *dltaias, & P ‘ A Bibliography of Camp Safety Hygiene and 
7 and Howe of Providence, R. I., where the Ur AAT . eager , : - Sanitation I eallet, prepar red 
dau ns ¢ drawr r . . :, 
4 versity is located, are the gymnasium archi , ; =a Z ‘ 4 Lit ‘ vat A sur ‘ 
Be, tects; and Gavin Hadden, who designed the sVirtageayttrn ps ap drags Pe fi ( ty and Sure nderwrite , ted 
outdoor development, is the consulting en- PT?! ‘ : porn . . par Ca ( Me 
| gineer. (Apply to the latter, 607 Fifth Av : amen: "Ha. f Cc his ae , 
enue, New York.) n Departm Ha bvev : - i : 
4 Ty Na 4 f { l 4 AVE 
: The Lehigh Airport Competition.—The Le Prosperity Reserves.—By (tt ~~ Ne Yor 
a high Portland Cement Co Allentown, Pa A 4-page reprint from the y “ f ; 
4 offers $10,000 in 14 cash prizes for designs Survey Graphic which is devoted to the preser Mechanical Billing and Bookkeeping.-Two 
i + for a modern airport, the competition to close tation of many aspects of the subject of unen . z uf : i, <i ser ; : 
r November 18, 1929. (See article page 132, ployment and its prev M Mallery she: r . b. ig ; re 
Tne American City, April, 1929.) Complete ¢ontribution to the subject as here reproduced , sateen erste Rt ising 
conditions are contained in an attractive 16-p is listed by the Franklin Square rary con to tax accounting and ect n MUFAAl 
‘ illustrated booklet available on request from mittee among the g magazir B same B. lier, Assistar to ( 
‘‘Lehigh Airports Competition,’’ care Lehigh articles of the mor the 5 \ Mager Im CHAs Ct S oO : 4 
Portland Cement Co., Allentown, Pa tion, 112 East 19 rk Management, Yeo BE. OUtH Bt, f ago.) 












Above corings were 
taken fromun-cured 
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Hunt Process Cure 
Prevents Hair- Checks 


Gives Greater Sirenath 


HE “Hunt Process” hastens the completion of the job—opens 

the road earlier—prevents destructive hair-checks. But even 
more important, it makes the concrete actually stronger through 
proper curing. These are accepted facts, proven by the use of 
millions of yards of “Hunt Process”-cured pavement over a 
period of years. 








84% Stronger 
Through a series of corings, made in widely separated parts of 
the country, it was conclusively proven that the “Hunt Process” 
makes concrete 814% stronger than that cured by dirt and water. 
These corings were taken from actual pavements laid in cli- 
mates varying from the hot, dry desert to freezing mountain 
temperatures. 


Ideal for Black-Top Pavements 


Concrete base when used in connection with black-top pavements 
is usually a weaker concrete and as a rule is very seldom cured 
properly. The badly hair-checked cores shown above were taken 
from such concrete. The “Hunt Process” not only cures concrete 
base perfectly, eliminating all hair checks, but acts as a perfect 
binder for the black-top as well. 


Me iWaRLasi Ine, 


[tnace) 


111 West Seventh St. Los Angeles, Calif. 


35 E. Wacker Drive, 1754 Graybar Bldg., 1314 Magnolia Bldg., 
Chicago, Hl. New York, N. Y. Dallas, Texas 


Offices in:—Kansas City, St. Louis, Phoenix, Pueblo, Seattle, Honolulu, San Francisco, El Paso, 





Oklahoma City. 
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Outdoor Recreation Legislation and its 
Effectiveness.-By Andrew G. Truxal. © 
bia University Press, New York. 1929 
pp. $3.50 

This study falls into two distinct parts 
The first presents a summary of outdoor recre¢ 
ation legislation in America from 1915, which 
was substantially the beginning of the gen: 


ge 


218 


ra 
development, to 1927. The second is an in 
quiry into the social significance of the recrea 
tion movement. One practical value the author 
has had in mind for the work is that it will 
put into the hand of the public official a meas 
ure for development in this field in his state 
and locality as against the standard of estab 
lished practice. Another is to the sociologist 
whose question, ‘‘How did we get this way 
must be followed inevitably by another ques 
tion: ‘‘What are we going to do about it 

Several examples of typical legislation are 
discussed in connection with each subject, and 
these are followed by a summary digest of all 
legislation on that subject Sixty ordinances 
representing cities of different sizes and prs 
senting important variations as to methods of 
acquisition, administration, and cont: ver 
recreational areas are presented in summary 
digest form 

In the second part of the study, while exam 
ining specifically the relation between recrea 
tion and juvenile delinquency in Manhattan 
in 1920, the author keeps uppermost in mind 


the questions What justification is there for 


the enactment of all this legislation and 

Can it be demonstrated that this expenditure 
of time and energy is, on the whole, just 
fiable? He looks with considerable skept 


cism upon the too easy generalizations such as 
would attribute delinquency to any one er 
vironmental factor; and he seeks to refine 
the methods through which this and other 
questions will have to be attacked in order 





either to justify or to show unjustifiable the 
present governmental interest in recreatior 


Enlarged Usefulness of City Planning Com 
mission in New York State.—By Edward M 
Sassett, President, National Conference on City 
Planning.—The Traffic Analysis and Fore 
cast in its Relation to Thoroughfare Planning, 
by Robert Whitten, City Planning Consultant 
New York.—What Makes ‘‘The City Beauti 
ful,’’ by George B. Ford, Technical Adv sory 
Corporation, New York.—Three papers from 
the National Conference on City Planning, Buf 
falo, May, 1929. In the first, the President 
describes the provisions in the State Laws of 
1926, through which planning has made a 
great gain both in cities and villages. These 
laws ‘‘recognize that streets and parks con 


stitute the backbone of the city plan Bound 
in the same 24-page pamphlet with Mr. Bas 
sett’s paper is Mr. Whitten's technical, illus 


trated discussion of scientific provisions for 
adequate street systems. Mr. Ford takes for 
his thesis that beauty which consists in the 
closer approach to practical perfection § in 
the adaptation of means to end than is re 
quired to meet the merely economic standards 
The building or the town that will live dowr 
through the ages must have in its design that 
same inspired vision on the part of the crea 
tor that characterizes all the great works of 
art that have come down to us 10 pp 
(Apply to National Conference on City Plar 
ning, 105 East 22nd St., New York 


Housing in New York State.—The report of 
the State Board of Housing to the Governor 
and the Legislature of New York for the year 
ending March 6 is issued as Legislative Docu 
ment (1929) No. 95. It is a document of more 
than passing interest, recording as it does 
substantial progress in new housing under the 
State Housing Law. with administration of 
which the Board is charged Projects com 


pleted or pending represent a valuation of 


$5,000,000 and provide accommodations f 
1,000 families, while preliminary plans } 

been worked out for several other housing d¢ 

velopments; and all of these represent stand 
ards appreciably above the average. There is 
a section on housing regulation under building 
and housing codes, zoning and city planning 
with descriptions of conditions arising fron 
lack of regulation. Housing conditions in New 
York City are reported in detail. The whole is 
illustrated with photographs, charts and tables 


96 pp. (Apply to the Board, Albany, N. Y 
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New Jersey—Life, Industries and Resources Where City Planning and Housing Meet 


of a Great State.—Floyd W. Parsons. Edit 





ae Some Problems In New Planning \ y 
—emewe Published by the New Jersey Stat ylanning and } sing eet : : ‘ 
Chamber of Commerce 1929 404 pr . ' eng ach ae * ; tags 
nbrace each her t u ‘ 
New Jersey has inaugurated a new 


Ra) . ’ holy matrimony their nly proper sta s 
in the field of state and community pul t : 























by producing this handsome v ime wih ht the theme of the paper waewe City 50s _ 
& colorful and dignified manner the amd Housing Meet Gelivered by Ha -— 7 
of the state’s development Fe ‘eee. s Buttenheim, Editor, Tue American City, a he 
mediately prove as tive , sting . neeting of the National ¢ nference on ¢ 
terial as the customary pamphlets and magazit Planning in Buffalk ecently They meet 
Pp ished for that purpose by Chamber ‘ the zoning t ding le they et 
Commerce, et« but this book will live ng ‘the street n t ilti-fa dwe K 
after all such put ty has gone and the onward march of business and 
it should stand in many es hoola and ‘he practice of land economics n the ‘ 
colleges throughout t} as a anthent bjectives; they meet r should evt 
and generally impartial history of New Jersey earance; and at other t es and pla 
development It should be read with er erable I Son . ' e New . 
t asm by residents of that ate and a . Another pape . . . 
pre nteresting to thousands her state Louis Brownlow M pai ¢ 
who enjoy following the c« tr ndustria Housing Corporation, New York ira " 
social and educational progress here are 408 Radburn, N the 
excellent half-tone illustrations in the volume Age where experiences, realized and | 
s f them in color ng promise as br ar a ir 
The pening chapter sketches the ar , twain above t lered as has tl far 
tical and social history f New er t 1, and a he Arne 4 
the tenor for the ibseq apters y planning f va ~ 
steady growth anc’—=so tthe diversified tere pr and 14 pr Apt he ( 
f the present era This initial d . Fast 22nd 8 New % 
followed by chapters n the tate nat " 
enter Ae, pe = - Typical City Plan to Better Traffic Condi 
. tions cK pila 
transportation and erce ache ar G 
sorts, parks and playg ar and : . ; : P 
ing, industries and businesses, hospita rhe orn soon a. | 
correctional inst , ‘ An idea of : . I . 
ersey of tomorrow s presented in the as not d n t depa i : \ 
final chapter, with all predictions based ot Crry las ' v | 
the progress of the past and present one . sits 
ess eing 7 O¢ he ~ > 
The State Cham} Sa ¢ p - 
a difhenlt task r preparing this 1} and ! neprints may ¢ ‘ | y 
has undoubtedly on tted n t nteresting ma ‘ Develoy ent Depa . : . 
terial for lack of spac n general, Mr, Par. Commerce of the United Sta Washingtor 
ons, as editor, and George S. Burgess. V 
President and Secretary of the State Chamber Comprehensive City Plans, Lancaster, Pa 
and Edward P. Hulse. techr al crit for pu n celebratior f its 200th birthda ' Lar 
list g he es as A ciate | r howed aster ( y Cour 1 authorized t ‘ 
od a ent r he he ‘ f hapter subje ‘ ‘ . y to make 4 ‘ ly ~ pla ' 
and in their treatment of tl ur bsidiary problems of the city and the tlying gior 
Subjects requiring men T ‘ w h he Commis n ha . ; 
Act of Assembly. John iA vt 
Radburn Protective Restrictions and Com if Cambridge, Mass., were gag ma 
munity Administration A booklet of 41 pag the studies for the creat f the Master Plat 
setting forth the plan that has been adopted he studies are now pul hed the for 
for protecting the character of Radburn th f a 62-page comprehensive report | ared f 
town built for the motor agce,’’ at Fair Lawr the ynsideration of the 
N J by the City Housing Corporation of islv illustrated with photograpt ‘I 1 
New York, the limited dividend company tha pictoria harts (Ay 
has developed the Sunnyside section in the 
borough of Queens, New York City The booth A Plan for Vancouver, B. C Comy 
let includes Declaration of Restrictions No. 1 Reni creel? tage rargr +o ; age 
with a clear and concise summary thereof sash. ty the Town Plaaniag | age 
and also the certificate of incorporation and ee P 
the by-laws of the Radburn Association, or the ¢ ty Council under dir Harland 
ganized to provide for the various services re Bartholomew and Associates, tow! es 
quired by the community, and for the enforce - neultants nigh ee sede esha edgy 
ment of restrictions and supervision of struc Transportation, Public Recrea ! Zoning a 
tures. (Apply to the City Housing Cor ra ( e Art In addition t contains hapter 
tion, 18 East 48th St.. New York The Execution of the Plar Progra f 
Improvements, and many append 
Housing in Germany: Shortage and Bad atentes with p ae ee gray 
Conditions 3y Bruno Schwan. Manager, Ger hy ‘ $2 (Apt » Secreta 
an Association for Housing Refor (Deutscher se Planning ‘ ' = ; 
Verein fiir Wohnungsrefor: This. N 7 of a Vancouver, B. ¢ 
the Association’s housing ref eries } , : = 7 ; 
the tremendous proportions t tate Whee Port Design in the Regional I lan \ 
that country have grow: and the a t page article in W Fore -— AWey, ¢ 
nsuperable financial task of remedying ( eral Pr j f Design a 
due to the country’s financial aati . -orts as Applied to the Prey 
etual she Awe f at 1 n h i al Plan f I ) I ( 
t par f the M f the arg Major Ruf M r ( 
‘ hea and ad { dustrial d d nta able 
pment housing pr ded during the I develoy I 
r now n { neg eed f repair a } r Z i 
hye r anitatior In hrief i 7 } 4 pha fr 
47 n fata to the healt} ¢ ¢h na g \ t 
These r t make } gest lemand LA 
Germany's financial powe f years 
Lest the whole presentatior eem t Zoning: A Statement of Principles and Pro 
author has added res f x togray edure The ‘ D ) 
yuent of the tuation presented Beca f e United State «} i ( 
a nsidered 1 hat f ‘ 
ntrie hould k f this , 
as of he fir f G t re ‘ 
‘ stranger ’ the Germar 4 atior ‘ pam phle } i 
Housing Reform ha r ated pie f th r i pal x p that kr ha 
tudy to all membs f the Internat 7 4 I hed 
Housing Associatior In Ger ar 1g DI . and ha arrived 
marks net (Apr Ca H wr ning , 
nanr Berlir (re nar Der \ Tr 
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TRUSCONANMMOUNCES the 


AIR-CUSHION | 
EXPANSION ~JOINT | 





TYPE ‘‘A’’— The metallic sides are 
formed around a continuous dowel plate. 





TYPE ‘“*B’’—The metallic sides are 
straight and may be punched for the in- 
sertion of dowel bars. 


; Why 





At last, an Expansion Joint for con- 
crete pavements that functions 
100°. When the pavement expands, 
the Joint with its bellows-like action 
can close completely. It is not lim- 
ited in its action by the compress- 
ibility of a filler; there’s nothing to 
compress but air. Joints may be 
spaced a greater distance apart. 
Truscon Air Cushion Expansion 
Joints are accurately and rigidly 
built. The top of the joints, set below 
the top of the pavement, serves as a 
guide for finishing and as a measure 
of the thickness of the concrete. The 
joint is permanently closed and no 
incompressible dirt can enter to 
destroy its effectiveness. Installation 
is simple and rapid. Complete 
information on this improved Expan- 
sion Joint will be sent on request. 
TRUSCON STEEL CO., YOUNGSTOWN, O. 
Highway Division 


Trussed Concrete Steel Company of Canada, Limited, 
Walkerville, Ont. 


Warehouses and Offices in Principal Cities 


sRUSCON 


AIR-CUSHION 
EXPANSION «JOINT 


Patent Applied for 


not remember to mention THe American City? 
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Community Conflict.—A Formulation of Case 








Studies in Community Conflict with Discus 
sion Outlines The Inquiry, 129 East 2nd 
Street, New York 160 pp. $1.50 

Wherever there is community activity there is 
apt to be community conflict, because ‘‘the: i 
ern community tends to become a web of i 
est groups’’ and when something needs be 
jone for all the community these interest groups 
come forward to represent their stake in the 
project How are these conflicts to be essed 
constructively’ How many men acquire the 


derstanding and control that shall make of 


fiet not a foree of disintegration but « n 
tegration How may we develop such tech 
niques for redirecting cross-purposes as shal 
further not frustrate community progress 
Starting with the thesis that the resources for 
solving the conflicts are inherent in the very 
groups that precipitate them, this study pre 


sents and discusses objectively a considerable 
of actual ‘conflicts.’’ These were 
collected during 1926 and 1927 by 
G. Fuller and Helen Mayers under direction of 


number 
Raymond 








KE. C. Lindeman, who directed the study. D 
eussion and study outlines for three groups 
sre appended: for lay organizations; for 
dents of social science; and for communit 
eaders. 

Welfare Work in Mill Villages.—By Harriet 
L. Herring, Research Associate, Institute for 
Research in Social Science, University of North 


Carolina. University Press, Chapel Hill, N. ¢ 
1928 406 pp $5.00 
This is one of the first units in a specia 


group of regional studies of the textile South 


and is intended to serve as an approach and 
an introduction to a broad and practically 
unrecorded subject. For its purposes, 322 of 
the 500 mills in the state were selected for 
careful investigation as to past history and 
present status. Thus the whole complex re 
lationship between industrial evolution and 


community development could be shown under 


all the varieties of local conditions. The mill 
and educational activities; the mill and the 
churches; the mill town and its civic life 
recreation; health work, housing, are all pre 
sented in careful detail. The history of the 
mill village is given, also a history of wel 
fare work among millworkers, with a chapter 
of ‘‘Cross Sections of Welfare Programs.’’ 


work by management 
community workers, and employees, by neigh 
bors and outsiders, make up one of the most 
illuminating sections of the study, which as a 
whole is an interesting and readable docu 
ment in addition to being a valuable 
logical record. 


Opinions of welfare 


socio 


Special Municipal Corporations.-By F. H 
Guild, University of Kansas. In a 
article in the May, 1929, issue of 
tional Municipal Review, the author 
this distinctive new agency of the 
ernment—‘ ‘superimposed upon all 
and disregarding them freely.’’ 
municipal corporation proper, that is 
city, ‘‘this special corporation is formed to 
meet a particular community need not satisfied 
by the pre-existing general framework of gov- 
ernment.’’ There are 47 varieties of special 
municipal corporations in the United States, 
89 of which are listed alphabetically. They 
exist as legal entities, they are serving useful 


; page 
the Na- 
discusses 
local gov- 
the others 
Like the 


the civil 


purposes, and will doubtless continue to do so 
till local government is adjusted to meet 
modern needs. The magazine is 50c a copy. (Ap 
ply to National Municipal Review, 261 Broad 
way, New York.) 

There’s No Need to Clog the Streets._-A 4 


page reprint of an article by Alvan Macauley 
President, Packard Motor Car Company, in 
the March issue of Nation's Business Mr 


Macauley reviews the activities of national or 
ganizations working in the interest of reliev 
ing traffic congestion such as menaces the mod 
ern American city. He also reviews out 
standing activities and proposed activities in 
large cities looking to the same end. The 
problem will continue to grow, he urges, and 
every existing traffic relief agency has its im 
portant part to play in fighting congestion 

By combining every agency concerned in a 
national traffic campaign the congested condi- 
tion of our city streets can be greatly im- 
proved.’’ 
ber of Commerce of U. S., Washington, D. 


some 


C.) 


THE 


(Apply to Nation's Business, Cham- 
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Proceedings, Seventh Annual Asphalt Paving 
Conference This conference, held in New Or 








leans, December 3-7, 1928 nder the auspices 
f Th Aspha Associa na rt Ass ry 
t ¢ Asnhe Pa g I gists, Was a 
nded 7 hig ‘ gineers, J 
h A , ' prod ' 
4 ! sted ‘ 
Aspr £ and x he 
€ t far held t I g 
} } id an ot ere 
ports, & pay £ 4 
ng New O ar ¢ g " f 
pay hat « o ars N f ‘ 
! ’ if The Ast na \ | I 
he f wing topies: The } s of Aspha 
" g Constructior Airy s and Airway 
Subgrade and Bases Asphalt F r Req 
ent for Briel Pa nts Servit Re 
vith A States and Provinces I 
Cost Re pr ner vith Aspha Ma 
rials nt Research in the Techniaq 
Asphalt Paving 151 pr (Apply to Tt 
Asphalt Associatior 441 Lexington Ave Ne 
Tork.) 
Our Chicago.—Vol. 1. No. 1, of a periodica 
f this title devoted to the activities of tl 
Department of Public Works of Chicago ay 
pee inder date of May, 1929. It is inspire 
* same civiec-mindedness which caused tl 
Commissioner of Public Works. Richard W 
Wolfe, soon after his assumption of duties 
rganize a speakers’ bureau ar institut 
which has been particularly popular and 
essfu The sentiment back of both is tha 
the people of Chicago are entitled to kn 
‘hat being done for them ! the WA 
inicipal improvements, and how the 
is being expended.’ The present issue 
tains leading articles on the financial h r 
of Chicago's water-supply and on the river 
straightening project 8 pr (Apply to the 


Department.) 


Twenty-Fifth Anniversary, Chicago — Club 
The father of 
ence in 1903 
purpose 


gether 


city lubs’ began x 


under a charter in which it 
was expressed as the bringing t 
informally as many as possible of tl 


men who sincerely 
of their 


genuinely 


desire te meet the fu 


measure responsibility as citizens why 


are interested I he mproveme 
by non-partisan and disinterested 
tical 


mmunity 


the poli 
the ¢o 
reporting 
lication, the 


this state 


social and economic conditions 


Reviewing its record, and 
its achievements in this ¢ 
Club is still able to put fo 
ment as representing its deals and 


essential 


Apply to the 


qualifications 
Club. Chics 


Fatal 
State in 
accidents in 


Automobile Accidents 
192 A 16-page study 
that state du 


in New York 
f fatal ante 
1927 ordir 
to pl irrence and princiy ‘ cause 
prepared by Dr. J. \ DePorte, Director of 
the Division of Vital Statistics of ‘ 
York Department of Health 


iishes it and charts 


ring 


ace of 


state 
Tables are 
} 


ng the deaths and 





death-rate from 


iccidents by age SeX sectior the 


Careless driving is 


of fatal 


advises 


chief 


Dr 


cause automot e ac dents and 
DePorte that 
given the problet of traffic control on rural 
highv 


prev 


wher "ha declares much speedir 
The 
the place of occurrence of the acc 
that in 1927 the recorded death-rats 
iral New York j 
the urban section of the stat 
York City 
(Apply to 


Vays 


ails allocation of deaths accordir 


hows 


n ri was more thar 
rate in 


New 


issue 


omitted 
the Divisior 


See 


page 152 of tl 
Albany. N. Y¥ 


The 
Laws. 


Administration of Drivers’ License 
During a campaign for a Drivers’ Li 
cense Law in Illinois, the National Safety 
Council was asked as to the workings of 
laws, and being unable to give definite 
off-hand, it set about an investigation 
result is ‘‘A Summary of Methods of 
istration in Ten States and the District of 
Columbia,’’ made by Mason E. Westcott, and 
appearing in the National Safety News for May. 
The article is available in a 4-page reprint 
form also. (Apply to National Safety Council 
108 East Ohio Street, Chicago, Ill.) 
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Proceedings of Eleventh Texas Water Works 
Short School rt ar ! wa ! i 
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n Interest the whole body of mur pal a 
en organization for the greater “te 
1 improvement of the recreat 4 
lumes, multigraphed and 26 py \ 
y to Playground Associa I P 1 \ 
The Home Modernizer Ve 1, N 
thiy magazine wt hw 
y hou ar and t 
he Hon Moder zing 
al Building Industri« I 
the rapid growth of the moderr 
nt, the need has presented If 
1 mn with which to spread the fa 
and wide says the leading editorial 0 
to spread the gospel of modernizati: 
1 do all in our power to assist the build Xx 
dustries to dispose of their product ! 
! need them most #1 pe ear Ap 
The Home Moder er, 228 N. LaSa s 
(Chicago I1}.) 


A Year’s Defense of the Negro’s American 











gr ag an gry rt ° 19th Annual Rey 
141 Association for tt Adva 
ent of Colored People is a pag i 
iding account of the 4 ciat ’ pa 
pation in getting just ¢ for } 
here race discrimination has been the . 
der the head of Legal Defense is reported 
4 group of cases in which this organization 
able to get reversals of decisions where 
sentences were dra A large number of 
rights cases ir hich the Association ha 
ken aggressive leadership for negro righ 
ecorded together with the vear histor 
nchings, ete The 19th Annual Confer 
also reported and he \ ation’s 
ancial statement, deta of orgar ation, et« 
ded (Apply to the A at 69 fth 
if New York.) 
The Chicago Traction Bills A Test of 
Democracy 4n 8-page pampl ‘ g arg 
against the t ntrod d in tl I 
iture for settlement of tl Cr y ‘ 
ation. It is issued by the Strap-Hange 
tective Committee Mur pa neral 
cated (Apply Mur al r 
1 1005 City Ha Ct Ae 2c {| ays 
The Status of eae ee igh s Traction ee 
tatement author the Citizer t 
n Settle ment ¢ n ee appointed n Ds 
mber, 1928, by Federal Judge J. H. Wilker 
n; also authorized by the Local Transporta 
yn Committee of the City Couns of Chicago 
It is in support of the traction bills. 29 py 
Apply to Municipal Reference Library, 1 ) 
City Hall, Chicago »¢ postage.) 
The Condemnation Procedure of 23 Cities 
4 32-page mimeographed report, No. 109, of 
the Detroit Bureau of Governmental] Research 
There is a tabular outline of procedure in the 
cities, with textual explanation, summary and 
conclusions { Apply to the Bureau.) 
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Don’t Let Weeds Spoil Your Highways! 














Rawls Mowers economically mow down the high weeds that spread 
obnoxious seeds and increase automobile accident risks. 

Type “J” Engine-Drive Mower (illustrated above) takes the place 
of 20 men with scythes. Power-operated, power-driven. All the 








operator has to do is to steer it. Tilts to cut up or down slopes. Easy oe 
wa to handle anywhere. 






Rawls Heavy Duty Highway Mowers are 
used in 35 states and 8 foreign countries. 
Model illustrated is towed by any power 
equal to Ford. Exclusive patented features 
enable it to stand up under long, hard use. 
When cutter bar strike an obstruction it au- 
tomatically demounts. Is remounted in a 
few minutes right on the job. 


Model BH (not illustrated), is equipped with 

separate gasoline engine for operating cut- 

ter bar only. 

Is especially recommended for mowing ex- 

Septic y oi) ines eens diene ae ceptionally high vegetation and that which 
Bergh cosy ae senite ie amenities grows in marshy places. 


——_ RAWLS MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Mowing Machines Exclusively for 15 Years 


202-10 Iowa Avenue, Streator, Illinois 


Cable Address: Rawlsmachy, Streator ,Ill. Codes: A. B. C.—5th Ed. and Private 
Please send me full information on Ss 6806-5548 -66Ns 06h cle BOSE dices d cadediséso 
Rawls Type “J” Mower BRS nk oc pbcees ovicnheduonddeetaneds coabocses 
}Rawls Heavy Duty Highway Mower 
} Rawls Model BH Heavy Duty Highway Mower OTE P ST PL eee ere Tre eee 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Taz American City 
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The Buffalo City Hospital.—The Munici; ( I n 














} kt g Tove os s 
Administration Service, 261 Broadway New } B ¢ 
I 2 . ‘ , e RB 
York, has published an 8-page multigraphed , N. H—A , . : 
. | | ‘Ww ‘ t 31. 1990 
abstract of a report on the survey f the p . ’ . acim 
Buffalo City Hospital made by the Buffa f 6 b WV ALIF.— s R ‘ 
Municipal Research Bureau, Inc Harr i ; ; A . ‘ P ‘ A . x 
Freeman, Director Part I is a _ statistica 192s - P 4 ‘ 
analysis of the hospital service Part II t I \\ l \ l ( 2 
sists of recommendations for reorganizat ‘ ~ 2 
and there is an appended reorganizatior ] . . ‘ Seen 4 
23 (Apply to the Service.) . . 43 4 
Ys New York 4 : : 
: Other Reports Received lore ‘ ra—o 
\~ ATtanta, Ga Annual Report, Cit ( _— 4 , 
* 1928 4 pr N ~ \ - 4 | 5 ae 
| 
P j 




















a Juty 9-10.—San Anton10, Texas Serremper 9-14.—Uprern Saranac, N. Y P i ail ev SMA | 

‘ ssociation of Chiefs of Police and City Ma Nat ‘ ds 7 {nnua me 100 Nort I Salle S ‘ \ 

7 shals of Texas Annual conventior Secretar Secreta W G. Que South Ca Tax 

é George A. Smith, P. O. Box 299, Dallas, Texas ( ssion, S. « « 14-19.—Lovisvinie, K | 
i Recreat { ‘ | 

Jory 9-12..-Mi.wauker, Wis SerTemBer 12 me, Irary r Se { . 

4 American Society of Civil Engineers Annu Internationa t H r r 1 I 315 FI t Ave New York 

2 | mvention. Secretary, George T. Seabury, 33 West Plannir ( Secreta H. Chapman, 25 

} 39th Street, New York. Bedford Row, London, W. ¢ England ronan 14-17.—-Tuuds. Oxua 


Jury 14-20.—Pavo Avto, Cauir , 

Western School for Commercial Secretaries 4y New Ex 1” Wat _ ei 4s 
nual session Manager, Roy W. Smith, Pa Alt neantias S 
Calif nt Ter 


Jury 16-19.—C everann, On10 Sepremper 20-26.—7 Ont wis — : -" 
State Police Chiefs, In {nnuc nvent "PSS iat ; ‘ ; ecre 4 Dp fel 


Secretary, E. G. Kraus« 1020 Guardian Buildu 


ee. ee ee 
+ 


g Gr Beers | | ( I seis 
. ‘ () Ames, | 
Cleveland, Ohio Street, New York 
, ( { 
. . rt ™ 4 \ 
Ly 23-25.—CortLann, N. Y A : : I 
~ r MBE 3-2 Ove , 0 < J ‘ 
New York State Association of Chiefs of F P é wc om ‘ “ ’ 
‘ Dat A 
{nnual convention Secretary -Treasu J | 





Hyatt, Police Department, Albany, N. Y a gee rat ~ ; that tig lites , , 


Jory 23-25.—Bernienem, Pa 














Pennsylvania Chiefs of P e Associat { . 24-27 Ps j : 
ru conventior Secretary-Treasurer, J. N. 1 R 
i, Chief of Police, Altoona, Pa Gk a. 4 B.C 29 W 2 | 4 
e New Y¥ ‘ 
Aveust 4-17.—Evanston, Iu 
N Scho for Comme a ma di ev ~ Re 9.0) BF 4 ( ( ; 
Ireasurer, John N. Van der Vries, 607 First N eae — 
tional Bank Building, Chicago, 1 i M ' 
" I I ‘ 
Avcust 20-22.—Forr Dopce, Iowa » « 
I “ I M unicipalit { 
Ss t I I k G. P N S Vee s 
wn, low 
. Homer N. ( 
A st 20-22.—Escanapa, Mict 7 Ss ‘ \ , I 
Michigan Association of ¢ : 
i meeti? Secreta Trea t A > < Octot ‘ re 
a Chief of Police, Lansing, M ¢ ( 
' Aveust 20-22.—Picrov, N S ate 
Union of Nova Scotia 3 . 
entior Secretary Ar R K. ¢ s, | 
Bridgewater, N. S 4 Secs 
Aveust 25-27.—Mexico City, Mr x ’ : , 
imme an A ratior f Engine dr | 
tior Secretary, M. |} Mcl W , 
Tows Michigan Boul | t M n 8 wae 
Chicago, Ill ce, ~s 
P 
Avucust 27 Sarr Lake Ciry, Urar Executive Secret w : 
Umted States League of I al Bu ’ ar I ‘ — B me ” 
Associations Conventior Secretary E. 8 or a ; e 2 
5 larius, 22 East 12th Street, Cincinnat O} Octoper 14-18.—PHicapews 4, Pa ; 123 | Lot t, ( 
E {7 un Society for M pal I eme 
bs Serrember 3-5.—San Francisco, Car Annua nvention. Secret Cc. W S ‘ ny’ 11-18.—A ( N 
bi National Association of State Auditors, Com Pp man, 315 Commercial B £.> I M { Roa Bualde { sal 
: trollers and Treasurers. Annual conventior Secre ¢ n and f i S/ Db 
4 tary, Hon. S. H. Blan, State Auditor, Mont Ocroser 14-16.—Jacksonvitie, Fra Charles M Upha Nationa Pre KB ng 
p gomery, Ala International Association of Street Sanitation Of “ ngton, D. ¢ 
j 
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COOLIDGE DAM, GILA RIVER, ARIZONA. THE FIRST MULTIPLE DOMB STRUCTURE EVER BUILT 





Major C. R. Oldbers, Assistant Chief Engineer, Irrigation Bureau, U. §. Indian Service in charge. 
C. H. Southworth, Construction Engineer. F. A. Noetzli, L. C. Hill, General W.G. Langfitt and 
A. J. Wiley, Board of Consulting Engineers. Atkinson, Kier Brothers and Spicer Company, Contractors 


Safeguarding the Investments 
in Public Service Structures 


TRUCTURES for public service represent speed of erection, are served by this material 
far more than their cost in money. They as by no other. It is almost universally 
provide vital necessities— power, light,water, available. 


transportation, and disposal of wastes—for — Concrete affords certainty in the execution of 


design. Its qualities are controlled by basic 
principles which are simple but exacting. 
Scrupulously observed, they permit the engi- 
Portland cement concrete is the construction _neer to build in confidence that the structure 
element which has made the multiplication _ will endure to safeguard the investment in 
of these structures possible. Economy, and community service without interruption. 


great industries and their dependent com- 
munities. They motivate the earning power 
of population. 


A BOOKLET, “The Design and Control of Concrete Mixtures’’ 
presents in plain terms the basic principles of concrete 
making, and will be sent to any address upon request 


PORTLAND CEMENT Cfssociation> 


Concrete for Permanence CHICAGO 





Do you mention Tae Amenrtcan City when writing? Please do. 
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NEWS AND ILLUSTRATIONS 


Items of Interest to City, Town and County Officials, and Others Concerned with the 
Economical Construction and Efficient Operation of Public Improvement Undertakings 


Sens 
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A Low-Capacity Chemical Feeder 
Designed essentially as a low-capacity 





ikes two 


revolutions in ¢ 


ll feed range In addition to the s} 


veighs 13,800 pounds when equipped with 


cal d searifier The blade is of 14-inch 
feeder, the new W & T Type O dry chem- stroke adjustment, the cross-si ction <« sper cart steel 16 feet long The 
ical feeder has been announced by Wal- the chemical ribbon may be varied ul r advantages claimed for this pa- 
lace & Tiernan Co., Inc., Newark, N. J The equipment is operated by eo 4 grader are the easy-lifting blade, full 
This machine has a wide operating rang horsepower motor, with the blade end, independent oper- 
and may be used for either fine or rela- closed gear case. The gears run in a bat} scarifier, the tractor cranking 
tively coarse material The minimum of oil, and the bearings, exclusive ad tl rear of the ul vi itherproot 
rate of feed averages 0.1 pounds per hour gear case, are fitted with special felt wa tion and co ete enclosure 
for all chemicals The maximum varies ers to keep ol in and dust out with curtain or wood and glass 
equipment is adaptable for overhead | ands the pring-mounted wood 
with either direct or solution discha v pl 
to the point of application. When s 
tion feed is desired, a circular n A Sturdy Heavy-Duty Tractor 
pot 1s provided. The water enter The 1 in feat ires r¢ } ired in a tractor 
it 1 tangent and the sol eas har economical 
charged through a central overfl 1 dural t A s ray ana 
High velocity and violent ag ractor wh lesigned t 
the chemical solution with the requir the Bates 
of water. Baffles are provided Steel M manufac the Foot 
flooding Gear & Macl ( Road Ma- 
Divisior LI] North Canal 
A Power Grader Without street, Chicago, I These tractors, which 
a Center Circle 1 specially 
The design of tl win ( Hawh 1 drawbar whicl mverts part 
motor patrol grader, made | he M | into a dow and thus 
olis Steel & Machinery ( M the tract The draw 
olis, Minn., is such he | 1 r is ol the swinging juipped with 
ried on two members attached he le g shock absorber 1 extends from 
frame of the maintainer. The t tractor ng between 
bers operate from a ball-and-socket cro | I ‘ ACTOSS 
They are raised and lowered and equ s make it 
sidewavs with the changing posit rhe ind hold the 
blade. Regardless of the angle a any «de on 
the blade is operated, power is trat ates Ste M built’ broad 
in a direct line to the cutting edg {> witl low center of gravity. The 
The manufacturer has _ built-in i bar betwee! e and the 
gears enclosed and running in oil vlers, distributes t eight lorward 
trol the blade, and an adjustable 4 on both « The crawl- 
ill-and-socket joint from the side | 1 large tract face and are 
to the blade-lifting arms, and the | f i that they protect the radiator 
shift is on lubricated steel rollers } eering clutches e encased in a 
The power unit for this patrol g irtment which is oil-tight, and 
is a 17-28 Twin City tractor with large capacity brakes controlling the 
mile high speed, equipped with either g clutche k¢ ssible to turn 
THE NEW W & T CHEMICAL DRY ‘ . , . . ' 
FEED MACHINE or r bber-tired ré ur-wheels of either sing I I nas s t [he brakes 
or double width, and steel or solid rubber- clutches are independently con- 
from 40 to 80 pounds per hour, depending tired front wi Phe « ; ving one crawler to stand still 
upon the chemical handled. ee ‘ 
The machine hopper has a _ flexing 


mechanism, an 
convenient 


oscillating and a 
adjusting mechanism. The 
sides of the hopper are flexed by means of 
levers on the 


spout, 


top which alternately pull 
in and push out the sides. This method of 
agitation prevents arching and keeps the 
contents of the hopper moving down- 
ward. A vertical agitator is provided for 
use with light chemicals 

The discharge from the oscillating spout 
is in the form of a ribbon, and the 
discharge is determined by the length of 
ribbon pushed off the feed plate at each 
stroke of the spout. The spout stroke is 
regulated by a hand wheel having a 100- 
division circular This 


rate ol 


scale long scale 














THE TWIN CITY HAWKEYE MOTOR PATROL WITH 16-FOOT BLADE AND SCARIFIER 
ATTA D 


———— 
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Waukesha Heavy-Duty 
if a if Six-Cylinder Construction 

















ay 
a 
<2 7 ¢ ‘ sj : 0) “oat at wy = 
F ae Be 
: : Pe ya 
# Si : — oo <a ’ 
i.e a was See = Ca ae? yA SP 


... When reserve power is needed, Waukesha Engines 
never fail. There is no compromise in their design or 
construction ...no limiting of power purposely, to re- 
duce the stress in the frame. 

-“ 
type crankcase is designed for 
extra rigidity, both in bending and in torsion. The 
crankshaft is oversize—3'%2 inches in diameter. The 
steel backed bearing caps are held by four heat-treated 
alloy steel stud bolts. 


Waukesha’s ‘“‘girder” 


Reciprocating parts are closely 
paired and accurately balanced. Not only is objectional 
vibration thus eliminated but the combining of *‘girder”’ 
crankcase, rigid bearing and crankshaft construction 
is an exclusive Waukesha feature that makes double fly- 
wheels and dampeners unnecessary. Write for Bulletin 
628. Waukesha Motor Company, Waukesha, Wis., New 
York Office: 8 West 40th St., San Francisco: 7 Front St. 


-- WAURESHA ENGINES - - 


Mention Tae American Crty—it helps. 


—— a 


—_ 
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e the other 
\ 4-cy linder 


t dium-s} 


ih power lor 


built with 


ariven 


circula 


while 
proper 


runnin 


centrifugal pump keeps the water tractor would pull the 


THE BATES 


this tractor 
detachable chr 
cylinders and heads cast in pairs 


The motor is brought in and hitched 


“Ome 
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An Interesting Test of He y 
a Fence Post Anchor 
Few ( who have not | 
rk y Lepper Joins Meter Company 


Sales Staff 


Md nducted ft} i t j | hq M ( 


10 STEEL MULE Pes Bivcgas “cara 
moves N , 
Waukesha motor of the hen a tractor having 
eed, heavy-duty type furnishes bar ll of approxi . : 


nickel 


Iron post : shown in the 


A gear- Phe superintendent claimed 


i il nehored 

ting It has a Bosch high-tension out of he ground. root j | 

magneto with an impulse starter, and the was contradicted | 

illy enclosed governor. The full pres- driver of the tractor \ h 
sure oil system reaches all bearings, and a step on tl = Cast Iron Pipe Company 
g a é 

-pecial provision 1s made to filter the oil lous pull of the | } : 

circulating as well as to. assure of the where tl , ; Moves New York Office 
iubrication when the supply is greatest bent the post. as shown in the | \ n ( | p ( 

¢ low or in cold weather hird illustratior } 


ind 1s 


with three 


ent uu 


diameter 


ings 
The 
Mule, 


range 


transmission 1s 


ol the 


ind over 28 


selective 


easily 
sliding gear 
speeds forward and one revers¢ 


iccessibl igging at its load until it dug itself into { New Yor Thee Ibo 
stalled, unable to budg« 15 
either the post or the 


type the ground and 


Each crawler is driven with an independ- ground was removed from around thi 
ultipl lise clutch having large nchors, the superintendent found . . 
: Seg : vigil wccane Alerts Chicago Pump Representative 
plates fitted with friction lin- the anchorage was intact, as : 
ourth illustration in Portland, Ore. 
three models of the Bates Steel lo further convince the superintendent The Chicago Pur ( 2336 Wolfram 
known as Models 30, 40 and 80, the salesman ordered that another post Street, Chicago, Ill, | innounced = the 
in size and power from 8,750 pounds be driven and that the same tractor be ppointment of P.S. Lord as its sales rey 
drawbar horsepower to 22, hitched to the bottom of the post just resentat vith offic 106 Weatberls 
ind 65 drawbar horsepower thove the ground line as shown im the suilding, Portland, Or 


500 pounds 












STEPS DESCRIBED IN THE TEXT IN TESTING AN ANCHOR FENCE POST 
The center illustration shows diagrammatically the form of anchor brace used on these posts 
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and youw’ve picked winners for any job 


TRACKSON ¢ 


M*SCORMICK- DEERING 


Crawler Tractors 
Head You Straight to 


Profit—No Matter What 


the Odds . . e | 


A (ZREAT team! The per- 
fect combination for 
mastering every job, the year 
‘round. Performance for every 


effective and 


purpose, cco- 
nomical ... Trackson Models 
LH and DH—one for agile 


power, one for heavy duty. 


When the activity is most in- 
tense, you'll need winners—to 
set the pace, show the way to 
better work, quicker profits. 
With dominant, sure-footed 
power, they meet the most dif- 
ficult requirements in hauling, 
digging, grading, scraping, back- 


filling. 


Head straight to certain profits 
with Trackson Equipment— 
known wherever hours mean 
dollars. The Model LH has in- 
creased ground-gripping ability, 


retains the standard speeds of the 


gi? — A oe eto 
> . 4. ‘ss ; 
. rf Pe Al << 
MeCormick - Deering (agricul- 
tractor, and turns in its 


own length. The Model DH is 


built for heavy duty, with tre- 


tural 


mendous power and tenacious 


traction. 


With supple strength, Trackson 
Shovels, Loaders, Cranes, Bull- 
dozers and Hoists bring to any 
task outstanding performance 
and built-in reliability. 

Learn how you benefit by low 
first cost, remarkable economy 
of operation and maintenance, 
and unusual adaptability of 


Trackson Equipment — saving 








Deering for speed and agile power. 


( Below) The Model DH Trackson McCormick- 
Deering for heavy duty jobs. Shown with 
Trackson Bulldozer. 





time, men and money. WRITE 


TODAY FOR FULL DETAILS! 








JTrackson Company 


FULL-CRAWLERS & TRACTOR EQUIPMENT 


518 CLINTON ST. MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


FULL-CRAWLERS «x BULLDOZERS « LOADERS « SHOVELS « CRANES 


Why not remember to mention Tue American City? 

















Cleaning Ponds and Lakes 

Many municipalities and industrial en- 
terprises are faced with the problem of 
cleaning ponds, reservoirs, lakes and other 
bodies of water or accumulations of sedi- 
ment and organic matter. The Schofield- 
Burkett Construction Co., Macon, 
has developed a solution for this problem 
where the span is not over 600 to 900 feet 
and without reducing the volume of water 
Under patents 





Ga., 


senses abe 


in the area to be cleaned. 


: recently granted, governing an automatic 
i : . 

: snubbing and shifting device, the Scho- 
: field-Burkett Co. can work out a triangu- 


lar area in which the base of the triangl 
is equal to two-thirds of the span. 

Instead of using the standard Schofield- 
Burkett bucket with 
features, a hood is placed on the bucket, 
with excellent results, giving the full ef- 
fect to the digging principle, but not al- 
lowing the material dug to float over the 
top and back of the bucket, and allowing 
the bucket to accumulate its load and 
carry it to its destination. For a job of 
this type at Asheville, N. C., over a 
of 400 feet across the French Broad River, 


automatic digging 


Pian PN Et 


span 


, it was possible to ancbor the base line on 
} the opposite bank of the river to the de- 
‘ livery point, but where the volume of 
j water is too wide to permit a cable to be 
3 anchored on land, it is poss:ble to anchor 

= the base line in the water and accomplish 

| the same results. 
One of these machines is now at work 
: cleaning out the mill-pond for a large cot- 
ton mill in central Georgia. In this par- 
ticular case the pond was drained and an 
attempt made to clean it with mules and 
scrapers, but the sedimentary deposit was 
so soft that the mules bogged down and 
the attempt failed. The Schofield-Burkett 
Co. was consulted and a machine was in- 

p 

A 

a 





—=* 


A SCHOFIELD-BURKETT STANDARD 
BUCKET 





Por under-water work a steel hood is used on 
this bucket 
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, UNDER-WATER OPERATION OF A SCHOFIELD-BURKETT AUTOMATIC LOADING 


> fats ‘ . 
ae i a a Ce nk 


AND GRAVEL AT ASHEVILLE, N. C 


stalled with 


being cleaned out ind used as a ftert)] 


the result 
for a mill village playground 
By using the bucket 


ind snubbing and shifting device, one man 


patented digging 


can operate an electric installation, sé nd- 
ing his bucket out to any point in the tri- 


ngular area he desires. The shifting ar- 
rangement is ind where the span 


: 9OO teet one 


unique, 
man at one setting ol! 

i triangular area with 

in of 900 feet and a base of 600 feet 


Chis machine 


can cle in 


machine 
is of particular interest 

nunicipalities wishing to clean lakes stor- 
ng their water-supply without wastir 


ind to industrial plants that | 


water 


The cost of operating the 


1achine is very low and the volume of de 
osit to be moved is controlled by the 
the bucket used 


All-Steel, Heavy-Duty 
Tool-Boxes 
All-steel, heavy-duty 
tool-boxes which are designed 
for highway maintenance de- 
irtments, 


| sewer, paving ind 


bridge contractors and publi 


utility companies are manu- 
factrred by Littleford Broth- 
ers, 500 East Pearl Street, 


Ono J 


if kh im- 


squeegees, 


Cincinnati, 


drills 


mers, 


smootheis. hoes, rakes, shov- 
els, picks and all other equipment used 
iintenance and construction work may 
be stored in these boxes 
The box is 8 feet long, 45 inches wide 
ind 24 to 29 inches dee It is made t 
12-gage steel, with a heavily reinforced 
bottom. The box is large and roomy, and 


irranged so that .tools may be kept in 
order and easily found when wanted. A 
strong shelf, 12 inches wide by 2 inches 


deep, extends the full length of the box 
19 inches from the bottom Wrenches 
Saws ind smaller pieces 


stored on this 


hammers, 
equipment may be 
leaving the bottom for the heavier tools 
ind insuring safety for these smaller 
of equipment when the outfit is trailed 
over rough roads 

The doubk 
on all edges, rigid and 
When thrown open, it is held in place by 
1 lock device which will not let the cover 
fall down until released. Just in 
the tool-box is a steel work-bench 48 
24 inches. It is built between the 5-inch 
channels that form the ind is 


cover is waterproof, flanged 


strongly hinged 


front of 


chassis 





BUCKET WITH SPECIAL HOOD HANDLING SAND 


rong gh » hold a v1 ther 
encl The box is also ided 
\ n ‘ I side W | a ie 
ipl ection Ire n 
The cl which this tool-box 1 
I | | 5-inch ! nels 
ongi\ t 1 bY 5-incl ( ss he 1ders 
nd jomed at the front end n un 
I kable is steel illing eve It is 
unted 10-leaf 44-inch semi-elli ‘al 
prings which absorb shocks d rmit 
id trailing. The 32 x 5-inch rubber- 
i wheels are quipped with ‘Timken 
! I ng na il nAack holt I 
\ ngs 
I} | chassis t ick | 
gy 12 ieet 3 inches 1 the ill 
itl hub to hub, 75 he St y 
leg | la k and it 
)! | t hold 
in ( I ! i 


THE NEW LITTLEFORD TRAILER TOOL-BOX 





New Members of United Tractors 


lr} United Tractor & |] yulpmen (or- 
ration, Chicago, IIl., h nnounced two 
\ ers in the nic i and con- 
ruction fields Maine Steel Products 
Co., South Portland, Maine, manufacturer 
now-plows, and Northwestern Man 
turing Co Milwaukee W is vake S 
of portable electri equiy 
ent 
New 1,000,000-Gallon Water- 
Tank for Gastonia, N. C. 
The R. D. Cole Co., N ian, G 1as 
rded the contract to furnish and 
1.000 000-2 g or 
| er G on et 
Thi ni) » | 1 orag d 
i bow t he pr 
r} nk ot | d 
} , | on the on 
tions are now being placed, according to 


Rhyne, Superintendent 
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pioneer 
Expansion 
Joint 
protects 
this pioneer 
\ road 


¢ ous Old Shell Road through Alabama, lastingly pro- 
lecled against expansion and contraction by Carey Elastite 
Expansion Joint, 160 joints to the mile. 






HE historic Old Shell Road, through Mo- 
bile County, Alabama, is one of the oldest 
highways in the South. One of the 

smoothest concrete roadways, too, in spite of 
the heavy, high-speed traffic that constantly 
pounds its surface. 













Smooth because it is perfectly protected against 
expansion and contraction strains. Hump-proofed 
and hollow-proofed with the pioneer “sandwich” Ex- 
pansion Joint—Carey Elastite Expansion Joint, in- 
stalled in *<-inch thicknesses, transversely every 33 feet. 
Cushions of fibrous asphalt, bonded under terrific pressure 
between holding layers of asphalt-saturated felt. The indis- 
pensable, economical, ““give-and-take”’ protection for concrete. 
Write for our free manual on Expansion Joint installation. 








THE PHILIP CAREY COMPANY 
Lockland, Cincinnati, Ohio 
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VERTICAL SECTION OF A KINNEAR 
CONCEALED TYPE FIRE SHUTTER 
FOR USE IN EXTERIOR WALLS 


Is Reliable Fire Protection 
Written Into Your Building Code? 


Flimsy construction and non-fireproot 
high fire in- 
municipal of- 


within 


invariably mean 
The proper 
kee p the sf 


limits by 


buildings 
surance rates 


ficials can well rates 


re asonable a prope rly prepared 
building code. 
One of the considera- 


tions in the 


most important 


protection of buildings in 
closely built-up quarters is the use of wire 
steel rolling closing 
flames from breaking 


have 


glass and automatic 
shutters to prevent 
through buildings which 


into may 


fireproof walls 

According to the 
Hazard 
tion,” published by the 
facturing Co., 


well-prepared booklet, 
Window Protec- 
Kinnear Manu- 
Ohio, wire glass 


‘Exposure and 

Columbus, 
valuable 

exposure, but 


in metal frames is a retardent 


for fairly moderate owes 


its great popularity largely to the facility 


with which it lent itself to substitution 
for the customary plain glass in wooden 
sash and frame. It requires no material 


modification in the design of window open- 
ings or 
and has 


changes in building construction 
the refore 
It is frequently employed in places 
where a sturdy 
tardent should have 


failures of wire 


been most extensively 
used 
and efficient re- 


been se lected, so that 


more 


glass should not condemn 
rather 
thought in its application 


its use, but compel more serious 


neither the glass nor the 
combustible, 
been led to 
maximum 


Because 
metal 
ficials 


wire 
frames are many ol- 
that it 


prote ection 


have AaSSUInE 


gives a degree of 
Owners of buildings who are relying upon 
wire-glass window protection for their 


safety from exposure fires, may find upon 


THI 
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nvestigati of their prons } — » a 
‘ Ww - a | st eT! Ire sa s ! Sal t ding 
stimated ha 1 eq o- 
ection is necessary 
Wire glass should not by A New Type of Asphalt Joints 
{ SeT = Ypoosul ' 7 
Se ays bard ” en ws tor Sewers 
ignite mater hind and in the I I Engineering ¢ 1067 
diate cini Under intense he glass I \ _ Louis, M hea deve 
rapidly breaks down, softening and 1 sips nat , Ue segiegiee 
ning o1 ling away from its anchorag eparing this joi Kalktite dry 
n the sash. Obviously, it could it an Kalk hiquid a ) nd halk 
SPs he q | es phvsic rengtl spacers are ! ) 
which are so desirable, becaus he " I ir box o1 enough Kalk | 
melting point of glass ol ho quirements | 
Phe ideal window protection consists « 1 Z nre irts ¢ ! it i ph | 
combination of Kinnear steel rolling ( quid asphal iterial 
tomatic closing shutters ind wired g t) becon nad « 
metal frames, the former placed exteri ency lr} t sufficien 
to the glass ermitting th shutter il nt of Kalk f ! iin the be , 
take the brunt of the fire and he r} t ( ! ( hat | Heer 
the standard o equipment adopted by 1d tf co letely fill) the hottor pal 
the American Pelephone ind | leg ! tt I The innular spacer is then 
Co. and used on its telephone exchanges n tl bot I bel bo 
The Underwriters’ Laboratories | ha back and ished down until 
pproved and the label services | n tl o he 
ible.for the visible and concealed ‘ ( Ther he Kalktite ompletely 
shutters in window opening } roweled er the spacer 
irea does not exceed 100 squ nd I} igot of the nex e to be laid 
width or height does not e 12 fee I nserted iking il ha 
The operation of this shutt ntir i near the top of the bell nos 
tufomats« Phe characteris j ( to. disturb the Kalktite o 
unusual in that the ictuatior y { I he bot fT ind to pre 
device or separation o sil ! I ( tl iterial fro being 
leases an Impact member wl rikes hed up mnto the flow line After the 
blow of 250 inch-pounds on. the dru yo shed home to the base of the 
member, carrying shutter, insuring pos ushed down firmly. so as to bed 
tive closure it spring moto = the thie 1p n the Kalktite ind so that the 
shutter to complete closing pos \ gl I eis s n the ar 
positive safety device consisting of an ular sy Phe 1 brougl 
scapement type ot governor controls tl lo I g i lt hen advisable to 
irive voods vedg n the 
ol the | bed the iy 
! | iT ne terial n ti 
bottom of the bel The joint 
nished | filing the rest of 
the annular space with Kalkt 


WINDOWS OF A TELEPHONE EXCHANGE EQUIPPED 


WITH KINNEAR AUTOMATIC 


SHUTTERS OF THE DISAPPEARING TYPE oul 





ind calking it back solid 
i suitable 


ool Phe 


with | 
wooden or iron calking 


innular Space ma 
hands or 


bye filled with the 
trowel. or the material mav be 
rolled out in rope lorm ind 


then calked solid back in. the 


bell | 1 wedge 1 used, it 

should be taken out and the 

space filled with Kalktite If so 
desired, jute may be calked into , 
the annular ce from the end ; 

ol the inmuiar Spacer hetore 
king in the Kalktite After 

} nint completed val 

lied through the pipe Oo 

) iter | rojecting 


i the flow ling 
New Yeomans 
Representative 

Yeomans Brothers Co.. 1433 


Dayton Street, Chicago, I! 
il cturer of sewage elector j 
ng machiner 1 rotary 
uir-compressors, hi nnounced 
the omtment of the Capitol 
Ka ent Co Bank ot Com- 
Hiniding, Charleston, W 


them in tl 


STEEL ROLLING 


vestern part olf that state 
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The Truck 
Is the Truck 


Rolling tonnage is the secret of truck earnings 
And to roll the tonnage at money-making 
need and money-saving cost, your truck needs 


right tires 


ht tires mean fewer delays—consistent haul 
Right tires mean lower repair bills 
longer truck life less cost per mile. Right 
s mean Goodyear Tires 
Goodyear has specialized the making of truck 
es—Heavy Duty Cushion, Super Cushion, 
Pneumatic Cord, Plain Solid—to provide the 


one right design and body structure for every 


that Earns Money 


with the Right Tires 


type of hauling and every road condition. 


For slow, heavy city work—for greater cush- 
ion and increased speed with complete reli- 
abiliry—for fast travel and long mileage on 
the open road—there is a Goodyear Tire accu- 
rately designed and built. There is even a dif- 
ference between pneumatics for stop-and-go 
service on city streets and for long non-stop 
trips from state to state. 


Expert Goodyear Truck Tire Dealers are at your 
command for consultation on the right type of 
Goodyears for each vehicle in your fleet 


The Greatest Name In Rubber 





Copyright 1929, by The Goodyear Tire & Rubber Co., Inc. 


When you write for that catalog, kindly mention Tue American City 
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THE SERVIS MOTOR SHAPER 


A Dual-Blade Motor Grader 
and Maintainer 

A maintenance machine known as the 
Servis Motor Shaper has been developed 
by the Austin Bridge Co., Dallas, Texas 
The main frame of this machine is built 
of 8-inch channel steel well reinforced by 
yy x 634-inch steel plate to resist side 
sway and twisting strain. The weight of 
the shaper riding on a wheelbase of 18 
feet insures steady, firm and smooth oper- 
ation and affords maximum motive power 

Every adjustment of the blades or 
steering of the Servis shaper is done from 
a comfortable position at the driver’s seat 
The blades can be adjusted to operate 
at any required angle. Also, each blad 
can be set to run on the same horizontal 
plane or on a different plane. This fea- 
ture permits the front blade to make a 
light cut while a deeper cut is made with 
the rear blade the blade-carrying mem- 
ber is controlled by heavy 
curely fastened to a large 
eter gear 


steel arms se- 
24-inch diam- 


This raising arm and gear pivot 


around a stationary shaft. The gear is 
driven by a worm screw directly under 
the shaft on which the gear and raising 
arms turn. This construction permits 


strains and impacts to the blade to be ab- 
sorbed at the worm screw. The operat- 
ing hand wheels and shafts act only as a 
means of revolving the worms which mesh 
with the 24-inch lifting gears. 


Since the blade is hooked to the circl 
at the rear of the center, it swings out- 
ward as it is swung around to the plow- 


ing position so that it extends 21 inches 
beyond the front wheel. This enables the 
operator to cut down shoulders and still 
keep the machine on good footing. 

The wheelbase is 18 feet, length over 
all 21 feet 6 inches, and weight 11,000 
pounds. The dual blades are regularly 
furnished 10 feet long and 12 inches deep 
The McCormick-Deering 10-20 industrial 
tractor travels at 24, 4% or 10 miles pet 
hour. 

The machine is furnished with 
single blade for general-purpose work 
This machine is used extensively by cities 
and counties where grading as 
maintenance work is to be done 


also 


well as 


A New Portable Chlorinator 

A portable chlorinator consisting of a 
standard Paradon dry feed chlorinator 
housed by means of brackets in a sturdy 
oak cabinet, which is self-supporting, has 
been announced by the Paradon Manu- 
facturing Co., Arlington, N. J. The cabi- 





net is provided with a door in both front 
ind rear rhe gages and control hands 
ot the chilorinator are so rranged to 
e accessible from either tront ir 
doors rhe front door is constr 1 so 
that the wrenches ind other ixthary 
equipment supplied with the machine can 
be stored loosely in the recesses provided 
4 12-pound cylinder of chlorine is at- 


tached within the cabinet by 
elar ps 

All of the parts of the 
interchangeable with the 
standard Paradon chlorinator 
chine is of the direct feed type 
no auxiliary water-supply or 
rine can be supplied against 
to 25 pounds per square incl 
ny additional equipment 


ing 


Cc 


a 


Chis 


’ 
r 


o 


presst 


i} 


ustable 


Ina- 
quiring 

Chlo- 
ires ip 
without 


acities 

















THE NEW PARADON PORTABLE 
CHLORINATOR 


range 


from 0.04 pounds to 3 


pounds per 


24 hours. from 1 pound to 5 pounds, from 


5 pounds to 25 pounds 
pounds to 125 pounds 
can be rovided 
with all four ranges 


if desired 
The app 
provided with a 
shut-off valve 
makes it possible to 


iratus 18 
which 


keep chlorine gas in 


the machine at all 
times under  pres- 
sure, thus eliminat- 
ing the possibility 
of water or moisture 
getting back into 
the apparatus and 
affecting its proper 


operation 


ind 
1 he 


I 


ipy 


rom 25 


iratus 


A SINGLE PONTOON SECTION FOR USE IN SWIMMING 





INS 
Ludlow Opens New York 
Sales Office 
l} | ] W Valve Man ng (Co 
Pre N. Y, has announ ‘ ig 
branch sales offi 38 
‘ ] ling, 11 Wes St 
Y for the conv it 
the New York I 
£ orthern New Jer ] Island 
New York a ‘ 1 ¢ eC 





ng Co. and the M. F. Smi 


th Co.. 

vew ¥ k, has been discontined aad this 
will no longer handle the sale 

I alow ilves, fire-hydrants ind illied 


> —_ — . 
Pontoon Units for Swimming 
Pools 


Pontoons which can | v bolted to 
gether to make a float of the desired f 
nd nehored in a ool offshore 1 
larger ft ues Ol water, mal in inter 
ing 1 I and ided raction i 
3Wi ng place Sometimes such ‘ 
re 1 Ss starting pla in large poo 
vhos ength or breadth is greater ‘tl n 

1 for official regulation switr 

ice courses. The pontoon units made by 
Hill-Standard Co., Anderson. Ind.. when 
bolted together end upon end, make a 
reliable fioating pier for light shipping 
purposes. Most swimming places, artificial 
or natural, are too shallow at their edges 
or the use of water slides, diving towers 
ind springboards. These floats, however 
can be moored at points where the depth 
makes possible the en rt 
apparatus 

The pontoon uni ) res 
4 x 6 feet with a 6-inch ling 
ind h ippor i city 634 
‘ d r unit ] r-all re 

nit is 4 x 6 feet x 30 inch Phe 

deck, apron and subframe cted 
wood lanking, heavily unted, bolted 

1 ser d together The drut ire ol 
heavy sheet iron painted inside and out 
side and are air-tight when leaving the 
ictory They are he ld in sealloy in the 
subft hot galvanized steel straps 
whose ends are bolted to the frame All 
four sides or aprons are uniformly drilled 
or bolting purposes, enabling the con- 


i float of almost any desired 
tangular shape With occa ynal 


these will serve their 


‘tion of 
size of ree 
pontoons 


ior many years 





AT BEACHES 


POOLS AND 
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DopDGeE GSROTHERS 
RUCKS ¢...... 





On the job—any construction job— 
Dodge Trucks are safe, dependable 
workers. Grade or soft ground they 
pull with sureness. Open road or in 
the get-away, their speed and pick- 
up insure more miles, more trips, 
more material hauled. 

On the cost sheets—of any contractor 
they serve—Dodge Trucks show 
records hard to better 


tion and in upkeep, their cost is sur- 


— opera- 


SOLD BY DODGE 


Workers on the job, 
money-savers on the cost sheets 


Dodge Trucks 


prisingly low. Their low first cost 
and long life add still more to the 
profits of those who own them. 


Test Dodge Trucks with your needs 
in mind. Compare these rugged, 
modern workers with any other 
truck, no matter what its price. Go 
over the complete line with your 
Dodge Brothers Dealer. He can 
deliver the correct chassis, with body, 


ready for your service. 


BROTHERS 


Ine Ameri 


DEALERS 


You can put a Dodge Truck to work 
on any job. It will save money for 
you—earn money for you. Thou- 
sands of contractors will tell you so. 


PRICES 
MERCHANTS EXPRESS—109" w.b $ 545 
COMMERCIAL TRUCK—120’ w. b 775 
1-TON—130° wheelbase . . 995 
1-TON—140’ wheelbase 1065 
1 4y-TON—150" wheelbase 1345 
1'g-TON—1658" wheelbase 1415 
2-TON—150" wheelbase 1515 
2-TON—165" wheelbase 1585 
3-TON—135”" wheelbase 1745 
3-TON— 165” wheelbase 1775 
3-TON—185" wheelbase 1845 


Chassis f. o. b. Detroi: 


EVERYWHERE 


AN ( 
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